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MEETINGS 

OF THE SESSION 


The Inaugural Mceiing of the Sc^ion was held on 
No^'ember 4t];if iQ 4 i» at the Ashmolean Museum, Ok- 
ford, members cif me Oxford PhileilogicaJ Society and 
the Oxford bmneh of the Classical ^Wociation beinff 
Invited la mtend. Profesflor Sir John Myres dclKTred 
a ntemorial address on * The Life and Work of Sir 
ArEhur £1*3ns/ before a crowded audiervee^ with Sir 
Richard Livingstone m the chair- This Lecture has 
since been pupll&hcdi. ^%'ith jorne addltloniSj. in the 
i*ri?i:i£ilings <i/ the Buiish Acaden^^ voL XXVM. 

A vole ol thanks was proposed by the Ciiairman, 
who mentioned that this was^ appropriately^ the best 
lecture to be ^ven m the ^X^hmofean iince the death of 
Sir xArtliur L^-ans^ and+ doubly appropriately^ in the 
very hall which held his booEos bequeathed to the Mu¬ 
seum. T l w-as hit I ng that this should have been delivered 
by Prof. MyreSp who had becji so closely associated 
ivith his Life and work. The proposal w‘as seconded 
by Prof. DawkliisH another close Iriend of Evans^ and 
was eniJiuslasticaily applauded. 

llie Second Generali Mecdftg was held on February' 
^rdi ig^EZiat the Literary'Lecture Rooms in GamhrHJgc^ 
in association widi the C'-ambridge Univetsity Ctasdcal 
Society and the Cambridge .Antiquarian Society. 
Pfof. E. H. Minns read a papcr» illustrated by lantern 
slides, on * Greek Plale Grom East European Hoards.^ 
Lie showed photographs of diree collections of ftyi'.an- 
tine Flale^ the first of which wa.^ found in VVr^tem 
.Siberia and at one time owned by Peter the Great, 
The second hoard came frnMn Rumania, and is now' in 
Moscow^ It conlalncd among other objects of minor 
interest a dish inscribed wiih the X-F moiiograniH 
The fine driicn round its rim had been birr ovedaid 
w 1 th gold mcdali ions. The third hoard also came from 
Rumaniap and is now in Moscow. It consisted of 113 
^Id pieces, one of them bearing a Turkish mscription 
111 G reck le itering. There was also a Greek inscriptlorit 
rather badly esecuted, whieh Prof. Minns bclies-es to 
have been originally wntten in ink upon the gold 
surface. 

1 he PreaMlent, who was in the chair^ expressed the 
warm thanks of the society for Prof Minns’ paper, 
which had given great pleasure. 

A Third General Vlccting was held on Tuesdav, 
May fjthj 1 at Burlington House, w'htre Mr, Ck T, 
Sell man read a paper, illustrated with lamem slides, 
on " Greek .Sculpture and some Festival C^ns," This 

5 ipcr is Eo be published bi a later volume of the 
tttftnai Hfihni€ SiitdUs. TTtc President was in the 

chair, and Dr. Bell's pru|xasal of the vote of thanks was 
loudly applauded. 

ITte Amiunl Mecdng of the Society was held qn 
June s^rd, with the President' Dr. Pickard' 

Cambridge, in the chair. The adoption of the 
Annual Report and Accouiils was moved by the 
Chairman and seconded by Sir John Fqradykc, The 
re-clcciion of the Vloe-Prtsjdmts and the election of an 
Honorary Member and ten new members of the CkitmciJ^ 


as detailed hi the Annual Report, were seconded by 
Mr. 5wltTnan, Mr. L, Wharton proposed, and Miss 
A. Wofjdward sccoDdcd, the re-election of _VIr+ C* T* 
Edge oj Auditor. 

TTlie PnKidciit bcjgan his address wi^ an explanation 
of his choice of subject WTien he edited, In E907, the 
third edition of Haigh's ^ Attic Theatre/ he rerained 
much which had already become doubdUl, and w hirh 
he now no longer bel levied. He hoped to produce a 
substitute for that book, but in case this became 
Impossible he wished to make a foriDal recantation 
Tioi^y. In paEticular be no longer maintained the view, 
formerly upheld by Haigh and most English scholars, 
dial the actons of the fifth ccruurv' performed in high 
bcxDis on a raised stage. 

Again, there had b^n no summary of the present state 
of our knowledi^, tn English, since 1^07^ Even Flkkin^ 
ger'^ useful outllue, published in Eo^b:, could not take into 
account the foU publlraiion of Ticchler's excavatlom 
laEcrin that year. Before the appearance of Fiechter^s 
volume on Athens^ Bulk's book, covering a number of 
theatrei and issued in 1928, had showTi what minute 
investi^tion and precise drawing could do. Such 
w^orks have superseded Frof TTirney Alienas little book, 
which is still uscllil, however, for its discussions of 
minor problems. Discussion anioiig German scholars 
reladug to the Greek theatre has left kw questions as 
they Were forty yeao ago, but it Ita^ restored to a great 
extent the credit qf Doipfcld's soEuttom of 1B96, with 
much added to thorn. 

Only a brief outline could now be given of the 
history of the Greek theatre to the eno of the fifth 
centun\ The oldest building of which iraceji reuiain 
wfThin the precinct of Dionvisus EkulhcreuSp ix the 
older icmpk of Dion>'sus, wiosc pol)’gonal 
goes well bark into the skth eetilury^ and may have 
been bulit^ perhaps by PekUtratCd^ to receive the 
from Elcumerai. The hrst provision for lyric and 
drainatic perfonMoces miLst have conslstt^ of an 
orirhesEra kvcHed in the hilMdc precinct of this temple. 
Oniy six stones now remam—^ihe base of a supporlit^ 
wall-^afid Ddrpfcld and practically all otlier myesti^ 
gators of ^e present century, t^licvcd them to fomi 
jjan of a rirde of dinirnsions suoiW to that of the later 
ofdit^s Era within tlie kw'csi tier of seats of the fourth- 
Century thcaLce^ hut slightly to the S.S.E. of it. TTic 
fragment of a waU farther along I he arc of the supposed 
circle w as thought by Duipfeld to confirm tilts, but 
subser^nent examinadon showed this fragment to be of 
material and masonty' different ftoiu the six stones^ and 
in fact the section of a straight line. A supposed cue ting 
In the rock, which Dbrpfcld believed to form part of tire 
eircumference nf the orchesiraT has no clear direction 
nor plainly formed sides. Even the six stones do not 
lie in die posHion of a regular iegmenl of a circle. 
Such a wall would in any case have mllowcd no space 
outside the clrele lor acton, if any. Ddrpfeld ana his 
American followers bter abandoned this h^podictical 
earliest orchestra. 

'rhe six sloires probably formed part of a icrxacc on 
vvhich, at a little distance uiwards, the first circular 


IX 


orchestra lay, probably of the dimensionsj not of the 
circle bounded by die JonM^eat tier of seats, but of the 
actual dancing ground lying In a hoc [irom north to 
•south which was determined by the confomiation of 
the hillside, and itself probably determined at a ^ter 
date the pKiaitioir of the centre oF the stage buildings. 
Where the six stones liCs the terrace must have been 
curved. 

^‘Vny stage buildings in the first third of the fifth 
ccntur>' would laave been tempararx^ and in fact the 
Sti/^iiarUs of Aeschylus requires no siase^ but onlv m 
altar. The nest two extant pla%3 of .Aeschylus could still 
hat'c been performed against a plain house front with a 
door, and even the tales i required only what could have 
been provided for the partictilar occasion. The 
spectators apparently Hi^t stood oo the teiracc^ or sat 
or stood on the sloping ground above* _ Wooden sea^ 
supported on stantu were presumably In use for some 
time before the accident in the early ccruury which led 
to the erection of earthen banks, still early, as Porpftrld^a 
excavations show. Any supporting xvam xvould hav^e 
disappeared when a lamr and steeper audilfirium 
was built in tiie middle of the century. This vrai closely 
connected with Pericles’ Odeum. The new' plan en¬ 
tailed the removal of the whole scene of die dramatie 
performances slightly northw'ards. It xvas probably 
not rnov ed so lar as the die of the present day orchestra, 
but sullicjcntly for the aciors to perform and to allow for 
scenery* Until recently^ archaEologTsts thought the 
date of this reconstruction to be post-Periclean^^causc 
the ibondadona were of conglomerate. Dorpfrid, 
howev'crj had to retract this opiniorik because con¬ 
glomerate foundations had been found, which dale to 
the beginning of the fifth century^ The new lemple 
of Dionysusj too, which was p^t of the complex 
of buildins^, xv-as almost certainly a fifth-century 
structure^ since the last recorded work of Akaments, 
who made its statue^ was executed in 403 b.c. 

The President then, touched upon various details of 
this Fedclcan structure: (1) The site of the Odeum, 
awaiting further excavadon* (a) The walk of the 
audiionum, some of them with extant remains. 
'Die auditorium itself was sdll formed of earthen 
embankmenis upon which stood tlie wooden scats, 
the noise front which is mentioned in several existing 
texts. Fifth'century inscribed stones sunive* whi^ 
probably marked reserved scats before being buUt 
mto the Later reconstruction of the tbcatre+ (|) The 
line Oif the new Icrracc waD, the remains of wmch are 
about ^04 feet along,, was broken by a solid foundation 
projecting northwards. This, when perfect, prubahly 
rose to ilie ground level, and an opening at the back 
was carried dirough the wall of the later hall, to which 
it must have given access by sicps. In the surface of 
this projecting wall arc two depressions, and there are 
eight vertical grooves in the north lace of the terrace 
itself* Fi^e were probably cut on either side of the 
projcctinn, two having dLsappeared in some later 
construction. They were cviaently intended to re¬ 
ceive poles for the support of scenery and the de¬ 
pressions ui the projecting w^all probably sensed a 
similar purpose* Posts set in tlie grooves probably 


Stood free for use as framework for a painted back 
scene, while constructions over the cross w^ll behind 
may have worked machinery such as the iKwhA-nua, if 
and when it w^as used. Ihc evidence adduced for the 
existence in the fifth century^ of the flanking projecting 
slrucmres called the iraeraoxfivKj, such as appear in the 
later stone theatre, is partly archaeological and partly 
derived from extant plan's. The Tarcntinc krater 
showing Fellas and Jason, and the Campanian krater 
representing Iphigeueia with Orestes, belonging as 
they do to the second and third quarters of the fourth 
century' in Itaiy^ alTord no evkirnce regardliig the 
Athenian theatre of 100 or Go yearx earlier* Several 
extant plays, however, prcKni scenes si^gesting the use 
of and their existence may be provisionally 

accepted. 

.Already in the time of Aeschylus, stage bulMings 
must have been suJficiently solid to allow actom to 
appear on die roof, and the sockets in the termcc wall 
probably provided for the er^tion of stock sets. 

Few scholar^ now l^licve in a raked stage bctvrccn 
the iTapaflicfimff+ :imcc it has been made dear that a 
separation bctw'ccn actors and chorus was Impossible* 
Uaighk suggestion e^trn of a low stage, induded in the 
third edition of his book, can no longer be accepted* 
Willie nO' scenes in extant flfih-ccntnry play? require a 
raised stage, them are many which would be ruined by 
its presence* The argument that without a raised 
stage, aetori and chorus w^ould be confused, is definitely 
refuted by the President's personal ciMrience of the 
performance of the Rhtsus at New College. In hk 
judgment there was no raised stage so long as choral 
tra^edv was the most important part of The Dionv'siac 
fesm'al in Athens, though ivhile the stage buildings 
were of wood, it mighL be customarv^ to base pabces or 
temples on one or two steps, which would allo^v free 
movement to actors and chorus. The President 
believed that the high stage became permanent only 
when tragedy and the chorus lost their imfMrTancc and 
the theatre was used for other purposes. This possibly 
happened first outskle Athens, in towns which had 
no Odeum fur their music and no Pnyx for llieir 
orators. Some general considerations ako supported 
this viewi cspcxiially the ritual origin of Attie tragedy* 
which gave the first importance to the chorus* '['he 
introduction of the three actors w'tsuld not make a 
raised stage necessary^ 'lliat would naturally come 
in w'heti the performance changed Froin ritual to enter- 
taini^nt, arid that a^ln was more likely to happen 
outside Athens, at a time w^hen theatres were built in 
great numbers after the middle of the fourth century, 
when the interest became concentrated on the actors, 
and on comedy. 

A great part of the arguments w^Meh eonvinecd Hatgh 
and othcis of the existence of a raised stage in the fi& 
century, was in fact derived from late or non-Athenian 
buildings, and from tests based upon the knowledge of 
later theatres. 

'Ihc Presidenl postponed the second half of his 
address until the rohowing year* A s'oie of thanks waa 
proposed by L>r. Doll aeri heartily applauded* 
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WAS THE IONIAN PHILOSOPHY SCIENTIFIC? 


[Thb was prepared by the laic Prorcssor F. M. C^rnTord for the Joint Meeting of the Hellenic and 

Roman Soeictics held at Oxford in the sunmicr of 1942. It read there in his absence by Fnoressor Gilbert 
Murray. To a suggestion that the paper should be publish^ 3q the Jaurnrtf of Ihilfttk SiuSts, Professor Corn- 
ford replied : “ The paper hi a very short [and not very convincing) summary' of an argument vvhJeh 1 am \%Tit- 
ing Out at ler^gth Ln a book which I hope to publuh w'hcn times arc easier. ] hoped to get some criticistn and 
discussion^ but not bcbg ^vcll enough to attend^ I did not gain much that way. Space in the Joarm! i*? too 
valuable to justify this sort of ad\'^TTCcd patrol work being published as if it were a final scatcmenl with all the 
relevant cvidence.^^ After his lamented deathr permission was obtained from Mrs. Ciomford and from Mr. \\\ R. 
Guthriej Ms literary' exccutorj to publish the paper here with an explanatiofi of its origin and Intention.} 

This paper is conceroed vnih a problem whicli has pu 3 Ej:lcd me for many years. The 
Greek philosophers of the Ionian tradiLioii^ from Anaximander to Epicurus, arc commonly 
called specially ^ scientific,' iti contrast with the Italian tradition started by Pythagoras. 
VMty is it, thenj that their systems^ are cast in the form of dogmatic pronouncements ? It is 
not only that they describe^ with complete confidence, matters beyond the reach of obsen.'ation, 
such as the origin of the w^orld; but when they come to matters of detail, they make assertions 
which could have been upset by a little careful observation or by the simplest experiment* 

It has been argued—by Burnet, for instance—that this dogmatism may be only apparent. 
Our c\idencc is fragmeniarvj and comes largely from manuals compiled much later by men 
whose object was to discredit science for reaching contradictory conclusions, and by no means 
to record the methods employed to reach those conclusions. W. A. Heidel, too, thought that, 
if we possessed the philosophers’ notebooks, we should find that their results were obtained by 
methods akin to those of modem science, though with less awareness of the need for caution 
in experimental tests. Behind these arguments lies the assumption that the questions they'^ 
asked themselves, the motives prompting their inquiries, and the quarter to which they looked 
for the sources of knowledge, were the same then as now* This assumption is naturally made 
by most historians of science. Looking back at the past from our own standpoint, they are 
interested in those features of ancient thought—atomism, for example—which have proved 
fruitful in modem developments. The archaic features are ignored or dismissed os pardonable 
errors in the infancy of science. But if our aim is to regain the standpoint of ancient specula¬ 
tion, we cannot afford to discard all elements foreign to our own way's of thinking; any more 
than the historian of religion can afford to dismiss as ^ superstitions fancies ' beliefs and 
practices which the civilised world has outgrown. Rather we should fix attention on these 
strange features and try^ to recover the attitude of mind that will account for them. 

^Ve arc asked to believe- that these Ionian systems were based on observation; that 
hypotheses were then framed by rational inference from observed facts; and that, sometimes 
at least, these hy^potheses were checked by cxperirnent, though with insufficient caution* 
Let us recall a few of the philosophers^ statements and consider whether they could have been 
founded on such mctliods. 

(t) Anaximander coolly asserted that the distance of the $un from the earth is precisely 
three times that of the fixed stars, and that the stars' distance is nine times the diameter of the 
earth. The earth itself is a cylindrical drum, three times as broad as it is high. 

(2] A main feature of Anaximenes” system w as his reduction of differences of temperature 
to differences of density: the hotter, the thinner; the colder, the denser. W^atcr h the only 
substance which can easily be seen passing into vapour when heated and becoming solid when 
cooled^ When water turns to steam, it expands; ivhen chilled into icc, it ought to contract 
into a smaller volume. But does it contract ? If Anaximenes had put a jar of whaler outside 
his door on a frosty night, he might have observed that the water did not shrink w hen It turned 
into ice, but, on the contrary, split the jar. W'e may conclude that he never had recourse to 
this simple experiment. Nor is tijcrc any record of anyone testing his dogma in iJiis obvious 
vray* 

JUS—VOL. Lxn, 
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,u wtplauicd respiration as a process whereby the warm air breathed out 

through the mouth IS automatically replaced inside us by cold air drawn in through pores in 
the chest. Then the movement is revcised: the air inside, now heated, escapes through the 
same pores w^hereby it entered, and is replaced by cold air inhaled through the mouth Plato 

to out whether air bubbles could be observed passing through the water into his chest 
imp^cd inhaled j and if not, whether his breathing was 

imtantly suggest themselves today, not merely to a man of science, but 
to any seruabk ^n. Why did they not occur to the ancient philosophers, even when they 
were contradicang one another’s theories ? v > ^ 

They were, morTOver, equally dogmatic on questions bc>'ond the reach of observation, let 
^onc expenment. They announced, with the same assurance, that the ultimate constihicnts 
were water, or air, or the four elements, or atoms; and they described the 
^ T whereby an ordered world had ansen out of these elements. None of them had wit^ 
n^cd the process, or had the faintest conception of any method for isolating an dement. 

their beginnings as if it had happened before 

n ’ Tnodt^tn materialists despise as hopelessly unscientific, was the 

one philosopher who told the truth about ancient physics, when lie said that it could be no 

l suggest that the key to our problem lies in a difierence of attitude towards the 

nroT^r ■ r f'™' comes to us from the 

philosophy, raised by doctors of the Hippocratic school. In 

a Heidd has pointed out that, in the medical art, 

^7 r'" towards the methods of modern science. 

fd^anL^f” kt^p careful r^ords of symptoms in individual cases; and from these they 
advanced to generalisations, and even to the nidimcnts of experimentat procedure. Nearly 
all t^ rajKoments recorded m ancient literature were made by doctors. ^ 

Heidd, however, drew no distinction between the methods of medical science and those 
iK ^ ^ ^ assumed, like Bumet, that the philosophers applied to their problems 

the inchoate scientific procedure of the doctors, and reached many of their condutiZ bv 

SeTwT ? I believe, he wi Sem 

There was, from the n a tore of the case, a radical distinction, and even opp<»ition, between 

SmZm philosophy, m the way they approached such problems Z they haa in 

^'ledidnc was, from the outset, a practical art; indeed, it was the onlv practical art which 
impeUed by its own needs to devdop a scientific method. The doctor is 

in surecrl‘"fH Cd l" {Bmtioupy6^), a hand-worker (xcipoopyO?) 

^^^'vays deahng with an individual patient, and always with a ZSS 

patient. Hence (unlike the philosopher, speculating about tim origin 
of the world) he starts by noting the symptoms of a particular case, to find out what Ls wroZ 
and needs to be put nght. The application of a remedy is based on a generdZbrfrZ 

helpful in cases of this sort’-and k k 
ttpenmentd, ifi ,t work m this case ? ’ The doctor will be led on to speculate about the 
fundamentd causes of disease health. So at last he will arrive at theV«tion of man’s 

e or y constitution the elements and active or passive properties whose eauilihrium 
needs to be restored by suitable treatment from outside. 

Contr^t with this procedure the route by which the philosopher approaches the nature 
of man He starts with cosmogony. The questions implied (“hough Ty Ze ZZZ 
stated) are of this sort; What was the original slate o/things ^ Whal 
the simplest constituents of all compound bodies ? How can we give a natural i^planation 
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of* what goes on. in the sky and under the earth ’ ? How did life begin ? From such specula¬ 
tions abotii the remotest origins of the world the philosopher arrived at accounts of the origin 
of plant, animal, and human life—accounts predetermined by doctrines already laid dou-n as 
to the nature of the w'orld as a whole. So, at the end, he came to the point where his theories 
impinged on the domain of medicine. The human body could only be composed of the same 
dements as all other bodies—water, or air, or the four dements, or atoms. The philosopher’s 

* physiological ’ theories {as we call them) were thus dictated by their cosmological dogmas; 
and they were ready to foist on the practical physician spnsn accounts of the nature of health 
and disease. 

The characteristic rcacdon of the scientiBc doctor is vigorously expressed in the treatise 
on Ancitnt Medidae. The author (who may be Hippocrates himself) attacks all writers on 
medicine who start from a groundless postulate or assumption, such as that all diseases are 
caused by ‘ heat or cold or moisture or whatever else they may fancy.’ Such postulates, he 
says, may be inevitable in dealing with ‘problems beyond the reach of obsen-ation’ {-rit 
oc^GCVEa TE xoi Atropediifva), such as * what goes on in the sky or under the earth,' There is no 
means of testing the truth of assertions made in this field. But medicine has long had a dilTerent 
principle and method of its own, securely based on discovered facts, w'hich must be taken as 
the starting-point for further discovery. Philosophers like Empedocles have written about the 
nature of things, how man came into being at the first, and of what elements he was con¬ 
structed. All this has no more to do with medicine than with painting. Man’s nature can 
be ascertained only by discovering his reactions to food and drink and the effect of habits in 
general on each indiridual. These effects wiD differ from one indiridual to another. VVe 
must start with the observation of particular cases. 

The contrast could not be more clearly expressed. The philosopher descends from above 
to deduce the nature of man from unproved postulates; the physician builds up his doctrine 
from below, generalising from particular observed facts. 

My next point is that these two opposite approaches—the a priori approach of the 
philosopher and the empirical approach of the physician—^are reflected in two opposite 
accounts of the sources of knowledge or wisdom. 

The empirical account is set forth by Aristotle,^ himself the son of a practising physician. 
It starts with the setues. In the higher animals sensation gives rise to memo^. In man repeated 
memories of the same thing result in a unified txpmttue i * This remedy benefited Callias in 
this disease, and also Socrates, and so on in many cases.* We then advance to the generalisaiion: 

* This remedy is good for all phlegmatic temperaments in burning fever.’ Such generalisations 
constitute Arl. For practical purposes experienec may be sufficient, because the physidan is 
curing not' man * in general, but some indiridual who ‘ happens to be a man.’ On the other 
hand, we associate knowledge or wisdom rather with art than w'lth mere experience, which 
knows only the fact, not the reason. Knowfedgt in the full sense comes last, with the under¬ 
standing of causes. 

It is not for nothing that Aristotle’s illustrations are all taken from the art of medicine. 
This empirical theory of knowledge had already been mentioned by Plato as having interested 
Socrates in his young days. Its author, in fact, w-as none other than the physician Alcmacon 
of the early fifth century, who taught that man Is distinguished from the animab by possessing 
understanding as well as sensation; that our sense-perceptions arc centred in the brain; and 
that from them arise mfmory, judgment for belief), and finely knowledge. Alcmacon even tried, 
by dissection, to trace the ‘ pores ’ leading from the sense organs to the brain. 

Here, then, in the practical art of medicine, we find the root of empirical epistemology— 
the idea that the senses are the uldmate source of knowledge, of that understanding which 
distinguishes man from the animals. There is no earlier trace of this view of knowledge. It 
was formulated w'hen the doctors, under the influence of Ionian rationalism, were freeing 
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their art from its magical phase and rcRccting upon the procedure they actually followed in 
the successful advance of discovery, 

If this \iew is correct, the (irst steps towards inductive science, as understt^ since the 
Renaissance, were taken by the physicians, in opposition to the philosophers. The medical 
art, inorc\'cr, was the only art known in antiquity that was impelled to formulate a method 
based on observation and rudimentaTV experiment. It thus became the only ‘ natural 
science ’ [in our sense) that existed before Aristotle. When Aristotle set his three pupils, 
Theophrastus, Eudemus, and Meno, to write the history of earlier thought, he dirided the 
field into ft) Metaphysics and Natural philosophy, (a) Mathematics, and ( 3 ) Medicine*^ He 
felt, it would seem, the force of the Hippocratic contention that Medicine stood alone, with a 
starting-point and procedure of its own, opposed to those of the philosophers. 

The alternative theory of the sources of knowledge was formulated by Plato; though 
I shall argue that it was by much the older of the two, and had all along been unconsciously 
assumed by the philosophers. It will account for their dogmatism. 

It rests upon a very' cUlferent conception of the nature and contents of memory. The 
empirical view we have just considered is materialistic. It starts from the tangible bodies 
outside us, which send off images to invade our senses and stamp impressions on the w'axen 
tablet. At birth the tablet is blank. The impressions accumulate, like a vast unsorted heap of 
postage-stamps. These arc the sole contents of memory. Having got so far, the materialist 
has reluctantly to admit something suspiciously like a mind, with an entirely inexplicable 
power of sorting out the stamps and assigning them to their respective countries in an album. 
The album will symbolise knowledge; and the materialist will then try to forget all about the 
activity of the stamp-collector. 

The memory implied in Plato’s theory of/IndJBn/jij is stored in a very different w'ay. 1 he 
senses have nothing to teach us: they arc classed with the lusts of the flesh as a positive 
hind nance. Perfect knowledge can be enjoyed only by a disembodied spirit wth no senses 
organs at all. In this life knowledge is recovered from a memory w'hich is not a record, 
inscribed since the moment of birth, of those personal experiences which arc, of course, different 
for every indix-idual. It is an impmoml memory, the same for all men. Its contents trobrace 
the w hole intelligible realm of eternal objects and truths, including all pure mathematics—-the 
whole of knowledge worthy of the name. If this knowledge was ever acquired, it was acquired 
before the soul first entered a mortal body; but it is more likely that it is eternally possessed 
by the immortal soul. In this life it is latent; but no limit can be set to the amount that can 
be recovered by recollection, when the soul withdraws from the body and its senses to think 
by itself. The process of recovery is illustrated in the A/rae, where the solution of a not very 
simple geometrical problem is elicited by questioning from a slave w'ho has never been taught 
geometry. The doctrine, supported by fresh arguments in the forms the one substantial 

proof of pre-existcncc accepted by all parties in the first part of that dialogue. 

It is instructive to attend to the more or less mythical associations and images surrounding 
Aftamntsis in the P/ui(drus, There the immortal soul is defined by its essential pow'er of self- 
motion — the power of Eros. The three main forms of desire—the love of pleasure, the love of 
honour, and the love of wisdom {(piAooo^la) — are ty'pificd by the winged chariot, drawn by 
the two horses of appetite and passion, and guided by the Intelligence, w'hsch alone is capable 
of seeing truth. The soul-chariots follow the gods in the procession compared to the pro¬ 
cession of the already purified initiates to the final revelation at Elcusis. In the divine com¬ 
pany, the soul, before incarnation, journeys outside the sphere of the visible heavens to the 
Plain of Truth, to Jeam there all the truth it can ever know. .After its descent into a mortal 
body, some part of this knowledge can be regained by recollection, prompted by intimations 
of beauty shining through the vc'd of appearances. In this experience of the awakened love 
of wisdom, the soul is rapt into a condition of enthusiasm or ecstasy, declared to be on a footing 
with the divine madness of the seer inspired by .'\pollo, and of the poet inspired by the Muses. 
Neither seer nor poet has access to the truth of things while he is in his sober senses, .^nd. 
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like the seer and the poet^ the philosopher needs to be rapt beyond this world of sensible 
experience and to recover a vision denied to the bodily eyes. 

The imagery of the Pkaedru^ myth enables us to connec[ the theory of philosophic know¬ 
ledge as drawn from memory^ with prophetic enthusiasm and the inspiration of the poet. To 
all three—seer^ poet* and sage—their peculiar wisdom comes as a rcvclaiJon—a light breaking 
in upon w'hat we call the ^ inner consciousness." All three have laid claim to a spiritual 
faculty with access to an unseen worlds beyond those limits of time and space winch confine 
the body and its senses. The m antic inspiration of Apollo endowed the scer Calc has with 
knowledge of the/rt^/ and the hidden as w^dl as of the /w^Hfr: the whole pageant of 

events in time was unrolled beneath the prophet’s vision. In dreams^ moreover, the soul (as 
Cicero says) is ■ called away from the contagion of its bodily associate, and remembers the 
pasty discerns the pr€smt^ and foresees the future; for the spirit is alive and in full vigour while 
the sleeper*s body lies as if dead." The knowledge disclosed to the poet by the daughters of 
Memory is equidly extensive. In the second liiad Homer calls on the Muses to * put him in 
mind " of all svho went to Troy: ^ for ye are goddesses, and arc present (iritpsoTi) and know all 
things^ while we only hear the report of fame and know nothing.’ Thb means that the poet, 
wdien he is inspired, can sec the past as an cye-wiiness present at the events he illustrates, no 
longer dependent on hearsay* So too ihe Muses who came to Hesiod on Helicon * know how 
to tel! many fictions that wear the guise of truth but know also how to declare the truth when 
they will.' The fictions are what we call creamres of imagination' j but what the Muses 
proceed to reveal to Hesiod is the truth about the remote past, the origin of the world and the 
birth of the gods* We should lake these claims to supemormal knowledge more seriously than 
we do. For Homer and Hesiod they were already traditional and beginning to fade into a 
conventional artifice. But earlier they had been made quite literally, 1 suspect^ indeed, 
that Homer felt as if he were not merely imagining, still less inventing* the scenes he describes, 
but seeing tvith the inward eye w hat had really taken place ; just as ion the rhapsode assured 
Socrates that, when he recited the parting of Hector and Andromache or the slaying of the 
Suitors, he was transported out of his sober sensra and " his soul belie%^cd that, in its rapt 
(^vBouoicgouffa) condition, it was present at the events in Troy or Ithaca.' 

Now the upshot of the Phaedrtis myth is that knowledge of reality—the unseen nature of 
things—comes to the philosopher through the analogous exercise of a spiritual facult^^ called 
J^'auSy having the same power to rise beyond the bounds of time and space* as the spectator of 
all time and all existence. The stages of this journey are enumerated in the Symposittm and the 
central Ixsok$ of the Republic, It carries the soul all the svay from the shadow's of the Cave to 
the \ision of the Good. The Journey is always described in terms of progressive illumination, 
such as we inevitably use in spealdiig of intdlectual discover)'. All the great pioneers of 
thought have seen the light suddenly irradiate the intelligible pattern in an array of facts that 
had seemed disorderly and meaningless. This experience Plato equates wdth poetic arid 
prophetic inspiration. Such moments of illumination come w hen thought has been extremely 
concentratedj shutting out the distracting influx of external impressions. A truth which has 
long been shaping itself breaks through into comciousnessj and we seem to recognise some¬ 
thing we have always known and had forgotten. 

This theory' of the sources of philosophic knowledge is no flight of Plato’s fancy. It 
reproduces a serious belief far older than the empirical theory of Alcmaeon—belief, more¬ 
over, w hich still flourishes in no small part of the w'orld. In that phase of society w hen writing 
IS unknown or confined to a small lettered class, the tvisdom of the community is possessed and 
orally transmitted by persons of a type in which the attributes of seer, poet, and philosopher 
are united. Prophecy (in the wide sense) has been defined as the expression of thought, 
whether subjective or objectit c, and of knotvledge, w'hether of the present, the future, or the 
past, acquired by inspiration and uttered in a condition of exaltation or trance. The artistic 
form of such utterance is poctr)'. Epic poetry', the literature of entertainment, prcseix cs the 
history of the race and the great deeds of the men of old* Didactic poetry covers the origin 
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of the Vi'odd aiid of human institutions^ the genealogical descent of families^ catalogues^ 
proverbial or gnomic ^visdom, and iitfonnation useful to the fanner and the sea-farer—all ihc 
elements combined in Hesiod, 

Taught by the Muses* the poets are aware of no boundary separating ihe utterance of 
spintual adventures and joumc)^ to the unseen world from information about the right times 
for sowing crops or about the w'inds prc^’^alent in certain seasons, which must have come from 
normal experience and observation. All this lore is vested in a class claiming mantle powers 
and universally respected as the most intellectual and gifted members of the community. 
Examples are: the Tuhh of ancient India, the druids in Gaub th.t ^lid of ancient Ireland* 
Their successors today are found in ihe Siberian shaimns, the scei^ of Polynesia (which is said 
to possess the richest oral literamre in the world)* the priests who taught Roscoe the history 
of Uganda, and so on. Such men are not witch-doctors or vulgar magicians or pathological 
neurotics. They are rather remarkable for health and sajiity* and when not exercisitig their 
mandc powers* go about their business like anyone else* 

Here I am relying on a great mass of evidence in Mr. and Mrs^ Chadwick's sur^'^cv of oral 
literature all round the outskirts of Mediterranean civilisation, from Gaul and Ireland* across 
Scandinavia and Siberia, to Polynesia* India* and North Africa. Their results are summed 
up in Mrs. Chadmek^s Pctirjf ^nd PFcpkeg^^ a book w'hLch 1 earnestly recommend to all students 
of literature. I will quote one paragraph: 

The fundamental elements of the prophetic function seem to have been everywhere the 
same* Everywhere the gift of poetty is inseparable from divine inspiration. Everywhere this 
inspiration carries ^vith it knowledge—wdictlicr of the past* in the form of history and genealogy; 
of the hidden present* in the form commonly of scientiJfic information; or of the future, in 
the form of prophetic utterance in the narrower sense^ Always this knowledge is uttered in 
poetry^ \yhich is accompanied by music, whether of song or instrument. Music is cveryw'herc 
the medium of communication with spirits. Invariably we find that the poet and scer attributes 
his inspiration to contact with supernatural pow^ers^ and his mood during prophetic utterance 
is exalted, and remote from that of his normal existence. Generally wc find that a recognised 
process is in vogue* by which the prophetic mood can be itidiiccd at wiH. The lofty claims of 
the poet and seer are universally admitted* and he himself holds a high status w'herever he is 
fouud-^ 

To vmdcrstand the atdiude of the early philosopher* we must see him as emerging from 
this composite fig^c of the mantic person. By Plato*s time seer* poet, and sage had become 
distinct* but he dirined their origin^ affinity. He had before him a complete survival of the 
ty^e in Empedocles. As phUosopher* Empedocles narrated the past and future history' of 
the cosmos; ^ prophci, he revealed the destiny of the soul and the means of purification; 
everyone admits his genius as a poet; and he called liimself a god who had risen above the 
^mmds of mortality. Earlier stiU* I Jeracleitus had denounced the ^ learning of many thi ngs*' 
Searching mmsclf, he found within him the Ij)gos w^hich he delivered in the oracular style of 
the Lord of Delphi* who neither explains nor hides the truth, but indicates it by a sign*' 
Pythagoras was the hierophant of plulosophic mysteries, reiF'ealcd only to the pure. Par* 
mcnidcs* from wdiom Plato inherited the image of the Soul-chariot* was borne by the horses of 
the Sun beyond the gates of day and night* to karn the nature of things from a goddess. The 
truth so revealed already came to him in the form of logical deduction from self-evident 
premises—the form in which the truths of geometry unfold themselves to Ammnesis. Par¬ 
menides IS the prophet of Reason; and he sets the senses at defiance. 

\ et c^licr^ in the sixth century, the wise men who shared with the poeu the title oo^sicrrati 
were no doubt rationalists; but it is an anachronism to represent them as entirely^ sceptical 
and disiU^oned men of science, starting afresh to study Nature by obscjv^atioii and experi- 
ment. They stood witliin the old tradition; and it is likdy that Anaximander* for example, 
would look back to the cosmogony of Hesiod, and other cosmogonies of ihe same fundamental 
pattern* as the genuine revelations they' claimed to be. In Hesiod's short account of the 
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origin of the world, the m^'thical element is already reduced to the thinnest veil of aUegoiy or 
metaphor. Anaximander had only to remove the la^t vestiges of poelicoi symbolism and to 
fill out the scheme with operant factors which seemed indubitably prosaic and natural. 

The philosopher thus appears a$ the rationalising successor of the poet-scer* relying at the 
outset on the traditional wisdom^ confirmed by his own inward comiction. On the other hand, 
his rationalism was to bring him later into conflict with those two other figures, who had been 
taking their separate ways. The prosecution of Anaxagoras is believed to have been instigated 
by the seers, whose occupation as interpreters of omens would be gone, if philosophers were 
allowed to explain eclipses and earthquakes—* what goes on in the sky and under the earth ■ 
—as natural events and not signs of di\inc wrath, Diopdthes, whose decree forbade such 
atheistical heresies, himself a seer. And in the mord sphere, the authority of the poets 
on matters of religion and conduct w^as threatened by the Sophists and Socrates, Among 
Socrates' accusers, Meletus figures on behalf of the poets^ and it is with him that Socrates 
debates the religious count in the indictment. The quarrel between poetry and philosophy 
was carried further by Plato, to lengths w^hich strike us as extravagant. 

These rivalries throw light back upon the dme w^hen poet, seer, and sage w^ere the same 
person* After they had become separate, the poet and the seer still claimed the inspiration of 
the Muses and Apollo* Plato revived the corresponding claim of the philosopher. But, as 
I have argued, this was no novelty. The philosopher had ail along fdt that his spirit was 
reaching out, beyond every'-day experiences to an unseen realm of certain truth. 

Against the prestige of this immemorial iradidon, the protest of the physicians, with their 
empirical theory of knowledge, had little weight. Those very Hippocratic writers w^ho object 
to the philosopher’'s empty assumptions, indulge in dogmatic pronouncements ecjually un¬ 
founded* ^ All disease/ they will say, ‘ is due to lack of balance in the four humours*' Their 
only excuse is that the four humours can be seen and touched and dealt with, whereas no one 
has ever seen * the hot' and * the cold** 

If Aristode had followed his father’s profession and never joined the Academy, who can 
say how far he might have carried the empirical impulse of medicine into the whole field of 
natural philosophy ? But he succumbed to the iufiuence of the divine Plato; and no sooner 
were he and his master dead than they became authorities, whose intuitioiis rendered the 
study of brute fact superfluous* Thence onwards and all through the Middle Ages^ the 
philosopher ranked once more beside tlie prophet, and the premises to which all knowledge 
must conform were furnished by the combined revelation of faith and reason. The empirical 
theory of knowledge has only raised its head again effectively in the last few centuries. It 
is a mistake to assume that it governed the speculations of ancient Ionia* 
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OLYMPICHUS OF ALl^iDA AND THE C.\RIAN EXPEDITION OF 

ANTIGONUS DOSON 


An inscription found at Dcmlrdjid^rd In Caria^ and published by A. Laumonicr in 
T 934 j^ dcaJs with the granting of the citizenship of some unnamed city (probably Aiinda) to 
Dionytas and Apoiias, officials in the chancery (^iffrcoAor/paflou (rtf)) of OlympichuSj the 
irrporrnyos of a Hellenistic king,, whom Laumonier very reasonably identifies with Philip V of 
Maccdon: 01>Tnpichus he assumes to be the Garian d^tiast of that name* * w hose machinations 
against the towTi of Tasus In about 202 B.c* arc recorded in three well-known inscriptions* 
^vhich HoJleaux published in 1899.^ Unfortunately* in dating his inscription to the year 
S02, Laumonicr paved the way for certain unjustifiable conclusions about the relations of 
Macedonia and Caria during the last quarter of the third century n.c.; and as these con¬ 
clusions have since been drawn by Lcuschau,^ it is important^ I think* to point out their 
tenuous basis before there is any risk of their becoming widely accepted. 

The question at issue is the status of Olympichus at the time when the Rhodians com¬ 
plained to him about the harassing of the friendly tow n of lasus by his man Podilus. In the 
course of thdr complaints, the Rhodians mention “ King Philip*" and demand that Olymi- 
pichus respect the rights of Ia$us * in confoTmily vrith the intentions which die king has 
expressed in writing hence Holleaux concluded that Olympichus was Philip's sulx^rdmate, 
acting openly in his interests and recognised as such by the Rhodians,^ Already Hicks ^ 
had suggested the identification of Olympichus with the Carian dynast mentioned by Polybius 
(w 90* i) as one of the benefactors to Rhodes after the earthquake of 22 j b.c. ; * from this it 
IVas only a short step for Beloch to link him up with the Carian expedition of Antigonus 
Doson* and to assume a continuous period of Alacedonian domination in Caria from the 
time of that expedition up to the date of the Rhodian to Ol>mipichus (which* ignoring 

Holleaux^s strong arguments for aoiz* he dated early in Philip's reign).^ 

Criticising Bcloch"s view, Nicolaus* correctly pointed out, however, that there was no 
reason to think that Olympichus was not an independent d^mast, acting in his own interests 
as well as Philipps, in short that his relations ivitli the king w^ere quite loose and not rigidly 
defined: othenvise he left the question much as it stood. But Ernst Meyer*" who ivas first 
critical and later incredulous of Doson^s expedition to Caria, made one significant com¬ 
ment. Had Maccdon possessed Carian territory in 202, it would have been governed by a 
cTTpc£TTiiy6Sj and it was to tliis officer that the Rhodians must have presented their complaints 
about Podilus's attacks on Ia$u 5 j, not to Olympichus; hence Philip had no such possessions 
at that time. 

Lenschau seized upon this point: if* as Laumonier^s dating suggested* Olympichus 

was Philip's oTparriyos in 202, then the conclusion to be drawn from Meyer's argu¬ 

ment must be completely reversed: and it logically followed that Caria w^as a Macedonian 
possession from the time of Doson's expedition in 2:^7.^^ DosoRj he argued^ opened up 
friendly relations with a local dynasti Olympichus of Aiinda, and gave him the status of a 
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Macedonian c-Tpcrrriy 6 $^^ This relationship was maiittained into the reign of Philipj and in 
the years following 205* when the latter was set upon an eastern policy, liis OTpaTTiy6s 
embarked upon an aggressive course on his behalf. 

Attractive though it may appear* thi^ version of Lcnschau^s is vvithout adequate founda¬ 
tion. For there is not the slightest reason to date Laumonicr's inscription to 202. On the 
contrary^, there are good grounds for thinking that it refers to a time subsequent to Philip's 
invasion of Can a. Fir^t* ho^vever^ excluding Laumonier's inscription, wc ma'it consider 
what other evidence there is relev'ant to Lenschau'S theory of a continuous Macedonian 
oTpaTTiyicc in Caria throughout ^hc period in particular what was the position 

at that lime of such dynasts as Olytnpichus.^^ 

For the period immediately preceding Ptolemy TV's accession there is reason to think 
that certain of the dynasts of Asia Minor, though virtually independent^ came within the 
general sphere of Ptolemaic interest. This is implied by Polyb. v. 34, 7,^^ w^hich contrasts 
tlie negligent attitude of Philopator towards the ewerseas possessions of Egy^pt with that of his 
predecessors; enumerating these possessions Polybius writes: Trapif^EivTo Be toI? Ktxra Tf|v 
"Aaioev BuudoTctt^, 6uola>J kgI vtiooi?, Ssottojcivte^ ™v hrnpotvEsTrorrcov ttoMcov kocI 
TOTTCiiv xai Ai|i;^cov Kord ttSoov "rfjv rrapoAEov derro EXAqorrivTou koci tcjv 

Korrd AuoiMC3fXfi«v tottwv* This seems to imply tliat Philopator's predecessors, by their control 
of the coastal cides^ harbours* etc., were able to ^ exercise their influence over the dyitasts of 
Asia Minor.' Doubtless Polybius was thinking of the Aitaiids; but there is no reason to 
think there were not others. Can we identify them? 

.After the earthquake of 227 Rhodes was the recipient of gifts from many quarters; 
among the benefactors listed by Polybius (v. 9^^ included ol Kcrrae ttiv Aoiav ovtes 

buvdoTCfE TOTE, Wyw Aucrofvicfv *Oi^uuTrtx°'^ Aiiivafov* Olympichus is of course the dynast of 
AHnda: the other tw-o arc unknown. Attempts have been made to identify one or the 
other a predecessor of the Moagetes who was dyna$t of Cibyra in Greaier Phrygia at tlic 
time of Cm ManlWs Galatian expedition In 189; and Wilhelm has suggested that 
^ Lysanias ' hides a reference to Lysias of the Pliry'gian dynasty of the Philomel ids. Neither 
theory has much to support it* though the second i$ perhaps the less improbable. However, 
the likelihood is that both Limnaeus and Lysanias were, like Olympichus, minor dynasts in 
Caria or the immediate vicinityi who had therefore neighbourly reasons for their bcneractioiis 
to the damaged city.^* 

The existence of such dynasts in various parts of .Ada Mmor under the Selcucids is well- 
attested. Thus a Sruymcao decree of about ^44 s.o.*® refers to Seleucus II as ^vxiting irpos 
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Tous paoiXEt^ mi T0O5 SuvdoTo:^ mi tc:^ ird^t^ Koci tgc 18 vt]^ requesting th^t the city be declared 
inviolable; and two Pergamene inscriptions^^ celebrate the \ictor>* of At talas I over 
Seleucns IIFs generals and Lysias, who b probably the Phrj'gian dynast of that itarac.*^ 
Hence it is clear that there ^verc dynasts in Asia \Iinor prior to the War of the Brothers* 
recognised by and presumably loyal to the Sckucid house. Whether^ however, tJiose of 
S.W* Asia Minor“Ol>Tnpichus andj if our assumption is correct, Limnaeus and Lysanias— 
come within this category, or w^hetber, as has been suggested,^ they sprang up during the 
confusion of the War of the Brodiers^ is by no means easy to determine. IfVhat docs seem 
likely in cither case Is that they broke away from Syria and in the confusion which surrounded 
the rise and subsequent defeat of Antiochus Hierax ranged themselves—stiU nominally 
independent — in the eamp of Ptolemy^ who not only controlled much of Garia, but also 
stood behind Hierax^s conqueror, Attains of Pcrgan^tim.** Granted* this is conjecture: but 
it is conjecture based upon probability. The setbacks vvhJch Selcucos II suflcred at the 
hands of Hiera^JC^ and those indicted upon his successor by At talus were in remarkable con* 
trast to the latter^s consistent successes against all three of his opponents; they render it 
highly unlikely that the dynasts of Caria remained loyal to an empire from which they wxrc 
so effectively separated. And it is surely a valid argument, if one ex siieniiOi that the Plirygian 
d^mast Lysias, but no other* k recorded as fighting alongside Seleucus IITs generals against 
Attains. In fact, from the time of Hicra.x's revolt down to the recovery of the western 
provinces by Achacus, in the years 2^23-220*-* die Seleucid position in SAV. Asia Minor was 
very wxak, a fact wholly consonant with Polybius's statement that Philopator's predecessors 
had the Asiatic d>masts within their sphere of influence. Moreover, Achaeusb defection 
once more sabtracted this western territory from Antiochus I IPs domains; nor was it till he 
had executed Achaeus in 213 and made his subsequent Asiatic * anabasis ^ that Antiochus 
irromaocTo Tqs l 6 io:^ ^ ^ * ^05 hridaAaTTsou^ TToXeis Kod Touy ^irl TdBe toO TesOpou 

€w6<rras (Polyb. xi. 34, 14)* 

Admittedly this picture k ^ike^chy and ihe evidence for it slight. OhTupichus maj have 
been exceptional among the dynasts. He niciy have been appointed Andgonus Boson's 
general m Caria in 227, and may even have acted for him in some capacity until 323, when 
the Lagids and Andgonids patched up ihcir old quarrel at the expense of Cleomenes of 
Sparta for the reference to Ol^Tnpichus as dynast at the time of his benefactions to 
Rhodes does not completely rule out the possibility that he was also a Macedonian oTporrqyo^."^ 
Indeed* there is nothing in Polybius which definitely excludes a contlnuotts Macedonian 
oTpcrrriyiCi: in Caria from 227 to 201 or later; for* it should be noted* at the dme when 
Aiidochus finished hb ^ anabasis * and took possession of ‘ the sca-coast towns and the dynasts 
ihis side Taurus/ 01 >Tnpichiis w^as in any case probably in communication with Philip V. 
Achacus'a recovery' of the area w^as perhaps equally incomplete: in both cases Polybius is 
wTidng in general terrns^ Nevertheless, the complete omission by Polybius of any reference 
to a Macedonian province in Caria or to its control by Olympichus in a scries of passages 
which are concerned with the sovereignty over that area and its dynasts favours the view' 
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that any such province can have had only a very ephemera! existence. It is a view which 
obmins support when we turn to the more positive evidence afforded by the las us inscription 
published by Holleaux. 

This decree records how certain representations have been made to Olympichus by the 
Rhodians on behalf of lasus, which he is threatening- finally the Rhodians make it quite 
clear that toij [iku koi tocv eOvoiov tov ccCrrSa ttotI | tDiXunrov 

6 55 ^ 10 ^, Trpd^Ei 61 & 'TT^rrEicrrai ouji^Epoirra | ^Tpstu iroid dcrqui^iocv (insc, 

C, 11 .91-3) - This—the last sentence of the decree — k intended as a plain threat to Olympichus- 
The distinction made between Olympichus and Philip is, however^ significant; it raises the 
qucstioii: If 01 >Tnpichus is Philipps general, how can Rhodes make war on the subordinate 
and yet maintain peace with the king? 

Clearly if Olympichus had now for twenty-five years held his dynastic title merely by 
courtesy within a domain which was in fact Macedonian, and which he actually governed as 
a Macedonian (rrpormy6sj the distinction made by the Rhodians is absurd. Hence, if Len- 
schauk theory is to survive this difficulty, Olympichus must have exercised a dual function 1 
controlling certain territory — including, presumably, Alinda itself—as dynast, and governing 
other parts as representative of Pella. In this case his position would be parallel to that of 
Philocles, who had combined the role of virtually autonomous king of Sldon with that of 
navarch, or * viceroy of the sea/ under Ptolemy Philadelphus- Even so the Rhodian 
dktinction would be curious; for by appealing to Pltilip at all the Rhodians were laying 
stre^ on Olympic bus's relations with Pella—on his subordinate rather than his independent 
functions — and one would expect some reference to his actual position as orporTTiy^- 
finding none, one can scarcely resist the impression that Olympichus was not Philip's crTponriiyos 
in t202. 

There is, hovvev'er, one possible explanation consonant with the theory of the continuous 
oTpomiyia. The object of the Rhodians in insisting on their friendship vvith Philip (at a time 
when it was clearly strained) i$ diplomatic; like the Actoiians in 220,^ they seek to limit 
any possible clash, and failing that to put the onus of attack upon Philip. Given this inten¬ 
tion it 13 not impossible that they should play upon Olympicbus^s dual functlouj appealing 
to Philip to curb his subordinate, yet at the same time stressing that in attacking Olympichus 
ihey would be attacking only the d)Tiasi of Alinda. It might not be logical; but diplomacy 
frequently jettisons logic. 

Once more then we have a probability, but nothing conclusive. For a decisive argu¬ 
ment that Olympichus was not Philipps o-rpoTnyos prior to 201 we must turn to Philip’s 
reaction to the Rhodian complaints and the method he adopted to satisfy them. For the 
curious thing is that he givjK his instructions through the agency of Rhodes! Olympichus 
is called upon by the Rliodian envoys to respect lasus and make amends to it dKoXoOdcas 
Cnro TOO tTnaTaAeia[iv, et6b|T]oe on TOiurrciiu 6MoAoyoO^Eva (puvtTTCii -n-pderawv 

[t 3 i I tJc toO crlpfoEi Kcd T0I5 Irrior^Aoiyiivotj 1^' ca>TDu 9t[Ajav|6}pwTTOis ttoti Totv 

rroXiv {Insc. C, IL 78^1). This expression of Philip's wEhes U mentioned earlier as con- 
iained In rd imo[TccAiJchfa inro tou pctffiXtof ttotI [ tkJv tt6Aiv (Ensc, C, U. 74-5). Now It has 
been argued that in wnting to Rhodes in these terms Philip was simply playing a double 
game, feigning to placate the Rhodians while secretly he egged on OEnnpichus to new^ 
aggressions- This seems to be a likely interpretation of Philip's policy, for it corresponds to 
what he was doing m Crete and also to the manoeuvre by which his man He rack Ides 
succeeded in burning part of the Rhodian dockyatch*^" But the possibility of such a role 


« So Tam, Axtigam-t Cenetoi^ p, 109. For a 
ewnon of |waa[imi and an acrount of the irLy:;Tip- 

Udiu rctaiing 10 him sre HoUc^ux, R£G viii. i Bg^, 37 
(ca £ttttbs u 3£4 ; M. Scgrci 

Potyb. iv. 15, a uqr oS 5 ' ACtuAoI , + . . . . 

ttp 4 { Tx koI 


dyov « ■ + . . sOro^ bt 

“ Cf. Xicolaiu^ {ip4 n'i.i pp. 77-8. 

n Polyh. xiii. 5^ 1; cl - Walh^ii, Phi!^ I' of AfactAtm 
(CjunbndsCp 1^40}. p. 110. 

Polyb. xiii. 5^, 1-3: Folyacn. v. 17 (a); cf. W^lbank, 

£1^. erf.p p. III. 
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depend^ essentially upon Olytnpiclius^s status remaining ambigu^^us* It might be known that 
he was in close touch with Philipp but if he was in fact a Macedonian officer^ then his 
activities could not be repudiated by Philipj and the only way in which the king could hope 
to give satisfaction to ihe Rhodians would be by a statement that he had issued Instructions 
10 Olympichus direct, the decrees as presct\'cd have^ ho%vcvctj no refenence to such a 
statement and, further, omit to mention Olympiehuis^s status, which would be decidedly 
curiouSj if he wa$ indeed Philipps gencrah^^ 

We can only conclude that in 1202 Olympichus was still an independent dynast, hnouTi 
to be closely connected iivith Philip V, but not openly and directly under his authority* Ihe 
cliange in status must have come* not with Doson^Sj but %vith Philipps Carian expeditioUj 
and Laumonicr's inscription must consequently be dated subsequent to summer 1201,®* As 
Philip’s power lasted in parts ofCaria until 197*®^ this offers no difficulties. 

1 have deliberately omiticd considering whether the Olympichus of Holleaux's and 
Laumonier^s inscriptions (and I agree %vith the latter in referring both to the same man) is 
identicaJ with the Olympichus mentioned by Polybius as a benefactor of Rhodes, Laumonier 
thinks it probable that the latter was the father of the former: but he is basing this view on 
the possibility that one or the odier is identical with the "OXuutrExou meH' 

tioned as the recipient of the citizenship of a Carian tovra, probably lasus^ on an inscription 
published by Cousin in 1B89.®" Both Holleaux ^ and Lenschau reject the idenliftcation 
as unlikely; and without categorically denying the ]>ossibility that this Olympichus may be 
the same as the one we are considering^ it seems safest to refrain from inferences based on 
such an identification. ^VTiether, therefore, Phihp^s man Olyiinpiclius is the Rhodian bene¬ 
factor or his son is not capable of proof oil our present evidence: nor Is it very material to 
the immediate aigument, since the same conclusions are valid,, whether we are dealing with 
one man or wo successive members of one dynasty.^® 

For the point I wish to stress is this. Laumonieris inscription, describing Olymipichus^s 
status subsequent to 202, can have no direct bearing on the ciue&tion of Doson^s obscure 
Carian expedition of 327.^^ The altitude of extreme scepticism with regard to his expedi¬ 
tion is no longer so conunoii as it used to be: but the j^ositive evidence is still very slight, 
and it is important not to allow it to seem stronger than it actually is. Whai the facts con¬ 
cerning Olympichus (or hh dynasty) do seem to ^suggest is that he was one of a number of 
dynasts in SAV* Asia Minor^ who cither obtained their independence or at least abandoned 
their Syrian allegiance during the War of ihc Brothers, nAfter some years of confusion, during 
the clash between Hicrax and At talus, they finally drifted into the sphere of Ptolemaic interest. 


“ Tliia In Dill- s itilcr lo the pdppte of 

Abac ill Pliod^, Philip 

YtypolTlfl Tfii ^HpciKXfllni^ irit Hcraclcidci Vi^ 

pcobftbEy in Phiicu^ a hc[d earlier 

Alexander; cf. Folyb. v. 4: 6 Tmryid hd 

-Hk ini This analog^' with Hcra- 

clcida wduM uiU be valid, notwidislaiHii n|^ Ol^mpiehu^'i 
pcHtulatcd dual n>]c ai dyiyui and rc^’a] ofiitxr, 

111 a liiglidy dilferciu ff^rm, rhii point weu ma<;lr by 
tip- nV.ir [>r 69, when ht poinicd uui Uiai if 
Philip had had a o-rpmiy^ m Carh'i he would have in¬ 
structed ^IM 10 tell Olytnpirhiu 10 rcfmin fmm attackinE; 
lastU. 

T.lic phrUK 5 aa]Tpi^vTH 'OAvttTrixwi "r^f 

iv ii the uii4ai fcKrnuiliL for 

ofhriaU altac-hcd to Linp and dynaiti [m intCTCiUng 
pTi»r of Qlympichm'ft dml staius—after soi—aa dynaai 
and otfhdaJ); r..aiimnniirr quoE« a number of 

rxainptt:i of the phrase. It aflordi uo rvidcnce on ihe 
lengih of itmc Olytnpichiu had been arparnix^^ since it it 
in hit frapariEy as ^ independent' ruler that he posscsiia an 

or. Xle>'crj. 0^. n'l-i p>^ 70; VV'aJhank^ 0^+ n(-t P- 
n. 4 p p. 175 - 

*T CkmdPr J 5 CW siu- 18B9, ^3 nq, 'Ilie Ob'niptchuJ, 


KMi of Troilin, nn an imenpuon published by Bucklfr- 
C'-aldcr, vi. 3, iiOr 4, hai nolhin^ ai all lo do Wrilfa 

OlympichiiS of ..Minda [c(. L, Ri:jbert* REG lii. 1939^ 506, 
no. 4: ihe abiencx of an ethnic pmva he h a cihzcn 
of 3:.^amceia), and ihc sofnew-hat fanciful rctortviructicwi 
ihettr proposed Jvii. an Olymptehus gave buildinga iq 
I jtodieeia (Buckler's Inscription); in 197 Lt^udifini Jfx Ana 
were lighting affalnsl Macedun. {lAvy fP) ajuiiii. iS, 3): 
thefelbre Olvmpkhuj prphably desertra Pliilip and Opposed 
him as well} may be dismissed as wilhcut foundation. 
Cf. Roatoirttcfr, (fpr n. ^30, 

“ RE(i lii, 18^, 3a, * extrtmenveni doulcias«*, 

" /'- M; s.v. ‘ OlympielMM^* coL 185^ ‘ hai , - . wohl 
nichts tnit ihni tu lun.* 

** The older custom was for a man to Lake hit grttnii- 
/dJArfV namci bui Cousiit's inscription it nt any rate a 
yjdiil example of the hurt that thh wu no lunger rigidly 
adhered tOj and the two men nn^ht wclJ have been father 
and son. 

On the date of tliis see Fine, AJPh lii, 1940, I-43 
^Valbank, di.f p, 1C* n= 4. 

Secp for cx^mple^ Kolbe, GsAi. CuL An^. i&tSr Pp- 
4S9Jr9-p .Meycr^ n'l.j Nachtr^e^ p, t6i; Hnl* 

leaux, jkxv, 1933, 344, n. 8; fUi^phit L 1936, 36, n. 1. 
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When Doson invaded Caria in 227, he may well have opened up relations of a loose kind, 
probably in the form of guest-friendship, with the then ruler of Alinda," Such ati aetion 
fits in well with the anti-^Ptolemaic character of the Cariaji exp^ition.'*'* However, win the 
Maccdono-Egy'ptian tapprockemeat towards the end of Doson’s reign,*® any political signiScance 
will temporarily have lapsed; with the weakerung of Ptolemaic power towards the end of 
Philopator’s reign and the transfer of Macedonian interest to the Aegean and Asia Mmor 
after the Peace of Plioenice *® Philip evidently rmved his relations %vith Alinda, and obtained 
the collabomtion of Olympichus in a mutually profitable scheme of expansion to the detri¬ 
ment of Rhodes.*' Poliowing upon Philip’s personal intervention in 201, Olympichus passed 
directly within his sphere of control and took the status of orpcmiyo^. 

The evidence, therefore, that Olympichus affords for the reality of the Garian expedmon 
is in fact very slight; indeed it cannot be stated categorically that Macedonian relations 
with Alinda were not first established by Philip during the years 205-^02, through the agency 
of envoys (as he established contacts w ith the Bastamac and Danube tnbes m the years 
following 184).*® But such a compact would, in the circumstances, have tended to be 
secret ** and the open Rhodian assumption that Olympichus is Philip’s man points to a 
longer and more definite association than this hypothesis makes possible. On this question, 
however, the inscription published by Laumonier provides no new material; wt up after 
201, its value lies solely in Us indication of the change in Olympichus’s status subsequent to 
Philip V’s invasion ofCaria.®" 


Tht Umwrsityf Zipffpflo/. 


“ That Olymplchii* may have acted Dwoti'a govenw 
until iJic \%itk csimoif "wc saWp be 

complet^y ruled cuti but it rnnainA r umup- 

ported b>' any cvid<;ncc- .a . ^ 

** On tbia SM Oro^'MUj. Cach, tie? Ifedin* (GotJm^ 
ilia 2. 145-bi Betiiag«i| ^oaig AnUgonat i>jr™ 

Tam, 732- irtvo, 
Afhen. xiii, l&33p 37 CartiHj expedition 

WR5 dircct«r againil Sym (ctJnfra A>Tnardj KXXviUa 

There ii ft ^strong' probahility ihat Dosoft actunlly 
nuTcudered any corquesii he had made hi cxrhan^ for 
thi: cessation of Fiolcmaic luhddin lo Spamj cf, 

€AH vii. 722 J NiMiftUi, fli,, pp. 71 m i ^Valba^i, 
tt*,, p, 13, n- a, 

Wftlbankp dl., pp. , v ^ ^ 

** Is h noieworthy that Phibp'a policy « 

Olympichui) is in marhed eantrasl to lhat of EtaiKrfl in 
227^ for thiffon cftrerol lo ominlftin iJic iricadly 


netitrsdlty oF Rhodes by gift* noi only ffam biniMdr, but 
also from his Wife drnracu (Folyb. v. 89. 7>—iht lattrr 
being in line: wilh, and perbap* designed to recall prcvioii* 
bcrucfaciion* of the Eptiote rttyal house TlltiAChldaSt 
/jAdTurl Chrvnkli (cd- Blmkfftt»fR+ Bomi^ 191^)^ * 1 . 

for dedications by Pji-rfhu* to Athena of Lindus). 

Walbaiik, ttp. iciLf pp. 237 ?fq- r^otc too that if 
laui, rif.^ p. 77x n. 2 % i* nght* and Otympch^ h id be 
intlujed Rinufijf ihc dynast* over whom AndoeJms rc- 
assenod his ennur^ (Polyb. xir 34, 14 E see abOk'C, p. lO)* it 
b not impoMihle that his frrat contacts with .Maetdoo are 
to be connected with the SyrtHMacedonian pad of 203^* 
But thii hypolbcRti ii open to the same obicctioiii a* dial 
ju*t mcnLioilcd ftbm'e. 

it Just al Philip's support UlC Cre [Rftl and Dicacarthuj 
WM secret; cf. WRlbanl, fit., p. IIO- 

« I am indebted Uiroughout the whole of ihw arUcIc 
to ibe friendly erlticUni and sugECsdaos of Dr, Pkrq 
Treves. 





TH£ GREEK INSCRIPTIONS IN THE FlTZWlLLIAM MUSEUM. 


The collection of Greek imcriptioiis in the FitEwilliaiti Museum^ Cambridge, has been 
much increased during the last four decades. It will therefore be us^ul to give a complete 
list, and, where it seems to be advisable, a full description of these sixty-four texts in stone, 
bronze and wood, twenty-four of which are unpublished, as far as I am able to ascertain, or 
have been published without full transcription.^ 

I. Athens, 

j, Clarke's Marbles XXX = CIG 78 = IG P 87. Acquired in 1865. 

2, Clarke's Marbles 1 = ClG 835B = IG IIP 2396. Acquired in 1865. 

3* Glarkt's Marbles XII = CIG 839 = IG IIP 2410 ^ A. Michaelis, An/rUnt Marbles in 
Great ^rifdtjn, No. a i = A, Conze, iJif aiiischea Grabreli^s IV pp. 23 f., No. 1820 and 
’ pL 387. Acquired in [865. 

4. CIG 2033 =/G IP 2017 Michaelis, op, oV. No. 22 Conze, op. Ht, 11 p, 230, 

No, 1065 and pi. 217. Acquired in 1865. 

5. Conze, op. cit. II pp. 195 f.. No. 912. Acquired in 1884. 

6. Conze, op, at, IV p. 49, No. 1930 and pi. 413 = Friends oj the FUzujitliam Museum 

Annual Report, 1919. Acquired in 1919. Length 49 cm., height 97 cm., thickness 
to cm. 

II. Peltponnesus. 

a, Dyme. CIG 1543 = W. Dittenberger, Sjdloge Insmplionam Graeearum No. 684. Trans¬ 

ferred from Trinity College in 1924. 

b. Megalopolis. Fragment of a bronze decree, given by Dr. M. R, James in 1B91, Un¬ 

published. Script of fourth or third century n.c. Length and height about lo cm. 
(exact measurements could not be taken owing to war conditions), 

f)Mi]p,ai K[xjpieu6vn:(Bv(?) 

Kvpiey[ 6 irTCi 3 v(?) 

]s dt^6iip£vos TO icf B[ 

JrKGrrdcyayc Kod t6[ 

5 IffOTTO 8^ Kal -rd £A[6MSvct(?) 

]Tds TpOTnJ[v[ 

in. Islands, 

a, Cos or Rhodes, CIG 2654 = P. JacobsthaJ, 93 Winkelmannsprogramm, p, 26, No. 4. 

Acquired in 1865, perhaps via Egypt, 

b. Samos. Clarke's Alarbles XlII = C/G 2262 - Mich ad i s , <p. cit. No. 24. Acquired 

in 1865. 

IV. Crete, 

a, Eremopoli. 

I, Spratt, Travels and Researehes in Crete U p. 419, No. 17 and pi. I ^ Jourtt. 
FhiL II (1853) p. 104, No. 7. Acquired in 1854. 

^ It n By aiaty fa tKa.iik tlw JPitsiA'iUioin iirtielt anU uj complete it imdcf tvsr canditiomi lit laSD. 

MuMum auithoriiiB foe the kind pertniwon 10 publub Jo ailditian, tbanks arc due to Dr. W. Morel for tlie con- 
chme ttxu, and cnpcdally the DirettOf, the Honoiaiy UibuliDW ligned with bU name, and to Sir Hexbcrt 
Keepcti and ibe memben of the Half of the FitiwilliaiQ ThqmpKW fw tratulatioiu of Demotk niiamny Inbdi. 
Miueuin far givipg cac ml SLVAibble fAdlilja ta begin lllli 

14 
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2. Spratt, op. eit. II p. 420, No. 18 and pi. I 18 = Jeiim. PftiL II p. 107, No. 5 = 

Kalbel, Epigr. Grace*, No, 196. Acquired In 1854. 

3. Spratt, op* ciU I p. 197; II p. 421, No. 20 and pi. I ao = Jawm. Phil. H p. 108, 

No. 6 = Michadis, ap. cit. No. 13 = H. Rochl, Jnscr* Grate. Antiquist., No, 474 = 
E. S. Roberts, Pnirodactioa to Greek Epigraphy, 1 p. 47, No. 13. Acquired in 1854* 

h. Lcbena. Spratt, op. cU. II pp. 422 f. No. 1 and pi. II i = Joum. PkU. II p. 106, No, 3 = 
Kaibel, op. cit. No. B39 — M. Guarducci, Inscr. Cut. I p. 171, No. 24. Acquired 
in 1654. 

t. Foecilasium. Spratt, op. cit. U p, 4^8, No. t6 and pi. II 16 = ^oarn. Phit. II pp. 
105 f. No. 2 = Guarducci, op. ciL II pp. 230 f. No, i. Acquired in 1854. 

V, Pontm, Phaoagorm, 

1. Ciarke's Marbles VI = C/G 2127 = Michaclis, op. cH. No. 27 = Kaibel, op. dt. No. 539. 

Acquired in 1865. 

2. Clarke's MarbUs VII = ClG 2130. Acquired in 1865. 

3. Clarke's Marbles XXIV = ClG 2126. Acquired in 1865. 

VL Troas. 

a. Alexandria Troadis. Joum. Phil. H p. 99, No. i = Gh. Michel, i?ircwfif d'iascTiptioia 
grteques^. No. 1313 — Dittcoberger, op. dt. No. 633, Acquired in 1854. 

bn Ilium. 

1. Clarke's Marbles XXI and XXIII -- CIG 3612 and CIL III 3B0. .Acquired in 

1865. 

2. Clarke's Marbles XXVIII = CIG 3603. Acquired in 1865. 

3. Clarke's Marbles XXXI — CIG 3623. Acquired in 1865. 

c. Sigeum. Clarke's Marbles XXIX Michaclis, op. cit. No. 15 = CIG 3635. Acquired 
in 1885. 

VII. Ionia. 

a. Magnesia on the Sipylus, CIG 3411 - Sotheby, Catalogse 30 * 5**927 P* *<>1 No, 59, 
Acquired in 1927. Length 41-2 cm., height 3fS cm., thickness 4-3 cm. Third 
century a.d. The text of this inscription, which had disappeared for a long time, 
should be revised as follows: 

AOp(iiAtos) Tpu^wv dyopAoos to 
flp^v StonrE^opqpIvov tuxrc- 
owiiacr’ locurw kqI yuvwKi 
*AvTioxiBl wri Thcvoij OUTCOV 
5 Kcrt ^nydvois Kod Bp^pjjooiv. 

MtiBcvI 6’ trspCji iabv tlvou 
fJAq0nvcti Els TO i^pwovEt 
51 Bcboti MqTpl 0£- 
£}V Zim/Arivq* 9. 

10 ToOtou dcuTiypatpow ^T^- 
eq ds t 6 dpxElov. 

For this type of inscription cp. H. Stemlw, * Die griechischea GrabrnschriTten Kicinasieni,' PhU. Biss. 

Sttas^utg meaninij of flpiiipa * adopted child/ ‘ foster child,' in free or slave status, cp. A Gameaon, 

* epcirTOS and Related Term* in the Inscnptiom of A*b Minor,' AnateSian Sitidies Presented to 11 ^. ff, Bwklrt, 
pp. ay f. 

L6. Readt^iv. 


R M, HEICITELHEIM 


i 6 

1 . 8. For ihc cuU of tht M^Tfip 0 eSv Ziiru^^vn cp* RE XI 3253 ailu* Kybele ^ j III Aff75£ art." Sipylos,^ 
and C, C. Cadoux. Ancifrit Srr^rna^ pp+ 215 F. 

1 + 9, ForsimUar fines cp. W. licbcmaim* Siddi£V£Twa!timg fm romtschtn KahtTrikh< (1900)* pp- 37 £; B+ launtn 
Stijhmgm I (* 9 ^ 4 )' P- 302 . Hip fine of 500 detmm is not heavy judging from similar fines Found on the grave 
insoziptiom from Smyrna and its neighbourhood. The date of this monument should thcreFore be fixed in the 
early third centurj- a.d,+ before the iniladon of the Roman silver betamc catasiropye. 

1. 10. It is easy to noiiec that the stone was prepared beforehand Tor ihc Ipc^ion ofUnts but not for 
the following sentence, [t is therrfore highly probable that the text of this insenption was not regBien^ origin¬ 
ally, and that litici 10 and ii contain a supplement added after the registration in the town archives. Cp. 
for this instiiution Laum^ rtJ- p- 129- 

A, Smyrna. 

I. Ph, Le Bas“VV. H. Waddingtonj Insaipiions Grecquis ftLatinrs III p. [6^ No. 26 = 
CadoxLv, ap. ciL p. 23I3 note i = Sotheby, Cdf. 30. V. 1927 p. lo, No. 59. 
Acquired* together with VII a, from the coUectioft of Arclubald G, B. RuEsdJ 
in ^927. Second centiirj' a.o. Length 52*8 ctn., height 28*5 cm.* thickness 
3-3 cm. The text of this inscriptioiij which %vas originally the property ofj. F* 
Lee* should be revised as follows i 

0£6BoTo[j KCCTEOKfOatOE t 6 pvT^ufiov] 

Xpucriu) NikIoU TOU VeCOT£[pOU Tq ff-'] 
uvpicp Kcri toT$ d7rfA£v9£poi[sl Tra[a-i] 

KOfi Tots hcyovois ocOtcoVj pr\ k)ipOo~ 

5 tr|5 ^^ouaiccy " A(Tr)'piou xq? &uycrtpd^ stunr- 
oO Twv x£Kvco(v) CBOrfj^ dcvTiTTOii^aacr- 
6 ai TOU pvriuclou t\ hriKsijjivq- 
S aopoiJ KtoXCocri ti t^v Siorrerccyp- 

^VCOV irtpi OPUTOO, TTEpl TE TOUTOU ’^ospctXi- 

10 [pQr\ els] dpXEtov £it 1 xq SioflfiKq. 

h 9 - For the use ofdvpcAl^u cp. Dittcnbcrgcr, OGlS No. 515.25; fii 3 - 4 - 

i, 10. The expression t-rrl xg SteeWix'^ seexm to be t^lthout direct paralleL Cp- LalJm^ cii. I pp. i f. 

a, CIG 3147 s= CadouXj op^ ciL p. 254 note 4. Transferred from Trinity College 
in 1924, 

3. CIG 3269. Tratisferrcd from Trinity College in 1924. 

4. CIG 6966 = Michaelb* op. ciV. No. 23. Acquired J, F. Lee (cp. b i) in 3816. 
e. Near Tcos, CIG 3068 ^ Michclj Rfcniit^ No. 1016. Acquired in 1865. 


VUL Caria^ 

HalicamassuSp CIG 106 = Michd* Recueil ^ No. 452. Transferred from Trinitj' College 
in 1924. 

IX. Fk^gia. 

Docimeum. CIG 6861 = Michaelis* op. ciL No. 1 lo = Kaibe]* op, cil. No. 666. Trans¬ 
ferred from Trinity College in 1924. 

X. Egypt and J^fubia* 

a* Copius(?)* Dittenberger, OGIS No. 53. Acquired in i£^. 

A. Dongola. 

j. G. Lcfebre, Rfcuril des Ins^ripiions Grooqu^s-Chritiermes d'EgypU {1907) No. 641* 
Acquired in 1903. 

2* Lefcbre^ cii. No. 642, Acquired in 1903. 

3* Lcfebre, op. ciL No. 643. Acquired in 1903, 
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Hawara. 

T, Prcisigkc^ Sammdhuch Gruckiseher Urkunden Aigjfiptm I No. 5755* Acquired in. 

1911. 

2* Prcmgke, op. di. No* 5756- Acquired in 1911. 

3. Britisk Schooi ef Archaeelggy w Egypt XXIV {1927) p. 19 and pi. 52. Acquired 
in 1921. 

Ti^eplcjiu 'lou^iou ’Atn<Ar|-rr[i 65 ou] 
yuiivaatdpx^ dpxiy^P9[vTos] 

Koci T9S ywonKos oturoO 'fou[Aias] 

@Ep(jiou6ap{ou Kccl Alou to[CJ 
5 'Apiuaviou yuuvcE(7nipxou ncd 

yuvaiKos ‘HpatSos ointa Kod Toi^qj 

d»caTaxP9y«TioTd Kal dvE^oAAorpicoTA 
iiri Tiv dTrccura xpduov, 


I. s. For the Alexandrian tide Cp. Preisigfcc, Sammttiruih 1 Ko. 2 too (Ptol. period) Md Cfld. Thtodgs. 

XIV 27.1 = Cad, jtfJf. I 4.5 396). . . , ... .. . ., .■ r ■, r 

It has not been noticed hitherto that this mctnonal tnscTiption of (wti dutin^isbea Alexawnan Jamuics 01 
the fUst century A«d. is of hutoneal importanec and can be precisely dated. The only gtnaia of Alexandria 
which existed between the times of Augustus and, at the earitrat, Septimius Se\*erus was elected in a.d, 37, 
and svas dedaied lilegat by Caliguta near die end of the same year, as . 4 . von Prememtein, ‘ .W^iidrinischc 
Geronten vor Kaiser Gaiiis/ MtfttiYitftjfm oat dir PapyniHammiinfg dtr Ciesitntr UmPtmlilsbi^nHitk V {1539) pp. 
S7 f-. has recently shown. Tiberius Julius Asdepiades can therefore only have been arfhiginiK of .Wex^na 

^ , .1. , ' r I * I l~ 1 a .1'. ^1- - 111 1Ii .1. ^ al_ .M. .a_.ua.ja •’’.a. a.iA.a' 3 a-a-i. A a a aa-a -an a .m 



d. Lycopolites. Dedication to Nero’s Tyche. Unpublished. Acquired in 1901. 

Upper part of a sculptured stele. Sandstone. Length t^-y cm., hdght 24*9 cm., 
thickness 3-6 cm. 

Ka((ooipi} ou(vo5os). 

‘Yirip Tfis TuxqS 
Nffpeovo; KAocuSiou 
Kaioopos ZepaerroO 
5 repMowiKDU AOrroKpi- 
[TQpJos oviraSos AukO' 

[tro^iTiMtf Kcd ol] v^ot 

[qpttKtSrrts(?). 

There is space left between lines t and 3 for a relief showing the Hieroglyphic letter ? between two jackals. 
The EKYptian winged sun is represented above line i. 

II. t and 6. For similar clubs cp. RE IV A, i+io f. art. Sytiodos.' 

1. 8a For this rcstolration cp+ Pr<aiientfin* t>p- p. 45^ 


e. Ptolcmais. Dittcnbergcr, OGIS No. 668. Acquired in 1890. 

/, Uncertain of Egypt. 

1, Alexandrian (?) memorial stde. Unpublished. Acquired in rgoi. Sandstone. 
Late Ptolemaic period. A relief shows Anti bis leading the deceased one to 
Osiris and Isis. The letters of the inscription are painted in red. Length 
27-3 cm., height 33'6 cm., thickness 5*8 cm. 

loiScbpou Zorpcnrluvo; 
dtbpou pvdo yivot- 
To els dirdvra 
Xpovov 
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2. Alexandrian (?) memorial stele. Unpublished. Acquired in 1901. Sandstone. 

Roman period. Similar relief to 1 * Length 32*1 height 43-8 cm.^ thickness 
7 cm. 

^Apovchfpi; Kpoviou 
Z?)Uci>uo5 

Below grafitto: 

^PuTTCipos EvTuyxdfvcjv 
ir^mcOvqu[a(?J] 

3. Dedication to Sarapis. Unpublished. Acquired in 1901. Limestone. Late 

Ptolemaic period. Length 17*5 cm., height 187 cm., thickness 5 cm. 


SapoiriSos KXriw 

■ ■ 1- 

g. Wooden mummy labels. Unpublished. 

I* Inv, No, 1, Late second or early third century a.d. 8 5 x 3-5 cm. 

^ApucoTTis np?i»cios 
drro BoMTtGfqi 


2. Inv. No. 2- Second century a.d. 11^3 X 4-4 cm. 

KgcAos "Apri^ 

UqTpos TEinrpf|ya:i>s 
(Itoov) V = 

+ 2+ Tills female naim: is not mentioned by F* Frebi^keT Msmrnbuih (193a). 

3. Inv. No. 3 = Budge, CaL E^pL Coli, in FitzwiUinm Museum^ No. 524* Late 

second or early third century a.d. B-6 x 4 8 cm. Tht verso has Demotic 
scripi. 

SevcrovTws 

UqTpos ©peai- 
cljros 

4. Inv. No. 4. Second century a.d. 9-5 x 6 cm. 

MikkccAos 
np^iKios uI6s 
SoTpfjTos 


5, Inv. No. 5. Late second or early third ceiitur>^ a.d, 9-6 x 6 cm. 

* TgAoOs ^ATToAAwvi- 

OU ©OTpqTios 

^ptcoosv (Eto^) a 

6. Inv* NOk 6. Second century a^d. ii*S X 4-5 cm. 

TotXwvis 
"AfpoBioiou 
|iqTp6s Tevpio^ 

7* Inv* No. 7. Third century a.d, 9’5 x 3-4 cm. 

normooTo^ 'vEWT^epos)* 'AaifjTos 
uqTpos Sh^apqcorriSo^ 

EI 5 6sd uvriOTOv to dvopo 
. ] - PerTcrtfloTiX b nol mentioned by FrebigLe^ 
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8. Inv. No. 8. Late second or early third century a.d. 9-5 X 4-6 cm. The verso 
has Demotic script. 

('Et«v) £ u (sir) 
rTsXIAios risXiXjoy 

HllTp6s IlEVXfU- 

BouTToi't 

(’Etc&v) jjf 

g. Inv. No, 9- Late second or early third century A.o. if2 x 4'6 cm. The 
verso has Demotic script. 

^girTrprjKif ’ArroAAojvlou 
liT]-rp6s TorTpT^9ios 
dnro BojjiTron^ 

10. Inv, No. 10. Late second or early third century a.d. ii-g X 4*8 cm. From 
Sahhara. 

KoA^oOBrij KoA- 
AouOou Mri'T'(p6s) Sev- 
K0AX0O80U 

11. a/ 3 . EsvtsoAXoO^ ti iMt msntiorircl by Preiaigke, op, eit. 

tl, Inv, No. II. Late second or early third century a,d. 9-8 X 4'i cm. The 
verso has Demotic script and mentions Bompae as home town of Tatrlphis, 

Torrpifii Trp£apuT(epa) 

'AputoToo ptiTpo[s] Zevo- 
pucoTi&o; 

la. Inv. No. la. Late second or early third century A,n. 7-6 x 4 6 cm. 

IfinyEvoOpi? ’AttoMco- 
TOS PTiV(p6s) TKOCvdiiros 
dnro Tcouecoj 

I. a. TKWOrtftj K not tnentioned by Pirtisipkc, op, tit. 

I. 3, For the village of tVnin cp. Prrbleke-liicssling, Pap^wontirbiKh III p. 340. 

13. Inv. No. 13. Late second or early third century a.d. aa x 87 cm. 

'ApEtos 6 Ketrlrov 'E^flou' 

P05 'Aflaro^^ piyrpos ' AirAtoAeoO- 
Tos JtEydiiEvos ‘AinrouTos yeyu- 
pvaoiop^ri’^'^'^ MipqtEtas tTMV 
4§r^KOVTa BOo 

I , t. KffTTlTosv. ‘E^eoOlJes. well as ‘AirAwAsovs and 'AtthoOs are not menrioned b>- Freui^kCj op. fit, 

14. Inv. No. 14. Late second or early third century a.d. la-i x 4 6 cm, 

TTtxvouytCiSS {v16s} 
nctvpdiT^os vlo^ Oovlvoi; ©ou- 
-FTopoCvi; 

II . s/ 3 , ©ovTTOMoSvij B not mentioned by Preiugkc, tit. 

15. Inv, No, 15. Late second or early tliird century a.d, 9*6 x 4*6 cm. The 

verso has Demotic script. 

’Ipeiojvos 

Z^vupitX ‘v£((bT£po5)' fTrrEpeL 

vios (freav) k 

1 . 1. Qtrr. from 'Ipri^wiws. For the village in qucstioti cp. PreHiglte-Kieailing, op. til. Ill pp. 301 f. 
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i6. Inv. No. 33 = Whyte Bequest 1315* Late second or early third century a,d. 
10 X I3'9 cm. On the vciso a drawitig of Anubis. Acquired in 193a, the 
original owner being Canon Green well. 

TTomoAoiXi? 

liro& v 

XI. Rome. 

CIG 6243 = IG XIV 1683 ssi Kaibcli op. eii. No, 607. Transferred from Trinity College 
in 1934. 

XII. Britam. 

IG XIV 2550. Acquired in 1884. 

XIII. Unciriain Proi^enane^, 

1, CIG 6852* Transferred from Trinity College m 1924^ 

2, Grave epigram. Unpublished. From the Barratt Collection, Transferred from the 

Museum of Archaeology and £thnology in £ 869 > Cp. Combridgs A.tiligtuirioii Societjf 
Proceedings XXXIX (1940) p. 98. Marble. Height 14-6 cm., length 24 cm., 
thickness 0'6 cm. 

Mq iiE yQv(s)Ij 'rrtv6flff[oi, dxou; 84] 

Adfleofe KpuwSoi/s* dll Yd[p 5#|] 

H* 'AiSoi KaT4x{e}i cmSnro^, dAAA v[u vi^-] 
ecus* &Aa)(ov, a! uoKapuv (e)1oi[v iSq J 
5 o0i jiE* i^ uioc Mouoidjcov &yctyET“[$(3rpev4us+] 

Ti^ipioc ’louXios ‘YtiEvoIo?* 'Hjiql 
16 ^ 

L 1+ 

La. [Sfl\V.Mord. 

11 . 3/4- For the ^Kapuu mentioned by Pindar and numerous later authora^ cp. Fauly-Wiaaowa M E 
V 2470 f, art, Elysioix, 

1 . 4. [Ki]], W. MoreL 
L 5+ [lOyifVfiCi^jT W. Morel. 

3, Unpublished. Limestone. This inscription, which is difficult to read, is preserved 

in the Egyptian Department of the FItawilliam Museum, but seems to be non- 
Egyptian (cp. the system of figures used in lin« 6, 7,9 and to). The right-hand part 
and the lower lines of the text are lost. Script of the second or third centuries a.d. 
Length a I-4 cm. (original length before the loss of the right-hand part : about 
39 cm.); height 30-2 cm., thickness 5-1 cm. 

^Apxcd [Tj6 yfjs L 5 pupEvo[v 

66[. . . . K(?)]al 6£Toy[ij)]5 fOqi i«>a(i{qTcliv(?) 

Qy u^ovreu ttSoiv. '0 

[fj(?)] ISpup^u ndvres [ 

5 enjr64 irpbs i^Xioy f| ™i yf 
[6]4 yfjs ixAerTr)! AAi iv[ 

Twy 84 ITAA Tfjs 4Kcrro(tnfi5?) ■iTia[ 

Ci ir&u xed e1koot8v) 4 v t[ 
ov, ^ (6p.) HMA[ 

10 [S]e [kJ^ irpoo^x^^ (®p ) AAA( 

1. 5i Tt instead of y is a poisibilily^ 

F, M* Heigtouieim 

Univmtfy Ccikgc^ Jiotting/um. 


THE IONIAN AGORA 


The agora, the nucleus of all Greek cities, was in the beginning simply a convenient 
open space, around which buildings were irregularly placed. With the growth of systematic 
planning in Ionia a new type was evolved, and henceforth the old-fashioned agora and the 
Ionian existed side by side. Several years ago F. J. Tritsch wrote an account ^ of the old 
type of agora, taking Elis {Fig. t) as the best example. Since then Athens has yielded richer 
and more interesting material. The new evidence clariftes and confirms the picture drawn by 
Tritsch, which may still be accepted as true in principle. One might, however, attempt a 
brief general account of the new or Ionian agora, which has not perhaps been given ^the 
place it deserves in the history of Hellenic architecture. Finally, since remarkable Hellenistic 



Fic. t,—E lb: ExdAVAtiOKs w and arouso Aooka. 
(Tram Ot. J. XXVII, fig. 77O 


developments have been revealed in the Athenian agora, one is prompted to ask whether the 
inQucncc of new ideas and methods produced modifications in the older type. 

The difference between the two kinds of agora depends on the treatment of the stoas, as 
Pausanias * realised. The stoa was, in fact, the most characteristic building of the classical 
Greek town, particularly of its agora. Dependent and interior us« of colonnades are not 
particularly Hellenic; they were common in Egyptian and Minoan-Mycenean architecture, 
and were perhaps traditional in Greece, The stoa which w'as so characteristic of the Hellenic 
cities was an independent architectural unit. Possibly it was evolved from earlier dependent 
forms. One is tempted to see in some features of the later Greek town the result of the 
opening-up or spreading-out of a royal palace, as royal functions were split up between 


t J^thrtsJu/u da Atlh. hfst. wii, £1933), 64-105. 


* VI, jodv- 2. 
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magistrutcs. The hearth of the Pn^taneioii is the Toyvd hearth. The chajnher virhcre the 
king meets liis counsellors becomes the Bouleutcrion, the shrines became independent temples. 
In place of the colonnades of tiic palace courts are stoas buiU on the public places of the city, 
providing the citizens with pleasant spots in which to gather and talk and do business. The 
connexion may be fancituL The tjpe of architecture which might have been labelled *stoic 
if the word had not been appropriated for higher uses, was natural in Greece in any case; 
it suited the climate^ was adaptable lo a variety of uses and had great architectural possi¬ 
bilities. Whatever its originthe stoa^ — -later a combination of stoas—was developed as an 
independent factor and became a dominating feature. 

In the old-fashioned agora the buildings in general and the stoas in particular were 
irregularly placed^ and did not form a single architectural wholej c.xcept perhaps in a vague 
sense. The words used by Pausanias about Elis probably imply more dian that the stoas 
were * separated ' fiom each others — the north stoa at Ionian Pricne was separated from the 
rest; * standing independently of one another * perhaps conveys hk meaning betters or even 
‘ scattered here and there.^ The picture he tries to give is of an area cut up by streets and 
with stoas placed as separate units about it. 

When he speaks of ^ the cities of Ionia and the Greek cities near Ionia/ Pausatiias is no 
doubt thinking of those which, like Miletus and Prienc^ were laid out and built according to 
a single scheme. He implies by contrast that in these the agora was distinguished by groups 
of stoas built contiguous to one another;, and forming a single whole. Though by Pausanias' 
time certain alien tendencies had set in^ this is, in factj precisely what characterises the agoras 
of the best-planned tovvns. One need not go further and single out a particular scheme as 
the regular type. The so-called ^ horseshoe' *—three stoas at right angles — was favoured, 
but there were variations and other possibilities. Before good examples were revealed by 
excavation it W'as often assumed that the ideal consisted of four stoas completely enclosing a 
rectangular space. This idea, though thoroughly disproved;,^ dies hard. Vitruvitis ® certainly 
says that the Greeks made their " fora ’ * in quadrato' ■ but he is describing a late c>pe, 
which can hardly be all that the agora in the full sense of the word w^as to a classical town. 

To investigate the real nature ol the Ionian agora one must go back to Hippedamus 
and fiftli-ceniury town-planning. The Hippodamian spicm did not change the vital char¬ 
acter of the Greek city ^ — old and new cities alike were all that ^ polls * imjilicSj and had the 
same essential parts. But architecturally the reforms were important enough* The dcv'^elop- 
ment which had formerly been haphazard and partly unconscious was now carefully con¬ 
trolled and subordinated to a fixed design^ though not necessarily much more rapid. The 
agora was still at first a convenient open space in which the citizens could gather for various 
purposes; but it had its proper place in the dominating sj-stem of sets of parallel streets at 
right angles to each other. Possible future needs could be calculated better than l>cforc in 
planning the W'holc city and in assigning a place to the agora. An area of suitable size and 
situation w^as reserved. 

This is all one can say as far as the fifth century is concerned. The task of evolving 
appropriate building schemes was left to the fourth and later centuries* HippodaTTius came 
from Miletus to apply the new methods at Peiraeu.5 in the middle of the fifth, and the agora 
was called * Htpp^amcia' after him* but this need not mean more than that he allotted its 
position and marked it out j there is no reasoA to believe that he erected stoas or other 
buildings around; Indeed^ the fact that a house could stand upon it in the fourtli century* 


* C. Lcnoiut 4 t p. 1B3) cailtrd 

ihe fttoa (in iu ccunmon f^>nii with intfrinr coluram) an 
clonj^alcd mega^n Wllh a CrntraJ nsw' uf inierior supparu^ 
of which one wde Km bttn replaced by a colomiadc. Btit 
ihc cmndal opvnnrs/i of the »toa mttket ii different itt 
pinetpk from any kind oT rqegaron. FcBdibly jti aimplst 
rorm tn the stoa of the A-cKcniafu at DeEpKi) way 
fUTOCAfd. by aimplc lean-to jJiellen pJaced agaimE a wall, 
and other roimj were det'cloped fiotn chli. 


* The Gcnnaii writen co^Liianlty ua* tile term * liuf- 
Ciden '*; the airangcmcnt cOuid bc coEnpared. niorc aptly 
to j^oal-poitJ. 

* A, von Gerkan. OtiAJuseke p„ 94^ 

* V\ 1 . 

^ Lf. Tiit3c±i, Dig SioiMUdiitigert AtUfitims tmi du 
Gruj:Mi£ht Pofu. AYio, xiU. (igag), J-&3; see p. 7G. 

* GT. Ekmcothenes jdix. 33; icc W . Judcich* 
grajihu ™ Alh/n (ig(31), p. 45^, 
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indicates that even tiien a certain openness was preserved. Little is known of this agora, it 
was probably a large square, a centre of both commerce and political life. 

The richest material for the history of the Ionian agora is provided by Milctiu, greatest 
of the Ionian cities (Fig. it). Here one can see what could be done at a cit>' with 
resources, whose architects were gifted with powers of \tsio(i- Miletus was. of course, a very 
ancient town, and irregular in its archaic form. Its destruction by t e ersians was 
thorough, and the Milesian survivors, unUkc the returning Athenians, planned a new and 
modem city. The chessboard plan seems to have involved the whole peninsula from the 
first,* though building would proceed slowly as tlte population grew and prosj^nty gradually 
returned. Tlic Milesians apparently had visions of their cit>’ regammg much of its former 
greatness, and planned accordingly. An extensive central area, comparauvely low-lymg and 
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2^_MmXTL'St AfiORA ARKA TS' MtDCH-E1 of SeC 30?«S CEiVrLUT fl.C. 

(Plans from Miltt, 1 . ii, vi and 

flat, was reserved for development as agora—there is no sign of houses having to be cleared 
awav for the great architectural schemes carried out latcr.^® 

Earlv in the fourth century the agora had hardly even begun to assume an impressive 
architectural form. A structure resembling a large house impossibly the Prytaneion-was 
one of the first important buildings; later it was incorporated m the north agora complex 
The latter began to take shape at the end of the century. A long Done stoa, with a row of 
small rooms behind, was built facing north towards the harbour; a short wmg made a return 
northwards at the west end, and behind the main stoa was a square, colonnaded court walh 
rooms around. This, the first great building scheme of the new agora, gave the town a fine 
water-front, and provided facilities for the mcrcliants as Milelus recovered ns mercantile 

The distinguishing feature of Ionian agora-planning can be seen m the bmlding. The 


• Voo Gerkan, til., p. Fabriciua CPady-tvassowra, 
II Rcibe, Malbb. 6, pp. 1938 E, sertion 11) thmks the 
southern part a somcwnai later eatenuan, 

“ MiUt. I, vi (jVbrAilflril)i P- ^ 7 - 

*» /iiif-, 1 . vi, p. 89 . 


iW., pp. 4, go; for the Etadual return nf pwwMn^ 
ill the flfill century (cT. Athenian iributo lists) and the 
fourth, see A. G. Dunham, Hiiltiry 0/ Mibiiti (London 
L'.P., 1915), pp. 107 j ** 7- 
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architects who adorned the older ciUcs' agoras designed stoa^ which as unitii were both 
practically and aesthetically satisfying. Ionian architects in the fourtJi and following cen¬ 
turies fully realised and explored the possibilities of combining stoas at right angles to form 
appropriate and impressive schemes. 

An arrangement which was repeatedly found convenient was the ' horsahoe/ in which 
three stoas ibrmed three sides of a rectangle, the fourth being occupied by an important 
street with public buildings or another stoa be>^ond it. One can hardly regard the ' horse¬ 
shoe as the result of the mere ex,tension of the shallow projecting wings sometimes added to 
single stoas the Stoa of Zeus at Athens, for instance. The wings of the latter are not much 
more than ornamental terminations, and face the same w^ay as the central colonnade; the 
sides of the horseshoe have their ^^t right angles to the central pattj and are stoas 

in themselves. 

The ‘ horseshoe' was introduced in a modified form and on a vast scale at Miletus in 
the south agora-complex, on which building activity was concentrated in the course of the 
third century, though ^ssibly it was planned earlier. On the east a long single stoa was 
built w'idi three row^ of rooms behind—these were no doubt shops and warehouses. Facing 
it on the west were two L-shaped stoas with double colonnades; only the southern, iivhich 
was probably two-storeyed, had rooms behind. The w^cst side was thus not a continuous 
stoa, as was the south side at Pricne, and additional means of access to the vast place was 
provided; but the unity and grandeur of the design w'ere hardly impaired by this, or by the 
fact that the process of building required so long and probably fell into several stages^—the 
south wing may be as late as the middle of the second ccntur>' The south agora, says 

von Gcrkan,^* was conceived as * Staatsmarkt but the east stoa, an important part of the 
scheme, probably completetl at an early stage, was, as he admits, devoted to trade. The 
huge scale of the stoas, their openness and freedom in large sections from encumbering rooms, 
may have given the south agora greater civic dignity than the north, W'hich was more of a 
Kaufmarkt ; but the two areas are not to be differentiated clearly or opposed to one 
anoUicr in function. 

"Hie political centre of Miletus was perhaps defined a$ being between them, by the 
erection of the Bouleuterion, a small covered theatre wittt a colonnaded court, between 175 
and 164 The north complex had undergone little extension for some time, except 

that a small horseshoe ^ had been placed behind the west wing; but in the middle of the 
second century, with the addition of an L-shaped wing on the southeast,displacing part 
of the Pryianeion, another and much larger ' horseshoe* was formed. What is probably a 
small temple w'as unobtrusively inserted in the middle of the long west side; the colonnades 
incidentally provided it with a fine fore-court. The east side, opposite the temple, was left 
quite open for the rime being, though some distance farther east, and south of the colonnaded 
court of the Dclphinioit, a gv'mnasium was built. 

At this stage tow'ards the end of the Hellenistic period and before the period of Roman 
domination the \filcsian agora area had attained a form w'hich was complete and satisfying, 
and which the renevved building of the Roman imperial age, follow'ing a period of depression 
in Asm tmder the Roman republic, could elaborate and complicate according to the fashions 
of tl\c time without making any real improvement. The architccls had been guided 
throughout by the original rectangular street plan of the city, and had made good use of the 
oppiirt uni ties it left them; the result was tvorthy of a great city. The Bouleuterion marked 
me political centre, with the maritime agora on one side, and the great south agora, for 
business not immediately connected vdih the sea and for recreation and general purposes, on the 
other. The design was simple and spacious, aesdieticaJly pleasing and practically convenient.^ 


Miht, 1. vu, 
p. 47* 

** Op. p. rwj- 
.Wrf/, r. u, 

r. VI. 91-^ 


** Van G<Tkm*i rstDraiEiKi 1, vi. Taf. KXVlb 

pivca a ^ood idra of llic appearance of 1 larwc port' tt 
tftcludQ one Tcaittre Vfhich u ratliw laicr d« clopEoetiT— 
ihc waJl arnaa the cast lide lii.« north agora. 
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Prienc ” {Fig. 3) is wdl known and is much simpler. One need only emphasbe certain 
points. The agora was planned with the rest of the city in the fourth century, and was built 
at first on the basis of a simple ‘ horseshoe '; on east, south and west were continuous stem 
with shops. Subsequently there were extensions and modifications. Al^ut 3^ ».c, the sanc¬ 
tuary of Zeus was placed back to back uith the eastern stoa, breaking mto the line 01 
The temple had its own little court; neither here nor elsewhere were the agora stoas allowed 
to degenerate into a mere setting for a temple. They stood m their own right, ^d were 
the basis of the agora’s architecture' they were the setting for human ^tivity rather th 
for some architectural masterpiece. Important shrines stood near by; at ^ 

temcnos of Athena occupied the terrace to the north-west, but though the temple was well 



Fig* 3.—TiiB Ces«thal Part or 

(From Ilir model by H, Scbleif ill the Pergiutifiti Museum 11 Berlin.) 


placed on a commanding site, the agora still dominated the plan and the inner hfe of 

westward extension—a small rectangular space for the use of butchers and fish¬ 
mongers—b architecturally unimportant, but interesting from another point of view; it 
shftws a tendency to segregate the less dignified forms of trade. In early times the same open 
agora must have sufficed for political and other gatherings and for shopping crowds Later, 
even in the old type of agora, something was done towards providing separate places for 
different functions, though only to a limited extent. One might have expected that on 
carefully planned sites the process would be fully carried out ■ but it is doubtful whether this 
was ever the case in the Ionian towns. The agora was still not clearly divisible according to 
functions; still less were there political and commercial agoras side by side.« Closely related 
stoas continued to serve a variety of purposes—political and commercial, rehgious and social. 
Their numerous rooms arc often difficult to identify-; many were probably shops, some 


“ T- Wic^anilp PP+ ^ 14 “ 

17); M. Sdicde* DU Rttmfn hm fVifftf (su^ora, ch* v). 

AriitotJc iPulitki, MLidL % t33la^b) T^itit ncReU 
that, as Ln TlicsiaJyp thtrc jhourd be Rn aSOTS^ 

free or * pure ^ of trsde, and of a tcligioui (andp it appcai>j 
taobb^) charactef; and smoiber anil Acpaniic 


agore I1ib M hardly noTfu^l qt natural in a 

Cretk city—AriiiGUe g«» to TTicaialy for his craniple— 
and ii rijot, I tliints rharacterbdc of ihc loni^ planned 
louTu. 'riierc ii wmcdiing compatible to ii in Inmpic 
courts adjacent lo the apora a£ ai Prime and Magncda.^ 
but ihoe arc noi rival ago™^ 
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government offices, some shrines. The civic buildings of Priene were mostly on the north 
side, across the main street.-^ 

The most important development at Priene was tJie erection on the north of a magnificent 
stoa — called Sacred, and containing shrines and probably public offices—^whicb considerably 
changed the appearance and character of the agora about the middle of the second century. 
Replacing a much more modest building, the new stoa extended a good deal farther east- 
wards, along the front of the Ekklcsiasterion and the Prytaneion, and since a colonnade was 
built opposite its eastern end, on the south side of the street, the agora now had a handsome 
extension in this direction. The city centre of Priene was one of which such a small com¬ 
munity might well be proud. It blended perfectly into the plan of the town, and was 
admirably adapted to the citizens’ needs. 

At Priene we have the Ionian agora as developed in a small town, at Miletus as in a 
great commercial city. Magnesia on the Macander*® falls somewhere between the two. 



The city was transferred, early in the fourth century, from a site farther away in the Maeander 
plain to the northern foot of Mount Thorax, where the sanctuan- of Artemis had long stood. 
The plan is by no means so clear as that of Priene, but apparently the streets were orientated 
exactly east to vrest and north to soutli, as at Priene, but not at Miletus, where the direction 
of the pcnirwula determined the orientation. The agora (Fig. 4) was fitted into this scheme, 
unlike the shrine of Artemis near by. The relatiort of the two was interesting. The great 
temple of Artemis, with the Doric colonnades on the north, south and east of its courtyard, 
for some, possibly religious, reason had to have a distinctly different orientation. We have 
already seen how temples were not allowed to dominate the plan of the agora; so at 
Magnesia, where the two came into awkward contact, the agora prevailed, and the sacred 
enclosure was cut off obliquely and awkwardly at the point of contact on the cast. 

This agora was second only to the south market of Miletus in size and magnificence. 
.Not quite a perfect rectangle, it waS 188 m. long, gq m. broad on the north and 95'm. on the 
south. The sto as took shape in tlie latter par t of the third century, a brilliant building 

*11 Contmt the east stoa nf tli« KUlh agora at Miletus, “ c. Muniaan, etc., Afaaujia am \iatandir (tmon, B& 
Vfith lu shops aod tiorcs. 3 AT,. „ ,07 ffj, ‘ v-h 
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period at Magnesia, though the agora had probably been pbnoed earlier Double colon¬ 
nades (outerSlumns Dork, inner Ionic as usual) were erected on each of tlie four sides, the 
northern, eastern and western being conrinuous. Usually the three connected stoas were 
one long and two short sides of a rectangle, at Magnesia they were one short 
the type was not rigidly fixed and was varied to suit local convenience. A street, at first left 
q 4 c ^ « "epamed the south stoa from the rest. A propylon led to the enclosure of 
Artemis on the Lt; on the north and west was a seri^ of small 

shoos though one was a fountain-house and two small shrmes. The buildings be^nd the 
sJS'stL induded what was probably the Prytaneion^ Streets approaching f-- 
broke the 1 ine of rooms, but not the colon n adc, on this side. As was usual, various mon^ _ 
stSid ^the open are;. Among them was a temple, but it was small, and hardly ch^g^ 
the character of the square; its position and siite made it not the focal point, but merely t e 



5.—PtRGAHON: Jjawr.R Acoka. 

(From Jth^ A/rw. icjot. Taf. IL) 


most important of the minor monuments. The variety* of function of the buddings associat^ 
with the agora is to be noted. Public life in various forms was concentrated in one and the 
same place; there is little evidence of the tendency to reserve one site as civic centre and 

another as market-place. . , , r it 

These threc-particularly Miletus and Prienc, since their monuments arc tulJy 

cxplored-at this stage of their history arc examples of what may reasonably be called the 
true Ionian agora, the type which was evolved to suit Ionian town-planning, and whiclt was 
still a classical agora in the full sense of the word—this cannot be said of ^mc later specimens. 
Comparison with the old-fashioned agora reveals not only a well-mmkcd diffeTencc m archi¬ 
tectural form, but also a vital connexion and similarity in spirit. The true Hellenic agora, 
whether carefully planned or not, was the innermost *one, the nucleus, and was clo«ly ^it 
into the fabric of the city. Public activities were concentrated and mingled in k j the city s 
life-blood flowed freely in and out. It was the centre o f badness and political Jite, wit h a 

“ Though poBibly rtcpi connectnJ tht ^it and om brfore the gate (ice bdow} visi built {«* 1 ta). 
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Strong" religious clciucnt too. It not rncfciy ornanicfita] public scjuare or a tuarket^ 
placCj but mcLuded both thes^ and morc^ All this applies to the Ionian agora as much as 
to the old, ft was the heart of the cl ty^ and was not exclusive in any way or segregated from 
the rest, but directly and vitally linked with it. I once argued that in the Hippodamian 
scheme the agora lost something of the focal petition which it had in the old towns, where 
the streets radiated outwards roughly like the spokes of a wheel; but the loss was superficial; 
the agora was still directly involved in the street s>^teTn;-'‘ the actmtics of the citizens 
merged th-crc^ and Yaried streams of energy'' flowed in# For these reasons one might call the 
Ionian agora a HeUcnic creation, brought to completion in the Hellenistic age. Many of the 
Asiatic towms enjoyed a good deal of freedom in the time of some Hellenistic rulers, and 
continued to function as before with little outward change—sometimes actually gaining 
ground commercially, sometimes helped on. by royal munificence without the burdens of 
royal tyranny. The architectural development w^hich was possible under these conditions,^ 
particularly at Miletus, was a continuation of the work of Hippodamus and the early planners; 
its prc^ucts show dignity, restraint and orderliness of design, and although the fifth-tentury 
cxqumtcncss of form has gone, deserve to be recognised amongst the notable achievements 
of Hellenic ajcfiitecturc* 

The contrast with a thoroughly HcllenUtic town, Peigamon, is illuminating. The kings 
of Pergamon spared no money to create a beautiful city and a centre of Greek civilbation. 
They succeeded, but their creation was not a ^-pical Greek city, and did not possess a real 
agora. The lower agora ’ of Fergamon ** (Fig* 5) was a slightly irregular peristyle, fully 
enclosed, with two-storeyed colonnades and numerous shops. It w'as a handsome market 
building, but did not play the full part of an agora in the scheme and life of the towm. 
There was abo an upper agora,*^ Yvhich was only a part, and not one of the most im¬ 
portant or conspicuous parts at that, of the series of great monuments adorning the upper 
city (Fig* 6)# The road which ascended to tJjc acropolis passed through without accommo¬ 
dating itself to the agora level. The stoas on the right of the road formed a * horseshoe.^ 
On the north the terrace of the great altar cut into the area and made its shape irregular. 
Above the agora on ascending terraces were the altar, the sanctuary of Athena, the library 
and other monuments. The agora was clearly a mere appendage of this great design. 

It has been said ^ that Pergamon, as compared w^ith the unimaginatwe chessboard 
tow'ns, Is the creation of a real planner. Certainly ihc Attalids brought into being a fine 
city* But Miletus, and perhaps even Pricne, need not fear comparLson- Pergamon svas the 
w'ork of royal architects^ with vast resources, giY'ing free play to their masters^ fancies and 
their owm, ^d spreading OY^er the hillside buildings which were very magnificent but not 
altogether Y'ital CO eiiy lift, Yvith hands as laY'^Ish as those of the sculptors who decorated the 
great altar* Miletus w^as the w^ork of real town-buildtrs* 

Hellenistic Delos, too, presems a contrast, though in a different way (Fig. 7)* Delos in 
that age Yvas transformed into a great commercial centre; its form w^as not that of a normal 
Greek City, but of an international clearing-house* Various monarchs and wealthy merchants 
and corporations contributed to the grow'th, and the result naturally showed a certain lack 
of balance and design. Buildings connected with the commerce of the tow^n sprawled over a 
wide area, but the agora proper was concentrated ^uth of the sanctuary of Apollo, Yrith its 
temples and stoas, and cast of the harbour, and there in the latter pari of the third century 
and the first half of the second a number of stoas accumulated without close coherence of 
design.^ More interesting and possibly more important for Delian trade are the large 
warehouses Yvhich hne the quays to die south,®^ the establishments of individual merchants. 


“ tan. 1937 j p, 59, 

** ITie vray in which ihc jind lU itosw art fitted 

into the llncet plan w a very Imporlant {Jijcstioii; iee von 
Gcrkan, c^. nl,, p, 95, 

** Aifur^fhf igciff, pp. t6lT,; and 1904, 

p. 114. 'fhe ihopt cm the south lidc belonged to a stnre>' 


below agofa atid faecd outwardj. 

Win III. j. 9^ ir. 

“ 'I'r FyiCf /itiienutu^ A*fhi£i¥ttirt p, 170 , 
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wth rooms round a square colonnaded court. The central agora was overshadowed 
certain buildings to the north associated with the commerce of Delos. The Hypostyle Hall 
may have been a kind of exchange. Some of the more prominent foreign commumtiM 
erected cstablishmenu of their own; the Italians’ ‘ agora,’« built towa^s the end of the 
second century, was a quadrilateral court completely enclosed by colonnades wuh rooms and 
exedrae behind, and was the largest building in Delos. It was not a public market, but a 


PERGAMOW 
UPPER CtTV 


Fic. 6v—P e)i<s«w«! Acjitipou* aud Uppt» Acojw. 
tFiwn PiuJyAVissowa XIX. 1, p- tajs, fig. 3.) 

private meeting-place for the Itahau colony’s general uses. The central area of Delos was 
not a normal agora, but a cosmopolitan Hellenistic trading centre, irregularly built and 

hemming in the ancient shnne of Apollo, , , . r u 

The form of the Italian building raises again the question of the part played by the fully 
enclosed peristyle court in agora planning. The idea that the peristyle the ideal form of 
the agora, the culmination of a process m which the Pnene type, not fuUy enclosed, was 
an intermediate stage, stUl seems plausible and attracuve. It plays an important part 
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in J, C, Wymcr's theory of ancient " Marktplatzanlagen ^^ Wymer goes farther^ and sees 
the mfluencc of the Greek peristyle agora in the Roman imperial fora. Von Gerkan points 
out^^ the lateness of the peristyles, and shows that the influence worked, in fact, rather in 
the opposite direction. If the view expressed above of the real nature of the agora in both 
irregular and planned citieis is correct, the peristyle was different in conception from both the 
classical ty'pes. Instead of being an ideal and the culmination of the development, in its 
complete enclosure and seclusion from the city around k contained an alien element which 
made it less fully an agora. The ideal was approached* if anywhere, at Miletus and Priene. 

In the fourth century^ and Hellenistic age the peristyle court played an increasingly 
important part in architecture. It was used in houses, gymnasia and the forc<ourts of 
sacred and civic buildings. It could sen^e as a markct-buildhtg, as part of an agora. VVe 
have already met examples ; and two comparatively early specimens, one from a new and 
one from an old-fashioned agora, arc the square court in the north complex at Miletus^, and 
a peristyle 55 m+ square (possibly fourth century^) of which die foundations were recently 
found partly under the Stoa of Attains at At hens. In Roman times tlierc w^as a greater 
tendency to plan the agora as a w^hole on these lines, and to make it an enclosed building 
turning in upon itself. City life had Ic^t something of its true quality, and the agora had a 
less ^Ttal part to play, a less intimate relation with all the varied activities of the community. 
Ephesus, Aphrodisias (probably), Nysa and some towns of southern j\sia Alinor provide 
examples of the peristyle agorain some case^ the influence of the forum is clearly at 
work. 

To follow'' up these later developments is outside our present scope. One may note, 
however, that these tendencies had some effect at Miletus and Magnesia. At Magnesia in 
Roman times the street w'hich separated the south stoa from the rest was built over by 
columnar gateways, and the enclosure of the area made completeIn the second cen¬ 
tury' A 3 * the south agora of Miletus w^as made into a regular peristyle, broken only by the 
narrow gap pn the west; ^ the east stoa wiis made uniform and continuous with the others. 
Before tliis, symptoms had already appeared of die more radical changes to follow. Light 
gatew^ays had been built across die north-east and probably also the soudi-east entrances to the 
south agora; and a little later, towards die middle of the first century' 3 a*c*, a w'all with a 
handsome propylon in die middle was built shutting in the cast side of the north agora. 
The area east of this, leading from the harbour to the Boulcuterion, developed by several 
stages into a colonnaded street. The vigorous outburst of building activity in the second 
centuiy' a 3 . was marked not only by the more complete enclosure of large open areas, but 
also by the excessive and funcdonless architectural elaboration which had become popular 
by that rime. The north gate of the south agora, and the goi^cous facade of the Nymphaeum 
near by, were built in this ornate style,and vsdth certain minor structures hemmed in more 
closely the space in front of the Boulcutcrion. The agora area of Miletus attained its greatest 
magnificence in this age, but adaptation to prevailing fashions tended to destroy the open¬ 
ness, spaciousness and simplicity preserved in the Hellenistic stoas, and 10 impair the character 
of the site as an agora. 

Ionian methods of town-planning w'crc applied sparingly in Europeati Greece* as far as 


” MaTklfialzanlagfii dff Cwhm DfadcdcT 
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one can judge* One might expect that even though the inhabitants of an old city we 

unable or unwilling to give it a complete new plan, the agora could ht^'e assumed a 

form ‘ but the process of regularisation does not appear to have gone b^ond cer ain mu . 

Sh has Iwn how evefthe agora of Elis, though built in the fifth centun^ represen 

the old-fashioned type. Considerably later, tlic agora of MegaiopoUs was 

on a magnificent sSe j one of the e*xcavators described it as laid out m 

though the buildings were placed regularly along the four sides of a rectangle^ and _ 

were vers' long, occupying each the greater part of one side, the units ^^d "ot the close 

co-ordination of the Ionian scheme; open passages rim freely between the buildm^, 

look in vain for combinations of stoas ; the Stoa of Philip (and perhaps e . *-_2 

is a self-contained architectural unity; with its shallow projetun^g wings, it is a 

of the form of the Stoa ofZcus at Athens, This agora, though it has features which distinguish 

it from Elis, h hardly Ionian. 



Fug. 7.—Delos I Area. 

(From P. Diicii) 




On other sites, too, the rectangular form of the agora was more clearly defined. From 
the end of the fifth century stoas of great length (in the neighbourhood of 100 m*) were not 
unusual. .At Corinth, where the agora had perhaps ongmally been concexi^ated east of the 
temple lull, though it spread round other sides too. the centre of gravity shifted m the fourth 
centurt' to the south, where an extensive area was cleared; at a da^which has not yet been 
made dear, a very long stoa was bulk along the southern edge.« The recent cxcavatioi^ al 
Athens have revealed unsuspected building activity in the Hellenistic age pr^ucing ^ ^kmg 
change in the appearance and character of the agora* The Stoa of Attains extended over 
100 m along the east side; now that the researches of the Amencans arc well advanced, it 
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DO longer stands in isolaiion, but takes its place among a series of !>ui1dmgs which were 
roughly contemporary and must have been parts of a more or less ct>-ordinated scheme. Ai 
right angles to the Stoa of Attains^ but quite distinct from it, a building 150 m. long and of 
peculiar form was placed across the whole of the south part of the agota^ both sides and 
both ends were open colonnades^ and there was a row of interior supports joined^ at least in 
their lower part$j by curtain walls. Thk building faced both ways; for the agora extended 
farther souths and there were important monuments beyond it. The extreme sonthem limit 
was marked by a simpler and rather shorter stoa parallel with the other*Not much could 
be done to bring the old buildings strung out along the west side into line with the new 
elemems; but when the Metroon towards the south end of these assumed a more extensive 
and complicated form* a continuous colonnade, nearly 39 m. long, was built on the east 
front,giving a uniform facade to a miscellaneous assemblage of rooms. The Metroon stiU 
followed the ancient line of the west buildings, which formed a slightly acute angle with the 
peripteral stoa* The agora, or at least part of it, was now something approaching a regular 
colonnaded square, but it was not Ionian in form* Ionian planning may have had some 
general influence in the direction of regularisation, but io some points Pcrgamcnc influence 
is clear. The kings of Pergamon, of course, contributed freely to the monuments of Athens 
in this period. In the agora the east stoa was associated with Attains II (159-138 fi-C.}, and 
Pergamenc munificence may have contributed in general to the schemes. In architectural 
form, parallcb arc found at Pergamon and in the Ptrgamene sphere of influence, Tw^o- 
storeyed colonnades, as in the Stoa of Attalus, are especially characteristic of Pergamon.*^ 
Stoas with open colonnades at the back as well a^ the front are found in the Pergamene 
sphere in some examples of a type of market-building erected on sloping ground—the inner 
colonnade opened directly on the agora, the outer, facing dov^Ti the hillside^ crowned one or 
more lower storeys.^ H. A. Thompson notes in the scheme of die Metroon something 
similar to the Pergamene library.”^* Not even in the second century, it appears, did the 
Athenians carry out a scheme attributed by Dr* Ddrpfeld to Kimon in the fifth, and 
reproduce at Athens the agoras of the cities of Ionia* 

R. E, Wyouerlev 

The Univerdiy^ ManehesUT. 


** V. i {^Eh repwt}. 4^. 

%^1, ui tiath report). 357. tSlight reni^iu 
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Vir L 173 IT^ Plan IX^ facing page 360^ 
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Bneonr cic., Atffis, pp, 33 ffo- 
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agora at Aam. 

** Hi^p£nay Vi. L a iG. 

*• I. pp. 4£]~.p and I ^o^andTaf. HI. Ddrpfeld 

allfibnl^ ambitious d»igTU to Kimon for rcplamiing the 
agora^ Kimon^ be uyi, while in Ionia had seen and 


admired the magnlGccnl public pEara of his alli'S there — ° 
squaroi surrounded by eolonnadcs—and came back 
wiui the idra of building a Unc new agora at Athens t In 
aiEempting Eo CAETy out Ills plim he may possibly have hod 
the eo-operatioti of Hippodamda; but the seheme waa 
nc^cr compleicd^ along the south side wof built a great 
^tOA, the Poikilc; which is to be idetiEilied with the south 
Sitea of the Amciicans; * the stoa planned by Kimon on 
the north was Tircither then nor inter earned out.' In 
reality, all that Kinson tA said to have been mponsible for 
is the grni'e of lhnKiis and the planting of trees, while his 
brothei-in^lBw Feisianax had the Foikile built; and, while 
Ddrpfrld's thefifia cnnEain many bcwildcdne coTkiradie- 
tioEtt ^ the carefully considered conclusioiis of the cxen^'n^ 
tors thctnselves* his identiTication of the Poikilc is par- 
ticularly zu-bdlrary^ since the south stoa h attributed to the 
second century, and, vd.ih open colonnades all roundp had 
no sult^lc Geld for the great painiingit. What coarems 
us most at thE moincni is dhatp os we have seco^ there is no 
reason to belici'e that his assumed Ionian models existed 
at all in Kimon's time. 



THE PHILINNA PAPYRUS 

i. P. . 4 niA, ii AJiD P. BeroL 7504: History of the Problem of their Relattoxship* 

‘Too small to have more than a palaeographical mterest': thus marked, the 
Papvrus II was published by Grenfell and Hunt b 1901;" they assigned it to cent. 1 b.c. 
For'all its smalln^ however. \Vilainow'itz remembered this text when he found a similar one 
f„ 75»4. which he edited in t^,' -he hand ■ 

But In quoting froS the Amherst Papyrus he relied too much on his memory-; tha^^d some 
mistakes which he made in editing the Berlin Papyrus,* prevented him from making Ml 

^ A considerable step forward was taken by Adam Abt in igio.'^ He 

vincingly 11 . 8-12 and 17-18 of the Berlin Papyrus from the text of the Amhenit lapv^. 

He even cn^-isaged. and for excellent reasons, the possibility that the two papyri were p^s of 

the same roll, but eventually decided against it because he thought that Ik 13-16 of 

Pap>Tiis could not be made to fit on to the Amherst Papyrus Here he ^d^ind 

shown presenUy. But he was more wrong m not settling the whole problem for 

all by simply stating whetlier the hands of the two papyn arc identical or not. He says nothing 

^gslt^ieiscndana* in the main confined himsdrto a reprint of Wilamowiti’s text wib 
Aht’s imorovements. His silence about the hands and their dates is even more strange than 
Abt’s because he dates all the other papyri of his collection.^ He fell short of Abt m not even 
mentioning the parts of the Amherst Papyrus which Abt had failed to fit on to the Berlin 

Papvms. ^ Mr, D. L. Page* reprinted a part of \Vilamowitz’s text without Abt’s 
menUi adding ‘ Ed. pr. compare P. Amhifsl, II, 11.’ When I discussed Page s book with Mr. 
Lobel’ he dmw my attention to the Amherst Papyrus.*-* I s^n arrived at reading and 
suppkments which show that 11 . i 3 -t 6 of the lierlin Papyrus jom on to the Amherst Papyru 
cbte as well as do the lines joined by Abt. This means that the two papyn are 
parts of the same roll and that the hands must be identical. This identity cannot be demon- 
Ttrated in present conditions ad oedas. 1 hope, however, that the following reconstr^uon of 
that whole^which was torn into the two pieces—I shall call it the PhiUniia Papyrus will be 

comnneing by itself. 

2. Sources for the Reconstruction of the Phillnn.v Papyrus. 

( 0 A photograph of the mto of the Amherst fragmciil. in P. 4 inA. vol. II, Plate 11 . 

(2) \ photOTiaph of the pfrre* of the Amlierst fragment, supplied by the J. P. Morgan 
Library, New York, to the Oxford University Press in January ig 43 ” 

(3) Grenfell and Hunt’s statements about the Amherst fragment. - 


» Tht ilnAffilPcfJJrn, V0I, =.p. tt and PL II. The 
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T have not jeeii voL 3 of lui collcttioni which was 
ptinlinR In 1939 (c/. Freiacndaiia, AV«f jffinr^fAe 

in im/ f&rtsihnite 15, 1935» FP’ * 3 * f-J- 

* Gfiik Liiiratr 14 “^- +« 1 j 

m Ho had dljiWffHl amiofig the mnpubtuhed ^y- 
rhvnchuji pap^-ri cmc conialninif a diEfciTOi version of col. Ht 

ll. a-pa; 37- ^ , , , , n- 

Xow Lrt the Library of I he AahmoUan Muicum, U3C” 

anil Hunt saw mure Icttet* on col. I ^ ihc 
mtQ than arc vmhle on. the plate. Therefore thc^iuon of 
Ihii coliiom (in/rUd p. 3^) W bajfcd mainly on iheir itatc- 
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(4) \N'ilajnowitz’5 statements about the Berlin fragment.*^ 

(5) Perhaps a statement by Preisetidanz about the Berlin fragment.^'* 


3. Genera t, DescrirtioxV of the Papyrus. 

Fragment of a roll, 10 x B-2 cm., consisting of two cemtignous pieces. One of these, 
6 X 4 'i cm., was bought between 1897 and 1900 by Grenfdt and Hunt for Lord Amherst 
(P. Amk. 11, since 1913 in the J. P. Morgan Library, New York); the other, 10x4 cm., was 
bought, probably at the same time, by the Berlin Museums (P 7504),^* 

recto-, collection of charms (see nt/ra, sections 4-8) written in a literary hand of cent. I B.c. 
This date is assigned to the Amherst fragment by Grenfell and Hunt, and Mr. Lobcl tells me 
that he thinks a later date impossible but would not exclude cent. II h.c. 

On the top of col. H there is a heading Trp6]s )te(p<jATj[s | ttkSvo]!/ written ‘ in mehr t^fiiccr 
Schrifif according to Wilamowitz. It refers to II. 13 ff. There the beginning of the title is 
marked by (t) paragraphos under the preceding line; {2) iKSEots; (3) an oblique stroke 
before the first letter (the 9 of tpiXivirns) [4) the capitals KGd)A written in the left margin. 
The beginning of the charm ( 1 . 15] is marked by paragraphos and Steteoij only. In U. 4-4 j, 
where the left part of the column is lost, the beginnings of title and charm were presumably 
arranged in the same way. 

verso r fragments of two columns written in a cursive hand of about cent. 1 a.d. Of the 
first column only some line ends are preserved, of the second the beginnings and ends of 9 and 
probably the beginnings of some more lines. On the photograph of the Amherst fragment 
the last two line ends can be deciphered: 8 jenro Aipou, 9 ]fias; about the text of the Berlin 
fragment nothing is known. 

4. TRANSCRtPT OF THE ReCTO, 

See the drawing below', made by Mr, T. \Vright of the GJarendon Press, Oxford. It 
is in the main a copy from Plate II of the Airifiersl Papyri, vol. 2, supplemented from the text 
of the Berlin Papyrus as 1 suppose it to run; this text is written by the draughtsman in letters of 
about the same size as those of the Amherst Papyrus. The contour of the Berlin fragment is 


But in L 12 ]wtaim (wiih in the ncxl line) a no 

probable group of Inicrs; I ^rclcr JeuntTi, [n col. lip 
T+f. (= II. B f. of ihcir pumbrniig) iht>" ftftd itisTcad nf 
1t[ and instead of ; the Bist of these 

Crtistakca was corrected by Aw, tfw iecond has been fatal 
for the imderstandijig p| uie whole until now. 

Some of these stfUomenu I hane had to reject: 

(a) The date cannot be * jffdigruchhch ^" i.i-r, a.d. V-V "1 , 
because the Ambej^i Tranent is ] a,c. 

The papyrus cannot be a " Buck,* i>.p a eodejct 
Wilainawila''4 own 5tatcii>cot about she tWM (see in/pUp 
note iflj proves that the CoIuidiu do not correspond^ 
Besidtalp the hand of the IW9 h dilFercnt^ as the AiWwnt 
Crai^Tnent shows. 

[ir] The cotinfe of the left border of 3 L 13-15. 34 given 
in the edition cannot be right j it inuit ^eil 

dctcrmkned by the supiptcinentip the ^Ic of whkhp by 
the way, U pOOfp and which ignore the blank aher 
J, l4]Klf, 

(fl) Some letters must have been mtiread; see uifra^ 
p. 35, ftOtes ! 011 . 2 , 4, B, 13, 

Such an aecumulaikoti of misaiaternenti (and ihose in hii 
quotation from the Amhcimt fragment muii be added) is 
tare in Wilatoowii^. The enoimous amouni of work done by 
hiiii shnuttaneDusly with the preparation of that voiomc of 
the BgrL Klasi. Tfeii—witness the 

igaS^wouJd juKce 10 caplaln a tempofar^’ sloc^itiitig of 
attention, but Z think hh aversion from magic woi an occDsory 
cause. 


* ^ In 3 . 10 I. 12 of hls munbering) PrcUcndatiS gives 
TiY^jy^v as the readanjg of the papyrus, Initeod of Wilamp- 
witz''s Iftd Preisendana re^^js^ S^damowi V 

collation of tl^^pyrufl without perceiving the identity of the 
hands and witnoui correcting more than those two leticis? 
Or is his only a coniaminatjdn of Abt’s conjecture 

yiyoyor (which stands in Prcucnduiz's UM without being 
mark^ as a co^ccture) with WilamowiTs^s Jfrading? 

'rhe letter P eharocicfisci a Berlin papyrus as tMHJgbt^ 
not obtained by CKcavation [prefatory notice of the editors). 

** By tuflwR I mean projection to die left by ab^I two 
letters as opposed to indentation; there seems to exist no 
generally received English technical term. htSwif and 
lEcr^S in this sense are lechlticaL terms in melri^ Scholia. 
For tvSsffi'i marking the beginrung of a paragraph in 
papyri and inscTipttOftS ij/". W. Schuban, Pap. GTa£c. SrroL 
{J^t l)p TW^^b 0^7 H-C-Jp the MonmuTitsm Auiyrimtmf Maas, 
EpidAttf. /i&mn. (1933), p. 

As on the see bt/m presently. Similar strokes 

appear in an Anthology of 11 b.C.> BerL Alois. T^xir, 5^ 0 , 
p. EU9, 

** * Anf dem Verso sind nur cringe Rcstc vun Zeilcn- 
^hlusscn. wd ZdlenanDingcn srehtbar, vor denen Para- 
graphoi ynd scbr^c Strichc slchcn * Wil, ‘ Chi the cwrrr arc 
the ends of nine luicj in a cursive hand apparently of (he 
c^ly Efit century aj>.* G.-H. ; this is conhimed by the 
ptiOlogiaph, Ohrrioiisly the lino the ends of which appear 
M the Amherst fragment arc those which begin On the 
Berlin fragment. 
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inferred only from this text and its relation to the Amherst fragment. The letters outside the 
border-lines are supplied conjccturally. Dots under the letters mark the reading as doubtful; 
they are not in the papyrus. 

Col. 11 



A'btff eit Some Dosbtful Readings .—Gob 1 : see supra^ note 12-—Col. II: for the two 
unnumbered lines on the top see supra^ p. 34.—b letter before ®: ‘Rest wie von 
A, A' Wil. But only € seems to make sense, see section 7 *—4t TAA; TAA Wil. It is 
more probable that Wil. misread the mutilated line than that the copyist fruled to recognise 
Gadara; G-H. similarly misread f as T (see supra, note 12). Therefore I think that FA A is 
in the papyrus.— 1 . 5, YM : TA Wil,, who adds ‘ die beiden Buchstaben kdnnen auch YA 
(oder A) sein,’ Then YM is equally possible, and this alone makes sense.— 1 . 6, OK: thus 
Wil. without indicating any alternative.—b 7: J-rrara[ G,-H. Between AT and AGN there 
were perhaps two letters.—^ 1 . 8 P: ' Buchstabe rund, C, Ci), 0 ’ Wil.; but no such letter makes 
sense.—b 10, HP AC AN : thus VVib: T^yaryav Preisendanz (cf. supra, note 14).—^ 1 . 13: £: C W'ib 
—b 15: ‘I in bCYrCI nacbgctragen' Wil.—^ 1 . 16, letter before <&: ‘C oder N ' Wd,— 1 . 18, 
ettcr after TTOi: e G.-H. 


5 . Gemekal Charagteh of Text. 

The text is a collection of heaainctrical charms, each of which has a title indicating; ( t ) 
the name of the author, (2) hts or her nationality, (3) the disease for w’hich the charm is intended. 
No earlier collection of Greek charms and no sirnilar collection arc known. 
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6> Edition. 


>1 -1 i* 

] . affe 


ID iplCOtf 

]• . ti-I 

JcEKai 

]vopa .. 

JoiffOCTt 

j 

]UGU^£ 

] . ooiSti 

J . . 9 u 

^TTWXU 

15 J6 

Joivt 

W * * 

jHaiSa 



Col. II [- uu-[^ uu -] (TTjf yep eI ^vnt'roij^ [uu - |~ - 

aalj] 196601; Tfp[ocrt](uv T[^pAEcroif HEjAktv iTrotOlBT*|jV. 


[[^ c. 8 U. ]as TsiBaptivfis [jP ^oraiBf)] ’Trp6s irav KarT(iK£iuji[ct 

P C. 8 U. ]uoToBoifo; KaTiEKq[[u6ii p. .]ot:oit[.] B’ iv Bpei KcmKonj 9 [q] 

P &TrTa A0 k«v kpfivas, 6fp[irr<au,] Irma AsouTcau. 
iirTK Bi uap6£ viKoi KuavuiriSE; f^yctyov up’^Bcop 
K6A‘inai KuauEon; Kcd |*-6Kolpicfav dcKBqiorrov iriJp. 

p^^iXtwqj ^aoi5f| d; p* Ke^ocAfis ttovov 

|]ifi <I)euy' 6Bijvr| i^qicAf];, 9Ei/y£i5E[a-4 Il.]p® Otto TiriT[pa];. 

9E0youoiv 6^ A6pVo<, 9E\>you(Ti 6i pciirux^ TitP^ttoi 
|[uv/ -] irAriyGns CnT[ 

^1.15 «uppl. Abt. 6-7 an-irwXu[iFo;? 13 Itniinm G,-H. j f/. note i2- 

C 5 o!. 11 t wtjtoTs suppl. l\il. 3—5 supplcvi (2 TiXfoev vel tiWoons), sed a-3, T[iAei TilXitw suppleverat 
Abt, 3~i2 Ox, (r;^ra, p. 37). 6-7 suppL Wil.j latet cornipteU. 7 tenptavL 

8 suppl. Abt. g fiyocyiou] coni. Abt: T^petoavvel tiyoycw pap. is Ox,: pap. 4»o4- 

liffTou] pap: mftpiov Ox. 15 feuysi pap, ex corr.; ^euye pap. ante conr. 16 Tri-rroBlj wl nrrlpalw 
pap. 17 9(vyowi)-B4v pap. 


7, COMSIENTAIIY.^® 

1 . I, ov yap d: tliis type of invocation has been proved generally to be non^Hellcmc by 
E. Norden, 'AyvcooTo; Gsos (1913)1 PP- 83 ff. But //. 2. 485, OueI; yap etoi goTE, and Hymn. Pan. 

cu yip TT&Ets epEiopa ttAvtwv (immediately before the end, as here),-*^ come very near; 
c/; moreover f9u; in Orph. H. 84 (85) 8 (ocOnroKoalyutiToy yap gipus], i (a) 14, (17(18)16. 

I . 2: £96801; « not certain (cf. section 4), nor is Trpootwv. For £90501 of visiting by a 
chthonic power cf. Eur, Ion 1048, Aesch. Eiiftt. 37®j Orph. ff, 70(71)91 The deity here invoked 
may be Hypnos or Oneiros. 

II . 11-3: cf. P. Ma^. 4, 2939 TsMotv iiraoiS^v, 4.295 TiXkmii pot tfiv -reXEicev hrooiS^v, 
Aristoph. Fr. 29 (from the ’Aijtpidpeto;) TEXiEi S' dyaOf|u IrraoiBnv, all of these at the end of a 
charm. There is a good survey of the evidence for ^iraoiByi by Fchrle in R.E., Suppl. 4 (1924) 

S.V. Epotit. 

It. 4-12 : of this charm Mr. Lobel has discovered a different version in an unpublished 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus of cent. IV. a.d. He has given me a copy of it with his supplements. 


Abbrcviationf; Heizn » Iuj'^tafarntfUa mai^a j[Ta££a. 
htina, col^l dilpcouit cdklil R. iHtrrm, Jahrh^hF 
Clmt. FMI.f Suppl. i§ C3«V>. 

H^istr. cd. Oder ct Hoppe^ a i-olL, 1934, 1937.“ 


Marc, liinp. = MorarlLi ^ rntdii^mmlU iibifj rcc. Kiedcr- 
tnaim, 1916, 

** i*' * na. Miu, Epidatit.Hjrrin. 

pp, rgpCt in uiy dpimon the most prdbablr date ii fjl 
d.C.j but Qlhm iudgn it to A+p. Jl. 
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^ and the Committee of the Egypt E?cploration Society have granted me permission to pubUsh 
it+ I am gready obliged to Mr. Lobel and the Committee^ Here is the text {* Ox+ ) ; 

Trp(os) [fpuJenTnAa A[oyo^ 

^Jurra Auxa?v $[ Trqp- 

6£u«v ocypiov [ 

jjeycAmV OOTWV [ 

5 u Tti ov Be TOfUTcr TravT[ 

trp[of) £pu6pav Aoyof CTrra [ 

ETETCC Aiovrmv rmoc [ 

Ko*|jto-av ai&£piov 7 riurp[ 

Afye vac. [ 

10 ..... EmKC£AOUilOc[l 

, 03 too Appetop vac. [ 

A](?i4Jioa Be K31 to ov[opa 

7 more mutilated lines. 

11, 4^5: KflT^iKaupet can mean both fire and infiammation in the mescal sense. Ox. 
specialises by naming IpuuiTrtAcc; or IpuBpd (which must mean a similar burning disease of tlie 
skin, perhaps shingles]* Certainly the charm would be more efficacious for a nervous disease 
of the skin than for an ordinary fire, 

11. 6—7 * mutiladon apparently complicated by corruption docs not aUow an attempt at 
restoration (for iv 6p^i see note on 11 . §“ia). A conseciuence of the cormpiion seems to be that 
Kpr|vcc5 in t. 8 has no verb to govern it. Moreover I see no plausible connexion of wells with 
wild beasts. 

11. 8-g: cf. Apsyrtus in Hippiair. vol. 2, p. 31 (=* Heim no. 65), TpH Srrrd 
SriTa SpKOt, fiTTct Moirres, tnrd BA^ivoi 46 i«kov 7T|v dyptciv nSAiv (a. disease of horses). Prciseo-* 
danz refers for this line to R. Wiinsch, ^tir Geisttrbanmng im Aliertm {Ftstsehr, zur Jakrltuiul^tftier 
d(T UnioeTsiifit Brtilau, 1911), p. 13. 1; this publicationt which \\''cinreich, Tubingtr Beitmgt z«f 
AlUrtumswissensckaft 5 (l 929 )j p. 175, calls gmndltgettd, is inaccessible to me. 

II. 9-12 : if Tipaerov is in the pap. {cf. supra, note 14), the copyist may have derived it from 
^p(!Ka ‘ pour out,’ though there is no parallel for the 5 . But Aht’s conjecture is good.--lj<oipioofv 
(Ox.) is more poetical than ^apeaov (pap.). The alliteration KaAtritri Kuovkctj koei fKOipiooa/ 
diEdnoTov -rrvp seems deliberate; cf Heim no. 53 (for colic),-‘ 0e6s weXs^i kOeiv tt6i»us koAov, 
where 6(65 may be a substitute for a name of a daemon beginning with K.—cd&^tov (Ox.) for 
ditdncrTOv (pap.) would then be a secondary version intended for a fire caused by lightning. 

The talc of the se\'en maidens quenching a fire with their pitcheis is the earliest instance 
in Greek or Latin cliarms of what folklorists call a hutorida,^^, a short mention of an analogous 
mythical story'. The nearest parallels i have found are the following: (i) Groups of three 
anonymous virgins or sisters occur in charms transmitted by Marc. Emp. 28. 74 nnd 21. 3 
(= Heim nos. 107, 100) and in Ps.-Pliny ed. Heim l.c„ p. 559, 18, but not otherwise connected 
with that of the Seven Maidens.—{2) As a charm for infiammation Hicroclcs in Hippiatr. vol. 2, 
p. 40, 32 (= Heim no. io6), tells iliis kiitotida ; Kipuri koI MqScia ** Jkoi^Ijovto irpos dvorroActs 
fjAiou, l^qTOuv TO dfpAiyuovTou eIte Ait 6 AiOou site dtro ^Aoy eJte gtito KUvoSfjierou. (3) Because 


** Trawnuiicfi by Marc. Emp. 29. imd two insenp- 
lioiu on Roman tf. W. DmcJcrj Fmlo^digiii {1^99), 

608* 

“ Cf- Hciitlp p. 4^5^ H- dc Boor in. Ritilitxikun dfr Brut- 
S<H&t iJitirahifgmhuhf, wL 3 11928-39) *.V. 

F. Ohn in i/nn^awrffriufft dti Dmtsdim Aiurgiauhmi, vol* 7 


s-v. Sfgin and his nihcr artkki thcro quo^edt lo 
which muat be idded hk monograph Bit Sfgm 

Tjutifi itnd Ckntk Tm/, A. hiii.-fIpL 

35 ( 1938 ). t, ■ ^ . A «i 

“ Cf. 'Fheocr* 2. 15 Ep where Penmede Agamcde m 

Horn, /h II. 741) ihc group ot three compkte. 
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of £v opEi in L 7 of the Philinna Papyrus I quote the beginning of the Chmn ih^ Stupid 
Marc. Emp. 10, 35 (Hdm no. 1 10) i Siupidus in m&nte ibal^ siupidus stupuil^* 

If these parallds really are the nearest ones preser\€d, then there is little hope of finding 
out who those seven maidens were,-® 

IL 15-18 s to the copyist's corrected reading epeuyEi 6^ in h 15 I see no better supplement 
than Aiciiv or ts Ais- His first readings feuys Bt, though metrically impossiblcj has two 
advantages: (i) the anaphora : (pEuyowiv 64 —f Eilyouai E4 is more syrnmetrical 

than \ ^nlryn 54 —f€t>yo^iu Ee—speuyouai 64 : (2) the chroTroiitrfi of the disease into rocks, 
into barren land, is just what one would expect,^* I have considered ^pEuy' invb 

Trfrpocs, but the first reading of the copyist can hardly originate from this version. 

The f Evyt ty^pe is one of the earliest and most frequent in charms for diseases; cf. Heim 
no, 56 " 63 j Aristotle, Fr, 496 Rose {1886), on <&suy^ 4^ KopccKo;, and the lead tablet from 
Phalasama (Western Crete) cent* IV BX,, 11 . 3 f, (peOy" dua ^eOye MKcciva, 9evy€ 
kOcov wocTKaiTTpoKporn-o? d cnivoiKO^ ucnud^icvoi B<^p)>dvTwv irpos SebpEorot ocOroO iKooros. 


8. Date of the Charms. 

Are Thessalian Philinna and the Syrian woman of Gadara whose name is mutilated real 
or fictidous persons? Philinna, according to Strepsiades, is one of the most typical female 
names (Ar* Awfr. 684); Thessalian or Syrian origin is just w^hat a forger would be likely to 
invcni for the author of a charm (Ar* Jiub. 749, Theocr., a, 169, etc*). Thus there is no 
reliance on these data. The style of what is Jcft of the first and the third charm docs not 
point to dmes earlier than Hellenistic. But the two soft-flowing hexameters about the seven 
maidens have a true Hellenic ring; 4 Tr<p 6 ai of this kind may have been diosc which appealed 
to Aeschylus, Pindar and PJato^ 

P. Maas 

Oxford. 


■* €f Cod* Bcmefiiu A (ajj. X] ap. Kdm no, iii, 
Suiitxipmma saieboi (wJhcir the lait line sccmi 10 

ba\T been on^kally a : mcam ul ^uai 

Simi tai^mne pltna^) afKl ibe end of the Old Gcnnan 
* Sttoifhurgir Etut~Stgm * (a.D. Xl) Tumbo lat in. hrkd fW, 
Brauiit^ AWtoMnUchtS Ltt^Auch*, pp. 303 ; F. 
Ohrt in Hmdw^Urbuch dti Deitis£fvn Ahfrglmihms 3.v. Tu^^, 
vol* B, 1936-37). 

L know of no seven maidem quenching m 6rc in Greek 
tnyihology. Ncitbcr Pleiades nor Hyadn carry water. 
Hie .pyre qf Alomene ti estingubheil by two Clouds {C, 


Robert, PP' 49 > ^* 77 )p of 

Hcxajilct by two or three wcll-HYmplu. For the ir^adence 
A. B. Cop^t voL 3 (i 94 oh pp- 5 <>G-<a 4 - 
** Cfk Hetm, ncMj 6 g~ 74 p Weinroeb (m p. 37), pp, 
170-^- "Tlic Mmdngs hy Wunseh aqd by Fchrk {tauier 
ukd Sigm, 1936) quoted by Wcinrclciw pp. 175, are 
iiiajcccssibic to me. 

Ed. fJ. by WQnsch, Mm. Mfj. 55 ( 1900 )^ pp. 73 ff.j 
into-. Offr 3 (< 9 ( 39 ) ,p. 333. 1 rha j1 treat ibis tablet in one 
of the ueset numbel^ Oi Htspenni in Itl laal line I read c£ iu 
b 4 t' itiuviPTroH oShr rroraa- 
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[plates I-lV.] 

1 . The East SroE 

One hilitdred years ago, in 184a, the Lycian Marbles were exhibited for the first time in 
the British Museum* Sir Charles Fcllovfs had discovered them at Xanthus, the capital of 
Lycia, and succeeded in procuring them for the Trustees of the British MusetOT- Since t at 
time, the Lycian Marbles have formed one of the main parts of the collection of Greek sculpture 
in London But their London home seems to have had the strange effect of making them 
more and more reticentt these Lycian sculptures have indeed b^n extremely successful m 
withstanding all attempts at explaining them or even understanding them. In spite ot the 
immense sensation caused at the time of their arrival in England and all through the nineteenth 
century, there is nobody who can even nowadays assign to any of them an accurate date or 

supply an adequate commentary. > *1 

The Harpv Tomb provides us with an excellent example for these (I admit,' rather sweep¬ 
ing statements: Its place was in the middle of the Archaic Room of the British Museum* 
Everybody walked round it, looked at it, tried to explain it, and gave it up* Much has been 
writtim about it during these last hundred years, but the only soluhons offered were of a vague 
mythological or symbolic character.^ However, I believe the time has come to attempt an 
explanation from a different angle altogether. It seems hopeless to continue on the well- 
trodden track, and to consider it simply as a piece of architecture or a piece of sculpture, m 
which we try to puzxle out the religious views expressed in the reliefs. In the interpretation 
offered in this paper, it is regarded primarily as^ the tomb or hcroon of a certain family and as 

a monument of a certain historical character.* j c ** 

We know deplorably little of Lycian historj-. And, although I have come to defimte 
conclusions beyond those that arc expressed in this first part of my publication, I still feel that 
there are a good many riddles to be solved. But with the aid of some new photographs and 
in the light of a few hitherto unknown details, thb paper may perhaps show that we are getting 
nearer to the solution, or at least that we are on the right track.* 

To describe this monument, I shall quote the terms used by Sir Charles Fellows (Atiw^ian 
Aiarblis p* 21}: ‘ The Harpy Tomb consbted of a square shaft in one block, weighing about 
eighty tons, its height seventeen feet, placed upon a base rbing on one side 6 feet ^m the ground, 
on the other but a litde above tlie present level of the earth. Around the sides of the top of 
the shaft were ranged the bas-reliefs in white marble about 3 ft. 3 in* high; upon these restc^ 
a capstone, apparently a series of stones, one projecting over the other; but are cut in 
one block, probably 15-20 tons in weight. Within the top of the shaft was ho^wed out a 
chamber which, with the bas-reUef sides, w-as 7 ft. 6 in, high and 7 ft, square. Fhis singul^ 
chamber ... was a burial chamber, and there was an entrance to it on the west side ol the 

top of the shaft.^ , r * u 

The situation of the Harpy Tomb b an interesting one. It stands on a slope forming the 


* A ffocid bibliography ia Sn Pni'ce^s 

Culaiogut 0/ Satlphirt Btt tAi Grttk and Rojf^ 

(j/lAr BFiHih Mmmn, val. ip p^i 1 Ta ihu 

may be aaded the early accoant] eii'oi by Sir Cbarta 
Fcllout in hii Jaunuil . ^ , in AjtJt MiJtnr (lo3a-39)p 

A^eouni a/ Diiiowrm in LjrtO [18I40-41). MortUs 

(1843), Lyiia 11047). and (1832); alw 

itcent rcfcfencfs m G. Rcxlcnwaldt^ Gruthischt ut 

Lykim {Sitzimgsbsrkhtc drr Beflmer AJcadcmir,, 1 ^ 3 ). a™ 
in C. Picard, Afan*// if Aichdaiogit 093^)- 

* A M^ar view iJi regard to the Lycian pillar-tnmba of 


the swth century bu recently bttm expnased W 
ftrchaeologuL VJLTCfik Afcurg^ai^ whoK book Gmdi* 
d. 17 . Jhdti aai Lytiun came into my huuu white 

[ wai reading die pmoli of this . 

■ Here inv ihanltf go to the Tiuiite* of tnc 
Museum for the extraordinary facilities which they gave me 
when phott:gTnphinc the rcl*c&, several years ago, when the 
pre^enit Director^ Sir John Forsdykcp was Keeper^ of im 
D epEartment af GroAi and Roman AnuqtutiB. 10 him 
I alKi wridi to ceprew my drtp gratitude for the inicreft 
he has taken in dm paper . 
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edge of a level stretch of ground, and overlooking the deep-cut valley of the Xanlhus river. 
Only about 50 paces to the north-east,^ there is another pillar tomb, similar in shape and 
size to the Harpy Tomb; its relief slabs surrounding the burial chamber have been lost^ but 
the sides of the square shaft bear a long inscription, for the most part in Lycian script and 
language^ In the middle of this Lycian inscription, ho^^^cvefj are twelve lines in Greek, 
from which clearly understand that its situation was on the Agora of Xanthus.* * 

This inscription is of some importance, and Its connexion with the Harpy Tomb has not 
escaped unnoiiced. As a matter of faclj the level stretch of ground, on the edge of which the 
Harpy Tomb stands, has alw^ays quite rightly been considered as the ancient Agora of Xanthus.* 
The map given by Sir Charles FelloH's is too inaccurate to be reproduced. The map in Fig. 1 
was made in 1892 by the architect who accompanied Benndorf, when he foliow^ed up Fellow^' 



Fig. 1.—Map cw Xavtiil^ by E. Krickx. 


research* And in the description of his journey to Lycia, Benndorf plainly calls the level piece 
of ground on which the tw'o pillar tombs stand, the Agora.^ Why then is this fact never 
mentioned in more recent publications? For surely it is quite important to know' whether a 


* Fcllowi ipcali^ of' close hjr ’ 174) and 

* yciy near^ 33 ft)^ but he gtvn no accurate 

disiAnce. Benndorf whoji^ measmed the distance, gives It 
in /Setjcn 85 ai ' 50 Schiittc 

* T^A.AL I* 44, €, s I : ^ . SyWriMi* 

SuScjiA ftHUs iYopSs ti^ K^sSaf^^t ^uini 
ltd. Tre^now yvTStwi 

* Fell[7Ws caiTj it the buriaJ-placc of the kinf^ and i3ky% 

* And from fending the district to have been the b^aL 

place of the itinf*, iijuc, die Hsqsy Tomb] beromes die 
mere inter^ting ' {TraceZr, p, BcniKlorr in hii 

Rmm, vol. i, gi\c3 a \icw from l£e accnpolU on plaic 
and desrribn dm on p, SS ai rollovns: * ertennt hier 
in dcr linkcn unieren Ecke da Bilda die Harpagiden- 
side (z.c. Xaniliinn Slele) und LlbeoJehit rcchti 

(i.c* to the Kuih-H^t) die jetzt durch einige SaatTcider 


beccichnetc A^ora, nuT dcr aich ciast ja ? Siirpedofteloia 
bclknd/ For Kitinkij, see infra, note id. 

^ 'ITlC first map Wi'as made for Sir ChAfla Fellu^ by 
A Hoakyu, Majicr of H.MiS* Beoam in 1840, and pubtbhed 
in spiratt, (1^4?)* iih ^ Benndorf. 

I, B5, nghily d»crlba it as ' nur dOrftige Qrieniie- 
mug/ Another ramp wsu ipvcn by Fellows in XoaiMon 
Marhitj^ pLalc but ihii is, again according lo Benndojft 
^cine SkiEze nach verfchltcn Schaiziingea. daher mit 
R-cdit nicht vriederholt in den J>a»Zc and Rtitafi/iei* 1^ 
Mp in our Fi^. 1 is fkam Bcundorrs anicle in Ot. Jh. 3 
[rgoo), p, luq, hg- and was made by E. Kricil fHaupt- 
mann im GcnieregimetLi) in For Ben^rPs de¬ 

scription above note 6. As for the Harpy Tnmbt 
[he monument still itaiKb at iis place, only the marble 
wabi with the rcUcIk have been TCtn&vtd to England. 
The sarcophagus between Harp>^ Tomb and tbcatie is 
of much l ater dale. 
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monunicnt stood in the ci\nc and religious centre of a town, or not. The omission can only 
be explained bv a confusion due to a second publication of the map. As it is the only accurate 
map of the remains of Xanthus that has ever been made, it was used and reprint^ in a bMk 
on inscriptions of the Roman period in Lycia/ But in order to conform with the pcri^ oi 
these inscriptions, a slight modification of figures had to be made, and the term ‘ apra was 
appUed to a rectangular building further to the east of the old emplacement, where some 
inscriptions seem to indicate the civic centre of the Roman period.* * Students knowing only 
the second map would doubtless think that there was no connection between the Harpy 
Tomb and the agora. But tliis would be a mistake. It is merely the Rotnan civic centre 
which has no direct connexion w ith our monument, and even Kalinka who published thespond 
map never tried to infer that this was also the place of the old agora of the filth and fourth 
C'Pn.t u.ri'C s b 

The other pillar tomb with the long inscription, the Xanthian Stele, as it is generally 
called, dates from the end of the fifth or the beginning of the fourth cenmry-,” and there is 
sufficient evidence to show that it has never been moved from its on^nal place. Its L-rpk 
inscription dearly states that it was erected on the agora. The position of the more im¬ 
portant part of the Lycian inscription in which the ruler who erected it introduce mmself 
and gives his titles and his genealogy, is on the south side.i- This fact, as well as the nature 
of the soil around the stele, show' that the agora extended from the stele to the south and south¬ 
west Indeed, neither to the north, nor to the cast or west are any Lycian monuments or 
inscriptions to be found, while to the south and south-west the soil is strewn wUh the remains 
of buildings and monuments of ancient date and Lycian character. Due south, acroM the 
lev el stretch of ground and not far from the Harpy Tomb, some inscriptions have been found 
which seem to indicate that the Sarpedoncion stood diere. From the account of the Brutus 
expedition we know that this Sarpedoncion stood on the A^ora of Xanthus* near the gates to 
the Between this spot and the Harpy Tomb ^xtends the theatre. It is built into the 

slope bordering on this small plain and overlooking it. ^ i i u u 

The situation \i>adly recalls the way in which every ancient Greek agora was built, both 


■ E. Kalinka, TiWi Asi* Minoru (bcr<! giencrally ^ui^cd 
ai voL i (1901). dcsliiig wiih ihc early imenptionj 

in Lycian, vul, 11 only vnth the late Ureek ana 

Rocn'in iirKopticMM. The tnap k m ii. lajc, L P- 
It ii marked Fomia Xonthi nrba. E- Knckl sumo 
adumbi^vh/ thua admittirdly a copy of the map publialied 
ao yean befortr by B^mndorf in Or. Jh., which ii 
Flanakizic van Xonthiis, aufscnammcn VOn E- Knckl 
1892.* 'ITlough it ii clearly the same map, yct H is 1^ 
carefully drawn. WTiik bi Betindarr* article It ^ quite 
obviduiEy niodc hy ail architect with explanatiati of %urei 
in hlctk leitCK, the drawling on Kalinka^f map if not ss 
accurate^ the explanation of fiisrurai is in handwnung^ 
iomc of the (like SSs, ^3, S4 in 0^. JL correspond' 

Lag t& (S)lp (S}2, S31 !>4 in have a slightly diifermt 

cxplanadoiij and are somciimes rvot indicated in the ngnt 
Apol on Kalinka's map. One k led to ihe copciawon ihlE 
this second map is not altogether reliable. 

* The icrm * Agora ' does not occur On BcnildorTl map. 
It Is wviy 10 be found on Kalinka"* map where n apphe* 
to ilic remoirts of a square buildLti;^ lurrcKinded by a tioa 
on ilie east and south. After examinntg both mapA cJ™ly 
(see note 8)> ibis 10 be a * late intcrpolaiioflr ui- 

spaced by the wUh tn odjuil this tiiap to the inscHpllOlU of 
the Roman period, artd by the interpolator's idea of an 
agora as siirrOunded \yy a sloa on earh side of a feciangle. 
Yet Kalinka's map b fairly well known and i^auw it ia 
in a book dealing with the most important inSCripliOTia fr^ 
Lyci^t frcquenlly qunled by sdrotaiak while Beil&doriS 
arilck is alnrost forgoticn and ils map handly knowti. 

He says so quite plainly in hb conlfoenlar>% and again 
refers lo the older agora round the spot wher-e the X^thi^ 
Stele and the Haqh’ Ibmb acc standin.^: »■ L 

* infra areem od meridiem ^itum cst forum soxb StraiUftl^ 
ubt proclcr eelera aedificia exstructac sunt duae iliac 


cniumnae quanim una monumentum Harpviarum nomJ- 
futitr, altera insignb est ]ongitudine Utuli Lycia llngtia 
inicripti ct cplgrammatc Ciroecu/ . . ^ 

Benndorf, "Zur Stele Xanlhsa, m Of. Jh. t™, iii,| 
ofl fT.; F. W. Kdnig. ' Die Stele von Xauchos * JuofAep 
1936; P. Merisi* " Ztir XanlhotJtelc/ in Aita jftuIaadKa 
[Aarokrifi for rVarhus UntiTratci) 1937, uc. 504 fl¬ 
it This^ lu Lyda* usually marks the bcsmmng of an 
iiiscnpriDn and thows the way it was #et up. It always 
faces the direction from which worshipper* or Visitors are 
expected to come. * c* 1 

C^LG. ill, 4^59 b, commcjiLJi^ on the Xanthian Stele* 

r * Practcrhancstelatil Xaritlu in forO etiom IoptqSamQV 

coilocatum fulse no^-imus ex Apptano ML ruL iv. 70. 
Bui Kdtinka in T.A.M, !L. ^ ‘ Toa bic ic^iooe (sc, prop* 
theatmm) multae paricdnae invciiiuntur, Lnicr illud 

qupque lopirnBAvoo^ fuisse puto cuius Appianus b. civ. IV. yn 
nnmdancrn farlt. Gcmfcr M. 313 sq. ubi Sarpedo Glaucum 
appcllat: 

Kul T^uivQf ufya Ij&ErOoia irop' 

itnXAv ^u^oXiflf M ApoQprif ■ 

An ina^^^nplian {T.A.M, ii. 265) has been found lO ihe soudi- 
east of the theatre, ciTCtcd by Aithmon after a vicloiy, 
find Lis last line runsj ^opmisirp iM T^oOkui ^lpClWT, As 
ihb inscriplion obviously presupposes a herodll of Sarpedofl 
and Glaucus, the CJ’-Ci. iSE, 4JlSg b add. ^mmenl^ 
* Titulus fortassc posifus fuil in Siirpedomo/ And B^ndort 
huthriji tmw .'itudiiore .jit .TeHlAtir, FfSiSihrtft fur 
Olt^ Hirs^fitd, i9<>3s concludes: LDos Soip^oneion 
lag wabrscheinJich 3uf dem Hdgd uber dem Theai«, 
innerhalb der RingnuiueT; The Sarpedimcicral wsia also 
mentioned in Arislol. P*pL 535 Atheil. L 13 sq; arbd Pfm+ 

X/f, 15. B&. 
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on the Grttk mainland and in Asia ifinor.^^ It also recalls how the ancient Greek agora 
gradually developed, and how in course of time it etdarged its extent, more and more buildings 
being added to it, until finally it was split up into separate groups of squares and buildings, 
roughly speaking, the civic centre and the market-place. There w^as no room for an extension 
of the XanthJan agora to the west, because of the deep river-bed. To the north and south, 
steep slopes formed a natural boundary. Buildings in later times were added to the east, 
thus extending the agora to the place ^vhere, in Roman times, votive inscriptions were placed 
which denote a sort of Forum, whereas the old emplacement, with the theatre next to it and 
the ancient temcnos and hcrodn on it, prcseivxd the more religious character of the old agora. 

The Harpy Tomb stands right on this spot, bet\%een the Xanthian Stele and the theatre. 
As the Stele was definitely on the agora, the Harpy Tomb, being the older of the two, was 
still more connected with the agoran The short distance between the two manuments, and 
the fact that ihc agora could only have extended from the Stele southward, U. towards the 
Harpy Tomb and the theatre, make it almost impossible to assume that the agora of a large 
city like Xanthus did not include the spot w^here the Harpy Tomb stands. The nature of the 



riG.2 .—Thjs Habpy Tom: E^?T Smi-. 


soil and the remains make it plain that the Stek stood on the north border of the agora, con¬ 
nected with the lemenos of the Twelve Gods, and so the position of the Harpy Tomb was on 
the west border but, like the Stele, on the Agora itself. In fact, it was one of its significant 
features, and it will be showm that it is even mentioned in the long Lycian inscription of the 
Sick as among the three important heroa on the agora. 

There are several not uninteresting conclusions which can be drawn from this fact* But 
before investigating this matter, it may be useful to consider how the position of the monument 
1$ reflected by the subj ccts of the reliefs surrounding its top* Of the four sides of the Harpy Tomb, 
the two Sides looking north and south are shorter and consist of single scenes with tlie so-called 
Harpies on cither side, forming a frame to the central scene. The other two sides are the more 
important ones; they are longer and far more impressive. The west side, overlooking the 
river, bears the figures of five elaborately dressed w-'ornen. The east side, facing the agora, 
shows the stately figure of a bearded man enthroned and surrounded by four younger male 
figures. 1 fed inclined to consider the ea 5 t side as the most important both because of its 
position and its character, and will begin with it (Fig. 2)* 

It seems to consist of two very different groups of figureSH To the left, the three figures, 
one enthroned and two standing, are all in verj' rigid and formal attitudes, well wrapped up 
in long dresses, and looking towards the right. Even tJieir gestures resemble one another, 


For collicclcd evidence and gimcTal lilcratiine on thi* wc Or. Jh. t ggi, xxvii* Sa ff* 
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the movement of their right arms, forming a circle -with head and shoulder, has a crescendo 
effect, that is, grows larger towards the centre, and a similar crescendo movement applies to 
the attitude of their left arms and bands« The positions of their feet also show variations of tlie 
same sort, starting off with a movement which gradually comes to a standstill in the cent«. 
In contrast to this, the right-hand group of the east side is much freer in its movements and its 
contours; there arc only two hgures; their attitude and drapery-folds show a tendency to 
straight lines and open, straight movements. Their gestures show no variations or gradual 
increase in movement. Their arms are outstretched and pointing towards the centre. On 
the central slab this contrast reaches its climax. The slender young boy, throwing back his 
head and lifting bis eyes, stretches out his arms and brings a cock and a fruit as offerings to the 
bearded old man in front of him. But the latter, seated on his elaborate throne as if he fortned 
together with it one solid block of statuary, seems to take no notice at all. Fully self-satisfied 
he rests his massive form on the throne, like the archaic image of a god. 

The usual interpretation of the figures represented was, up to the end of the nineteenth 
century, that of a god, frequently called Poseidon because of the figure of a Triton on the throne, 
his attendants behind him and two worshippers in front of him. The cock docs not quite 
agree with Poseidon, die god of the sea, and quite a number of other anomalies have been 
noticed; but one usually left it at that, or suggested some unknown Lycian deity. Since the 
end of the nineteenth century, however, there has been found ample proof of the fact that, 
in the classical world, no god was ever represented on a tomb, for a tomb was considered as 
the resting-place and abode of the spirit of the deceased person. And the Hiupy Tomb being 
a sepulchral momument with a burial chamber, cannot possibly have been ornamented with 
the figures of gods. So the current ojiinion now is that this central figure on the east side is 
meant to be one of the persons buried in the Harpy Tomb. ^ 

Before going on to a further investigation of the identity of the figures represented, it is 
well worth while pointing out one or two of die striking features of this side. WTiat must be 
considered as rather strange and puzzling in a work of Greek art, is the composition of the 
central group (PI. HI), which seems to lack the usual principle of symmetry and the Greek 
sense of equilibrium. A huge figure enthroned with a much smaller worshipper in front of 
him docs occur in Greek art (cf, the reliefs from Chrysapha near Sparta), but on the Harpy 
I’bmb the absolutely empty space above is something quite out of the way on a monument 
which so dearly bears all the traces of early Greek art and of archaic Greek workmanship. 
And yet the sculptor who designed this group of figures must have had a strong feeling for 
symmetry, even distribution, and proportion of figures. The central lines on this side, the 
axes of syTumetry, are a prcdominaiit feature of the central group, marking the outlines of the 
throne, the shoulders of the small figure, and the straight verticals of the legs of the bearded 
man. The sceptre runs in an accurate diagonal right through the crossing point of these 
two a-xes, and this centre is even stressed by the hollow of the enthroned man’s massive left 
hand. But the centre of gravity is quite definitely placed in the left half of the central slab 
which is completely filled by the figure of the enthroned man. Thus the free space in front 
of him forms no equilibrium whatever in the Greek sense, but rather tends to stress h« im¬ 
portance. 

The two draped figures behind this enthroned man on the left angle-slab (PI. 11) have 
been variously described as male and female. More recently one tends to believe in their male 
nature, though at the same time their feminine character never passes unmentioned. ,^nd it 
is true, the pose of their hands, the attributes, and the arrangement of the drapery definitely 
compare with those of the women on the west side of the same rtionument. As F. Pryce 
in his 1 928 edition of the British .Museum Catalogue states that their sex is disputable, the follow¬ 
ing facts may seem worth mentioning. The women on this monument all wear bracelets, 
fairly large carved diadems, their hair falls over their shoulders, their dress reaches the ground 
and even trails behind them, and their breasts are outlined quite clearly and are unmistakably 
feminine. These two figures on the cast side arc altogether different; like all the men on 
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this mcriumcai they ^rvear no bracelets, instead of carved diadems they had metal circlets 
round their hair {the rivet holes are still there)> their hair docs not extend beyond their necks^ 
their dress ends at ankle level, and their breast contours are what are called indefinite. The 
explanation of tJie feminine pose of their hands and of the arrangement of t!ie drapery is, X 

think, quite simple. U c have among the Lycian 
marbles another fairly large fragment of a 
contemporar>^ frieze from Xanthus 
B 314, pi. XXXI.where a procession is depleted, 
quite definitely men (and Pryxe says so], but 
^vith womcn*s clothes and vvith the feminine 
attitude of holding up the draperj^ with one 
hand. And there are quite a number of reliable 
witnesses (among them Plutarch] who relate 
that among the Lycians men had to wear 
women's clothes on certain religious occasions,^-^ 
In this light a few details w'hich struck me 
when clo^ly examining the monument itself, 
assume an additional importance. First of all, 
the attendant standing behind the throne is 
slightly smaller than the other; he wears sandak 
whereas the other attendant is barefoot; he is 
more slender and has no beard whereas the 
second figure is distinctly corpulent and appears 
to have a short pointed beards But what is 
even more striking^ the remains of a tassel are to 
be seen at the back of the head of the first 
attendant. Actually, the contours of their heads 
are entirely different {PI. IV a, b). The left one 
is undulating and the rivet hole for the metal 
circlet lies within this contour, because the hair 
was compressed by this sort of wreath. The 
contour of the first attendant's head forms a 
straight vertical line at the back, die rivet hole 
is situated on the outside, and there arc the 
distinct traces of a long tassel. They are clearly 
distinguishable in the photograph, starting near 
the top of the head and going dow n almost to 
the height of the neck. So this figure appears 
to have worn a cap with a long pendent tasseL 
This point leads to a long series of paralleb 
and will ultimately aid in the intcrpretadoii 
of this east side. There arc tw^o parallels from Xanthus, both among the Lycian marbles in 
the British Museum, and both almost contemporaneous with the Harpy Tomb. First the 
fragment of a fricicc vsith two male figures (Fig. 3), which F^ X, Pryce [CaL^ 6320) again 


Hlti. 3 .—Maijl ATTHNPAfrri OPfl A FrIEZIL tkOlJ 
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PluL ad sr J Val. Max.f 6, jg. Both 
wiitcri stale tHkt, ani-ong ihc Lycij.ii3:p the mtmberit 
qC a fanilEy in mourfiin^ had tQ ma.r ivonien'a clOEhrs. 
As a rrason thty ^vr the bdief in l+ycia [hsii indumin^ 
wu sorncdiiq^ uawDitliy of a man, and fo he haH m put 
DOi a WtKtitan"^ droa to m^ke^ it leu conspicuous. But this 
ii clearly a belated and radonalUtic aTtempt al an e^lana- 
fion of tKb ancient CUftom (cf. Hauser iq Phikt^S 54 
(N*F,a) 389 (T./. It If pfM'ed thai^ in earSicr ilmtAn only 
the female meniibers represenEed the family iii Lycia. 
The tradition that men had to put on frniale gomienls 


On certain reli^ous occasions where the farnily as a whale 
waj invaLved is In lEjelf onty one of the many survivals of 
sueh ancient custon^^ in Lycia* 
rurihcmsoret the wcanng of iooiif dressea by pHetU 
aTKt iSiiigeTi or niusieiam on rdigious oeeasiam in early 
archaic Greece as well oj in Minoaq Crete paioEs to an 
interesting par^leL And in Fietaia, .Ajtfynftp and Babylonia 
the king^s attendanU wore a dmitar dttsA for certain other 
reasons. It will bc proved that, 05 far al the east dde of 
the Haq>>' l omb is can^fmed, the Persian tradlEion had 
some impoHartce and coincided with Lydan cuatoms. 
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describes as male and Female, though neither e,f them has feminine bre^t contours. 
The date of the frieze is approrimately twenty to thirty yearn after the Harpy Tomb, Ihe 
figures arc apparently two attendants standing at the end of a couch. The first one is some¬ 
what smaller, more slender, with sandals, in women’s clothes, and wears a round cap 
long pendent tassel. This is an almost perfect analogy to our two figures on the Harpy Tomb. 
Another fragment of a different frieze, slightly older than the previous one but definitely later 
than the Harpy Tomb (B 309, Cat. Fig. 166) show one figure and the back edge of the cloak 
of a second figure. Attitude and attire arc almost 
the same as on the previous fragment. The figure is 
male, but wears a woman’s dress, and his attitude b 
that of an attendant. 

But there are more parallels than these two. 

There is the Satrap Sarcophagus with its relicfi showing 
the prince who was buried in it, at a banquet or in 
the midst of hb cveiy -day occupations, but always 
attended by two male serv'ants in longbh clothes, 
holding the implements of their office (Fig. 4). fhb 
sarcophagus, found at Sidon and, like the Lycian 
Sarcophagus found next to it, probably oi Lycian 
workmanship, is almost 100 years later than the ^ r t * . 

Harpy Tomb, and its style b more developed, but the idea seems the same. For the interven¬ 
ing period, three Lycian tombs may serve as examples. On them a ruler is depicted with 
attendants standing behind him or at hb side, performing tlieir habitual duues, holding a 
sunshade or a napkin, or a jug witli wine or water. On two of these three monumenu, the 
Payava Tomb and the Mercld Monument, both among the Lycian marbles in the British 
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Museum, the ruler b a Persian prince or satrap. On the third monument, the Herodn from 

Gyeulbashi, he is a legendary hero.^® , . , - i, 1,- 

The fact that, on several occasions, It is definitely a Persian pnnee who is shown with his 
attendants, but surrounded by Lycians, gives rise to a sudden suspicion. Could it not be 
that the rulers and the customs have both come to Lycia from Persia? Lycia liad formed 


Fat ihe Satrap Mendel, idsf. 

i. 33 fF- (where Mendel fiM pxtnred th^it all 
auefidaiiiti were for the Payaea loiiib: SmiWr 

BM. Cat. ii. 47r p\r ll (the priivcc frpfiamtca the 

fatrap Auiopnradates, 375r-3^ tt-c,); fot the rverad 
Monumenii A. Ijf.Cal, ii (fburUi friw:), tticprmce see™ to 


be a Fcraan SAtrap bist caiin-at be for the 

Hcroun front GycnllKlshi: Brandcirri mofkograph (the 
scene has b™ thmjghl IQ depict the llicsupcriu ^Lh 
I^am and Uceubii enthrtjnod atxftc the bcAieged city; 
it h more probable, hcrwe^'cr, that It refen to &oinc ewnt In 
Lyeian hiatot) ot 
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part of the Persian empire since the middle of the sixth century.^^ Turning therefore to Persia, 
one soon finds that in Persian art one not only meets a few more parallels but, as it seems the 
prototype of these scenes. The so-called audience-reliefs in the Palace of Persepolis,** of which 
quite a number have so far been found, show the Persian King in the midst of a grand fiincrion 
of state, with the royal guards, probably during the ceremony of the New Year festival (Fig. 5). 
it is hrto^Tt from literary sources that on this occasion the Persian K-ing used to rcceiv^e Jill his 
dignitaries in order of precedence, and after them anybody of standing who wished to be intro¬ 
duced to liim and to ask him for some iav'our. From what wc know of the Persian court 
ceremonial, we can imagine this audience as a very colourful scene. And on die reliefs, as 
in the literary sources, this very scene is depicted with the king seated on his golden throne 
under a baldachin, the sceptre and the lotus flow'er m his hands, resplendent in a diadem of 
gold, a gold necklace, and gold bracelets. Guards, high court officials and the masters of 
ceremonies are standing by his side, the latter always being the Jiighcst dignitaries of the empire.^® 
The king is receiving the Chiliarch or the introduced person, who has to keep at a certain 
distance. Vessels w'ith incense are standing between him and the king. Of the attendants 
behind the king, the fiist (either behind his throne or next to the crown prince) wears a 
long dress and a muffler cap. He is beardless, and above dte muffler no trace of a mous¬ 
tache can be seen. The second attendant is slightly taller, has a beard and wears no cap but 
a diadem, the Median headdress. All tliis clearly belongs to the strictly observed court cere¬ 
monial which, a$ w'c know, had a symbolic meaning in every one of its features,** 

The connexion between these Persian reliefs, all of which are to be dated in the fifth 
century and our group on the Lycian monuments is quite obvious. The empty space 

in front of the ruler, his attitude, the throne, sceptre and lotus flower, and these two attendants, 
who on the reliels were behind the king, according to the literary sources were by his side : 
all this recurs again and again, on Persian and I^ycian monuments. £ven the minor details 


The conquest of Lycia by EfaiJM^os. [be gicnrral of 
Cyrui, u to be dated not Inter dian 538 a.c. TbU cwipai^ii 
coiuisBcd mainly in the HCge and capture of Xanthus, de¬ 
scribed in detail by Herodotus i. 17^. This Hatpagos was 
A Mcdc amd of Dclakei (Kdt. i. [08) and 

of Aitjara (Hdt. i. ™)p iKui oF roval 
hJituclr. As the rukr of Xantfiui Who crated the 
Side on the aenr^ caiEj lilmKlf son of Harpasoi {T.A.M. 
i. 44; the steis daifl from the bi^inniiks of liic fauith 
ccniury], it u vwy probiblc that membm of the hovsc of 
Harpa^ wre in KOzne sort of co^nmand m LycLa n.cr mrm 
the toaqiista 

** E. Hcrzfeld^ Iran rffjWwTwf ph €7^ and &; A. U. 
Pope, Surm 0/ Ffrsim Aft^ iv, pL 88; E, Schniklu TJa 
Trtasiaj 0/ (Oriental Insdrute of Cbura^ Cqm- 

nuinicatJwia 21 C* figa- 14^ 16. These are ihe 

most recent publicaiioni dealing ^'ith liic subject. 

It a 10 be noted that t^vo court lake 

precedence Oi cr the carrier of the rOyaJ wcapont atid mcr 
the ofEcen of the k;in£''^ii bodyi^ard. They are ^Iso the 
Only persons to nccomplny Icing on several other 
oceaaiism (m thowti on other rdkfi from Peracpolii, trg. 
the portaU). ev'eiy rime the sole attribute of tlWir 

ofhee a X lo^el or napHn, Twacly folded^ or a fty^whkkj 
Of X sceni-botde. Am their at ore b alwa>'f the lamr, 
Keihcr of them can be (ht famous Hazarapatis^ the Major- 
domo and -Qrand-Vlrier of the empire, who was the emn- 
mjrndcr of the bod¥]^rcl (Xenophon transEain 

Hazarapads by Ckiiiarch, in Cjffop. viii. 6). One of thetn 
may be die “ Eye of the KLri^ * who was stiJl more promuicnt 
than riie Ha^arapatis^and to whom was entrusted the control 
of the empire {E* Meyer, d. AIu id. 43), And it 

seema Ycry likely* as E. F. Selumdt has shown iTrtamiy af 
PiTitpotis. 36 ff.) dial the other was the ‘ Cupbearer/ who 
held the rank of a priest in Xentej^ anH waj also 

responsible for the kind's safety', i^he olhcc of the Cupbearer 
wai, ai least in Jaicr ^Whaemeiiian litna, Juat as Lhac of 
the Fiazarapatii hinuelfT m the hands of eunuchip as several 
Jitcrary sources indicate. And this mlnrmanon seems bom 
Out by the rchcfs where the person ii <ie|HcEed without 


heard or maustache (which would be visible abcn'C the 
muffler), Cf. J. Marnuart, von 

i. 57 ff’P 234 . “x 153 F, W. AkptnueJu 

AdfhSFSchtevhtfr^ m AWr dtr 

1934, xxjtif ig-aGj xsucUi, 33 ff.^ 37 Rl; leizS, xjoev, 

E fF .; F+ VV^ Koni^j Dtr Ja£schi Barthja^ in Kltuhoi 4, 193'8, 
pasijm: E, Fr -ScEimidt, of PeFstpolis, IT. 

^ conn eeremonial Was by no means a shortlived 
miuturinn but a long' cstablishod rtl^ious ricuaJ* as is 
pim-ed by an Assyrian fresco painriii^^ almost idenrica) 
m stents widi the Persian refiefs (Fig. 6), Jyrio U, ph 
xaih ff. Fragraaits of a similar painrin^ from, the palace 
of Xiali'eh are in the BfkchJi Museum. For the king with 
two altcndants accoenpan^in^ Mm, many irtott examples of 
AfiSy^arr art qaidd be mendonedT chidly iehcls, r.j, AiSUr- 
bampars Hunt, the Banquet of Assurbanipal, Sanhciib^s 
Sarjntic« (.Meissoer* tmd %Sr 4J&*4Bj 117)^ 

etc. For the dcscripdoti of the AH>Tiaft ceremonial in 
LOnicmporar^- literature^ see F. E. PeWT* Stii£m zar trvra^L 
AiitTisaaskwiik, in 353, 1. 16 IF. On the 

other hand, thu same court ctrcmonial w-as continued fay 
the Sekudds, after them by the Arsaddi (PhilosifaL, 

I' iia Apottan. TJun. i, uy IF describes such an audjEnre at 
the Arsacid court Ln iht iifsl century and after them 

by the Sasanids (iVrabic and B^-zantine wriiers give ample 
information about this; cf. NotdcJWy Tahari^ 113 aai) 
^nvd by ihe Khalifj all ihrouj^h the Middle A^cs. 

"rhe date of the Treasuiy rclicb has fccenllv Ixen 
S^ted as between 490 and ^ b.c. (E- F. SchmEdt, tnasufj 
of PiTstpoiis, 33}p and the kiii^ and crOH'n prince fnav be 
taken to represent Darius and XcT^CSi, as on correspond’ 
mB relidl of the Tnpyton. The z\padana was completed 
by Xcoes Mimir. Bui as for the Hundred-Column Hall, 
E. HerafeJd discos'ered M the south-west comer a stone 
stab stating in Babylonian that Artasemes 1 CTected this 
Struclure nn the fouuchllions prepared by his father Xcr?ccs 
(Herxfcld, /wdtr.* in drcA. AUtf. hm, 1. Er^an- 

xungsband, 1938, p. 45), and ihus the date of tfaese rrliefi 
cannot he before 465 0 , 0 , [t was pouibly Somewhat later 
in the reiRTi of .\rtaLKence3 1. 
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are all to be foiHid in Persia and in Lycia. And surely it is not unreasonable to suppose tliat 
this court ceremonial was introduced into Lycia during the two centuries when Lycia formed 
a part of the Persian Empire, 1 think there is enough cx'idence to support this view even without 
further consideration of the fact that Lycia was governed, during a certain time, by the Medo 
Persian family of Harpagas,““ and that, less than a century after the Harpy Tomb was built, 
the son of Harpagos erected the Xanthian Stele only about 50 paces from the Tomb, on the 
agora itself^ and described himsdf on it as ruler of Xanthus and of all the Lycians, 





Fig. 6. — Absvkiaw Fresco Pmstisg. 






If it be objected that this Eastern ceremonial might not have been known to the Greeks, 
and consequently would not have been depicted in such detail in a work of Greek art, 1 would 
mention the many Greek authors describing this ceremonial, and show a painting (Fig, 7) 
from the interior of a shield on a Greek sarco- 
phaguSj called the Alexander Sarcophagus.^ 

This w^ork of purely Greek art shows again very 
faithfully the same scene with the same details. 

If we now return to the Harpy Tomb, 1 think 
cannot fail to be impressed by ihc striking 
similarity that is to be noticed here. And almost 
instinctively we look for the royal tiara of the 
ruler—the only detail that seems to be omitted. 

Everything else has been faithfully represented. 

But there seems to be no tiara or PhrygiaJi cap^ 
as on all the other Lycian monumenU of this 
character. Yet, let me draw attention to the 
contour of the back of the ruler's hcadj a perfeedy 
straight line (PK I). This excludes any pos- ^ ^ ^ 

sibility of hair forttimg the contour of the head. Sarcopiiajow. 


AueXaSpe’.r * 


** lib v^ry proib9<blc iha.t the drEoilcd accOLUil af Haipn^ 
go** cdmpaigti hy HrrodGtu^T bii itoiin abooit jJsc 
miTiaculfus prrtwation and the rise of Cym* (in which 
Harpagn plays a, prcdotnuiant rule) were pAxily drttved 
from aomE nvcnibcr or members dC tbc llDuAE ot HorpaLgoi, 
and later comocted by ^amc Petsian friend of Herodaty* 
(^pyroa ?J. Thi* Harpagid fainily claimed decent from 
Ddokc* the Mcde (cf, note ifl), and a* thev seem lo have 
liood in clone conoexlon v^ick L^Ti3+ HerodoLuj may wdl 
have rome across them there. For this ‘ Harpagid tradi* 
tiQn ' in HcrtxiciliJis, see R. Schnbcrt, J/rrodb/J Dantiilim^ 

Phiii&ptf ii^ |ro; j, V* Ptosek tn KUc, 19114+ iv\ 199 Rl; 
and How and WelTi, Cmm^nt^iry pft 1936, notes 

Id book i+ 

“ Oa the jhoEt side (north). Cf. Mendel, GffA MuSr 
i, 189 (Fig. to the teft)^ Wiiiler,. Satkorpinigi tm 


Sidan^ 14 pL 7^ 18, The larcopka^ daii^ from the 
end of me femrth century b.c. Yet it is hardly likely that 
it ttHild have been made by an artist who actually saw the 
Fenepolii reliefs. Ferficpolis was sacked and buml down 
immediately after its capture by Alcxaildcr. It is agreed 
that the sarcQphami* u of Attic workmanship^ and the 
many allu^iofi* 10 tne Ferdan coun ccxembfiial ai^ euston^ 
in A^hy tuA* (in language, expressions, ideas, atid 

even In the metre of the diaJiDgues} show dial thU cetcmoiiLal 
WM quite well known Wl COCllemporar>' Athcni. Others 
wise, how could all ihese alltisions have been Lmdeistood 
by the liAieners?^ W'liiem like Herodotus and Xenophon 
had also tbeir ihaie in making the people of Athem weJl 
acquainted with Persian custom* and niiial. Surely ihr 
Gnxks of the mainland, and even more so the Aiatic 
Gmk* had not to rely on hearsay to dc*cnbc or depict 
Eaitetn certinocial in a work of art. 
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Wliercver liair is depicted or indicated on ihk monument, the back line of the head is 
undulating. Here, the rivet hole for the metal wreath still remains, and its place is outside 
this contour, which is as straight as if drawn with a ruler. AH this definitely recalls the 
head of the first attendant with his cap and tassel. These are the only examples of a 
straight line and a rivet hole outside the head contour, and one of them plainly shows 
a cap. Unfortunately the ruler’s head is too weathered to allow of additional proof, but I 
almost think this is enough to suggest that he too may have worn some sort of headdress. 
True, there are no signs of a tassel, but a ruler, whether a satrap or the Persian king himself, 
never wore a cap with a tassel: it was the royal tiara or diadem that he wore, or the so<alkd 
Phry gian cap, with a metal wreath around it. That this was also worn by the Lycian princes 
is proved by many examples, especially on coins from Xanthus.^* 

Now, if we only had this evidence of the head contours, we should probably say, it is not 
unlikely that this enthroned man wore a tiara or diadem, and was a ruler. But we have to 
consider this detail in connexion with all the rest of the ceremonial, the empty space in front, 
the two attendants behind, the throne, the sceptre, and the lotus flower. Besides, we must 
bear in mind that, of the Lycian monuments quoted as pxtrallels, though all but one come from 
Xanthus, there arc only tw'o which date from the fifth century s.c. and they arc somewhat 
later than die Harpy Tomb. This agrees with, and rather confirms the assumption that the 
court ceremonial w*as only depicted on sepulchral monuments of rulers, and not indiscriminately 
On tombs of private persons. The Harpy Tomb w'as the earliest of these monuments showing 
the court ceremonial, and this tradition must have started with a ruler. And here it may be 
useful to remember that the Harpy Tomb stood on the Xanthian agora, close to the Xanthian 
Stele. If we bear aU this in mind' I feel sure that, whether this enthroned man on the Harpy 
Tomb wore a cap or not, there is room for one conclmton only: this is the mler of Xanthus, 
he and his court ceremonial arc represented on his tomb, on its cast side facing the agora for 
all his people to see, 

SimUarly, a later ruler of Xanthus, ‘ the son of Harpagos,’ speaks to his people on the 
south side of the Xanthian Stele, facing the agora, and gives his name and descent. The two 
frieze fragments dating from the second quarter of the fifth century' n.c. ' B 309 and B 310 in the 
British Museum; they come from difTcTcnt friezes: Cef,, p. 141) were found built into tlie wall 
of the acropolis, and so their original position is not known. Blit again on the Nereid Monu* 
ment, the ruler who erected this kind of mausoleum presents himself to his people on its 
side, facing the inhabited quarters of the tow'n, though this time not amidst court ceremonial 
but as a Graeco-Lycian prince with his family, seated opposite to liis w'ifc, the children standing 

behind tlieir parents, -r 1 i 

Wc have yet to discuss the right-hand group of the east side of the Harpy lomb, i 
shall do this as briefly as possible. The figures represented are a boy and a young man wor^ 
shipping the ruler (PH. II, II I, TV r, rf). Why a boy? Perhaps it was his own son. But it docs 
occur to us that, on the Persian relicls too, the person in front of the king was of very' much 
smaller, almost diminutive dimensions compared with the other figures. It was a Persian 
noble, not a boy, but his size was so reduced in order to show the king as somethii^ more than 
a simple mortal.®* For the same reason the strictly obsers'ed distance and tlie empty space 
before him were part of these reliefs. Here w-e have an equivalent in art to what literary 
sources record as traditional aiiributivc expressions added to the name of the Persian king, 
describing according to a prescribed formula his greatness, his superiority, and his sacred- 
ness, oil the Harpy Tomb, the artist, if he was a Greek and not accustomed to this way of 


•* Itabclan, TraMj ii. ft ff.L X/r. A'lnn. igoB; Six, jVum. 
CbaiT. 18^, 193 P'- vip fk; 

cf. aJso hc^ from Ephesus, Pryce* H aljn Flgr 332, 

** 1 h&s A lAcred I^Wi and had bcitn a rule in Fei:iiaD 
art its Xcnophoiu I'iii, % 

14 cvCil goes a lillJc further ^ when describing tins splendid 
procesaiun of Cymsp he States that the very tall cbariotwr 
of Cyrus Vk’oJ yii much smaller than Cy™* himself. I>oca 


tliii mean tl’tal thr rule of coinhaiiAthR ihc difTrrervDc in 
between the ^hiK^ hU itiunrdiatc folTowcftp ami the: other 

a le, was also applied lO simple namtiiiri m an oxm 
lion? 1 tanmil help feelio^ that Xenophon wai 
tLmply d^ribiiiR a picture or relief, though he does not 
say' so this uwjc. It Is- to be noted, however^ Xenophon 
usually doe^p nicnticiti reliefs and piccurdi if he dcscribei 
them, h 3 3. 
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reducing the size of one figure for the glorification of anothcrj would give this smaller figure 
the appearance of a young boy. Similarly he endowed the figures of the left-hand group 
with Greek attributes and Greek drapery, adapting a conventional Greek cx[crif»r and ad¬ 
justing the commission given by his employers to his own capacity and style. This was quite 
in conformity with Lyctan tradition in art, wliich always had a Grecising tendency. How¬ 
ever this may be, one thing is certain: for all the details on these reliefs the artist made 
full use of the Greek models and patterns which he knew. For the right angle-slab especially 
we may find quite a number of models in Greek art. Both the boy presenting an ofiering,** 
and the man with his dog tvere among the favourite subjects for tombstones in Greece.-’^ 
The offering of a cock is connected both with Persian and with Greek ritual. In Lycia, the 
offering of a cock at a tomb seems to have been a tradition that survived well into Hellenistic 
and even Roman times.™ The offering of a rhyton with wine is well known to have a similar 
bearing and similar connexions, and was quite frequently represented on Lycmn tombs. 

And so w'c may come to the explanation of the difference already noticed between the 
left-hand group and the right-band one. To the left, the artist had to represent the tradiuonal 
and ver>' strictly observed features of the Lycian court ceremonial, a task which did not allow 
him much freedom of movement nor much liberty to choose among the stock of types and models 
or patterns of his own experience, he could only apply his own imagination and his collected 
specimens of figures to minor details, such as the drapery, the throne, and the small Triton 
on it.™ In contrast to this, the commission to represent on the right-hand side .some of the 
prince's worshippers, courtiers, or relatives, gave him much mote liberty to choose among 
his own repertory of designs and models. That is probably svhy the right half of the east side 
seems more Greek in its character, wiiereas the left half reflects to a somewhat greater extent 
the formal Oriental tnlluence in art. 

If w'C accept that view', the cast side of the Harpy Tomb may be considered an excellent 
example of the w*ay in which the Grecising tendency worked in the Near East. We arc used 
to thinking that Grccism is simply a more or less unskilled imitation of Greek design and Greek 
principles by non-Grcck peoples and craftsmen. This is not true. Grecising means adapting 
foreign principles to a Greek appearance, clothing foreign ideas in a Greek dress. The bclid* 
and ritual remain unchanged, but the language and expression become Greek. 

In a similar manner an ‘Orientalising’ tendency had spread from the East to the West 
in archaic times. Ideas and expressions, motives and designs were fluctuaiing from coast to 
coast, from island to Island. But they were not always simply borrowed or copied, and the 
Greeks did not feel they belonged to an oriental world because they accepted an orientalising 
style. Their belief and their faith remained unchanged. ‘ Orientalising ’ and ' Grecising ' 
seem but two unifying tendencies towards one common aim in this ancient world of Eurasia. 

And thus vvc may be able to trace here both the underlying tendencies: we see the dytiasty 
of Xanthus and his Lycian court ceremonial, with all the symbolic and religious ritual of 
Eastern origin faithfully observed, and over it, the emanation from the radiant light of Greece; 
the uplified head and freely raised arras of the boy, the tranquil and unforced bearing of the 


** A imaJl bCF>' or ^rl dfTcringi ip iIlcit dead 

p2JicntA waj frequepUy depicted an Cirrk md rrlidl^ 

rhe best otamplci tp be cpmpaixd with tiiis iceiw on the 
Harpy Tpinb, Jsre the wll-kiiGuti archaic Lairanian rclids 
[Aih^ Mia. pi. 3 , I-a), wherr alw the olfcrit^ are the 
same as cm the Tomb. 

AmoriJ^ the earlier Ipfobsta^kcs w[th ihu gioup pf man 
and dogj cf. the Anaxandrctf jtfllc in Sophia {froro Apallonia: 
Jahr&. iQCN^pl. i)* the Xaplc»»teJc ^Kayci ig; 41&' 

It can be traced back to Saniis}p the ALvenor Jlchs from 
Orehomenai (Kaxiaii; 3 .-B. 41)^ and the Agaihoclca 

stele (AthetUpNat. Mm. 7^4) and stele (.!./>. i+ 

The tindititin imvLvcs in me fourtli century os shown nn 
the Delphi stele (Billie^ pi, aGsK the Thoipiac Jtete in 
Athens {C^ii^rknn:, Ku^. 68), aikd on tlie IIioch 

stele (Come iij pi. ^1 ij. Boi vases prm'e that thif uas a 
favourite subject also in the sbeth cctltUfj, cf- the Tmicmidiu 
pinax frocn (.iprinthi the amphora in .Stimkh (Richttip 

JHS—VOL. LKll. 


Fig. and that it also spread to Italy 
(South I [alum amphcxra in Rcmie^ Vadcaiii Codlgnofi, 
Smi./trrUf.f Fig. 67]. 

” Sec the mscTiptinn Oil a late Lycian rock lonib from 
Bel near Sidyma ifcj Ip 245^ JMS, [914, XXxiVp 

SfT n. in): 

QovXwoi dXlKTOpa kuI TrUor 

icul Atun T 4 ^ iktAAciv euvaipciv yiv^uafa .... 

** AJi tboe minor details cOuld not be dealt ^ith m 
tlili paper^ rVlso tite f^ueilion of dating the monimieiit 
and or anal>%ing its style mtut be left Tor a Eater oceuloti. 
'I'hc atteiflpt at an ttilerprctauncL of the other three lidcS of 
the Harpy I'^nmb was li^edy outhjied in a paper which J 
read to the Hellenic Society at Cambridse on May 4th, 
194^. I trmt 1 Ahall be rotstven fnr not it inEo 

a few paget for tl’ie lakt of immediate pubEicaiioti. 
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youth, the natural and impulsive attitude of the And in this light the whole scene 

acquires a meaning for the eye even of a Greek; for him it is simply the worshipping of a hero. 
The offering of a cock and of wine express this in Greek art quite clearly, and the attendants 
also conform to this Greek custom by holding pomegranates among other attributes. Thus 
the east side was fully intelligible to Orientals and to Greeks, Both could understand its 
meaning and, in a border country like Lycia, this was not merely desirable but perhaps 
essential in that fifth century which marks the beginning both of the collision and of the 
amalgamation of the Oriental and the Greek worlds. 


F. J. Tritsch 


THE PROGRESS OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY, i93gr^i94o 

It need hardJy be emphasised that the survey of the past two years’ work in the field of 
Greek epigraphy which 1 here offer can make no pretension to completeness. The inter- 
rtiption of communications consequent upon the war has robbed me of access to the majority 
of the relevant books and periodicals published on the Continent during the last months of 
1939 and the whole of 1940. Nevertheless, in view of the amount and importance of the 
work noted In the following pages, I think It better to write my account, imperfect though it 
must needs be, in the accustomed form and at the usual time, rather than to hold back my 
material until the return of peace and the rc-cstablishmcnt of communications enable me to 
fill the serious gaps which remain, i hope that my next review will be wTJtten in conditions 
ivhich ivill make it possible to complete this survey of 1939 and J940 while at the same time 
summarising the publications of 1941 and 1942. Once again I ask all those scholars who 
have materially assisted my task by the gift of copies of their works to accept this assurance 
of my warmest gratitude. 

As before, I mark with an asterisk books or articles W'hich 1 have not personally consulted. 

Among the scholars who have died during tlie two years under review are some ivho 
have made contributions of great and lasting value to Greek epigraphical studies, notably 
E. Bourguct,^ R. Cagnat,- C. G. Edgar,^ J. B. Frey * * and W. M. Ramsay,® Some of the 
veterans continue their work with unflagging vigour and unabated ability, such as J. Kirchner, 
who attained the age of Bo on September 25, 1939, and F. Hiller von Gaertringen and A. 
Wilhelm, w'ho respectively completed their seventy-fifth year on August 3 and September 10 
of the same year.® Further impressions of the Amsterdam Eplgraphical Congress of 1938 
have been recorded by H. Ncsscihauf,'’ A. Salac,® A. Caldcrini,* and F. Sokolowski,'^’ 

I. General. 

My summary for 1937-38 appeared in JNS lix. 241 ff, artd, so far as Egypt and Nubia 
are concerned, in JEA xxv. 89 ff. Other bibliograplties, among which the masterly * Bulletin 
Epigraphique ’ “ of R. Flaceliere and J. and L. Robert is in my judgement the most complete 
and valuable, continue to appear in their usual form, covering eitticr the whole field or a 
selected portion of it,^® and to their number is added a new and elaborate * Bollcttino di 
cpigrafia grcco-romaoa * under the direction of A. Caldcrini. Attention may also be 
drawn to the indexes which have been published of AJP/t xli-lx 1® and of r- viv ,» 

Of the fnscriptiones Cratcat one new instalment, that containing the supplements to vol. xii, 
edited by F. Hiller von Gaertringen, has appeared, but is still inaccessible to me. Of J. J. E. 
Hondius’ Sapplfmeatum Epigraphutim Graettan the first pan of voJ. lx has been published (sec 
p. 83). L. Montevecchi pursues her researches*^ among the codices of the libraries of 
Milan and Imota, to the enrichment of Latin rather than of Greek epigraphy. L. Robert 
has published an inaugural lecture on ‘ L’cpigraphic greeque au College de France,’ in 
which he discusses the seivdces rendered to epigraphicai study and teaching by Lctronne, 


' REA kIL. ro5, RA xiii, 256 fT. 

■ Rtp. Tvm. 1938, 3 If., ftrufirt R. A«. di IV. 

’45 f 

*■ At Stwice, xxxix. 3 If, 

* Biblita^xx. 358 f. 

* CRAf/mcr 193^ 231 If- 

* Ommum, XV, .183 f., 3a&, 

’ A'lio, x)ixt. 44’t ft. 

* Hlidk/I Arch. u. 

* E^grapkua, i. 5 fe, Aitjplus, xviil, 358. 

Eai, xix«- 575 If, 
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‘i REG lii. 445 ff- 

P. Gcwlcr, Archael, Bibiiegr. i«9, ssg U., W. Abd- 
G. Reindce, BM. ^il, tlvi. Ixiv. 124 #r. 

»■ fcivii. 213 fr. (1936}. Hill, Oteh. rrut. xvi. ito It, 

391 ff-p lODtiic. 312 fT., aVGJ xv. 338 It, H.-I xii. 311 It, 
Slod. el V. 5s it 

** Epigraphita, i. 86 ft, 207 ft, 357 It 
'* AjEhix. 519 If. 

.W/H^xx. iSi ft 
" i. 53 It. 172 It 

“ Parii. 1939; cf. REA i 3 i, 305, .UHHerxxii. 193 1 
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P. Foucart and M. HoUoiut, adding a bibliography of Foucart’s works. His article 
entitled ‘ Hellcnica,’ almost on the scale of a book, attests on every page those qualities of 
wellnigh superhuman industry', insight and Itammg which characterise all his work and 
evoke tlic antasement of every reader; its main contents will be briefly summarised iti ihdr 
appropriate places in the following pages. 

Of A. S. Arvanitopoulos’ ambitious w'ork on Creek epigraphy two instalments ha\'e now 
been issued-®; they contain a general introduction to the subject, followed by a historical 
survey, somewhat curiously arranged, of the Greek alphabet, divided into nine chapters, 
w'hich deal respectively vidih the iixation of the alphalli by Archinus and die changes in 
letter-forms which occurred in course of time, the prc-Euclidic alphabets, the Inscriptf&Ties 
Craftffe, epigraphical symbols and transcriptioiij directions of writing, changes in the Attic 
alphabet, the Island, Ionic, Corinthian and Chalcidic alphabets, and the Cy'prian syllabic 
script. To B, D. Meritt we owe a delightful little book which fills a serious gap in epi¬ 
graphical literature and imparts some of the thrill and excitement of the cpigraphist's work 
while emphasising also the exacting nature of its demands; it comprises four lectures, entitled 
‘ Readings,’ ‘ Reconstruction,’ ‘ Lettering * and ‘ Restoration,’ and vividly pictures the tasks 
confronting the student who from the inscribed stone, perhaps broken and defaced, seeks to 
win a document of historic value, setting forth the principles of that ‘ science of architectural 
epigraphy,’ of which the author is an acknow'ledged master. His illustrative examples are 
all taken from At lie inscriptions, but the principles and methods emmdated are of a far 
wider application. Another work of hist-class quality is R. P. Austin’s thorough examina¬ 
tion of that Widespread and immensely important phenomenon of Greek inscriptions, the 
itojchfdon arrangement of the letters, of which tlte same scholar elsewhere^ gives a briefer 
and more popular account. A further useful work, marked by extraordinary industry' and 
accuracy, is M, Avi-Yotiah’s collection anfl discussion of the epigraphical abbreriations 
and contractions found in the inscriptions of the Mcar East from 200 b.c. to a.d. i ioo, while 
another feature of Greek w'riting, lor which our evidence is derived almost wholly from 
inscriptions, the use of the acrophonic numeral system, has been examined afresh by 
M. N. Tod, who devotes special attention to the local varieties found at Epidaunis, Thespiae, 
Delphi, Olynthus, Delos and Cyrenc, and adds an index of all the places where this ty^ of 
numcr^ si^ is represented. L. H. Jeffery' comments on a peculiar form of omega which 
occurs in two archtuc texts of Phlius and Perachora, F. S. Crawford suggests that the 
sporadic appearance in Greek inscriptions of the sign H with the value he, especially in 
divine names and titles, may be ‘ a survival from the syllabic writing used in Greece before 
the adoption of tjic Semitic alphabet,’ and F. R. Blake’s article on the development of 
vowel-signs in alphabets of Phoenician derivation contains a short section ^ on the Greek 
symbols for the vowels. 

In the field of grammar and metric A. Wilhelm has made the chief contributions, display¬ 
ing once again that astonishttig command of the whole epigraphical materials in which he 
and Robert stand supreme, and incidentally correcting previous readings, restorations and 
interpretattons of numerous tc,xt.s. He collects ** from inscriptions of Miitia, Elacussa, Ter- 
messus, Perinthus and Indjik {Pampbylia) examples of the phrase eI 6’ ow. In an article ^ on 
Greek symtax he discusses, with a wealth of examples, ‘ prepositionless genitives ’ {pp. 117 ff.), 
the present tense combined w'ith an expression referring to the past (pp. 129 ff.), and various 
dislocations in the order of words (pp, 132 ff.), ending with an invaluable index of inscriptions 
discussed or amended (p. 149); the article contains an interesting passage (pp. )s6ff.) 
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relating to fines for tomb-violation and commems upon two metrical phenomena, the absence 
of caesura in the third foot of a hexameter line (pp. 142 f) and the substitution of a trochee 
for a dactyl in pentameter or hexameter verse (pp, 145 f). He is mainly concerned with 
metrical questions in another article,based upon an epigram quoted by Ludan {Sympiuiitst, 
41); among the matters discussed are the shortening of cii and ou (pp, 56 t), hiatus (pp. 
56 f., 67, 86 f.), the use of a spondee in the second half of a pentameter (pp, 57 ff*)* 
transposition of hexameter and pentameter in the couplet [pp- 67 f., 81 ff.) and the metrical 
lengthening of the augment (pp. 87 f.), and contributions arc made to the text or exegesis of 
almost a score of metrical inscriptions, O. J. Todd also collects ** examples of unusual 
rhythm or metre in epigrams. Attention may also be drawn to the section^ of L. Robert's 
above-mentioned article entitled ‘ Onomastic a,’ in which certain personal and local names 
are examined and Gr^goire's derivation of the word caballus is criticised. 

From speech we turn to action, and note some works relative to Greek political, social 
and economic activity based mainly or wholly on cpigraphical foundations; numerous other 
examples, relating to special localities, will be found in the following pages. A. H. M. Jones' 
synoptic discussion of Tht Greek Citji from Alexander to Justinian utilises all the available evidence, 
among which inscriptions play a prominent roIc, and the same is true of his essay on the 
cioilates Hberae et iiTunimfj in the eastern provinces of the Empire. F. Hampl’s long article on 
' Folds ohne Territorinm ' ““ also makes use of a number of inscriptions. E. Groag’s 
monograph on the Roman imperial officials in the province of Achaea from the rdgn of 
Caesar to that of Diocletian is worthy of dial master of prosopographical study, and inscrip¬ 
tions, quoted in full but without commentary, play the leading part in M. P. Charlesworth’s 
Documeitis iltastraiing the Reigns of Claudius and AVra®*; twenty-four of these are Greek or 
bilingual, draw-ti from every quarter of liic Greek world. G. Downey’s dissertation A Studjf 
of Ike Comites Orienlis and the Consalares Syrian also derives some of its materials from inscrip¬ 
tions. The volumes of T. Frank’s Economic. Survey of Ancient Rome which deal with Roman 
Egj'pt and with Africa, Syria, Greece and .^ia Minor draw from the same source some of 
their most precise and detailed information, L. C. West’s notes ■“ on the contents and omissions 
of Diocletian’s famous edict of a.d. 301 seek to show that the needs of the army and tfie civil 
sen-ice, rather than those of the mass of the population, were uppermost in Diocletian’s mind 
and that the measure was intended to apply to the ivholc Empire ratlicr than to its eastern 
provinces only, and H. Volkmann’s article on idxiiia xpquocra has a wider scope than the 
Eretrian inscription which affords its starting-point. O. Fiebipr’s ’ Inschriftcnsammlung 
zur Geschichtc dcr Ostgermanen ’ contains dghty-six inscriptions, of which fourteen arc 
Greek and one is bilingual. L. Robert deals *■* in cliaracteristic fashion with a group of two 
decrees and two epigrams, from Cos, Samos, Lambacsis and Bithynia, relative to doctors; 
his work on the gladiators of tlic Greek East, much of the material of which is derived 
from epigraphical sources, I have not yet seen. 

Marked progress has also been made in the utilisation of cpigraphiciU data for tlie study 
of various aspects of Greek religious bclicJs and practices. Specially noteworthy is M, Guar- 
ducci’s second and concluding article on the institution of the phratry in the Greek world, 
which covers the Aeolian and Dorian states, Sicily, Naples and the Asiatic phratries of the 
Imperial period, and republishes in extesso the relevant inscriptions, including a fragmentary 
name-list hitherto unpublished (No, XXIX frii). An important essay by A. Cameron 
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discusses documents from Edcssa, Susa and Oenoauda recording manumissions which take 
the form of dedications to a diWriity and two interesting confessions from the sanctuary^ nf 
Apollo Lairbciios^ while Kamps investigates the origins of the religious endowment In 
ancient Greece^ and A, Parrot examines ihc curses directed in numerous sepulchral inscrip¬ 
tions against violators of tombs. H. VV. Parke’s ample volume on the Ddphic Oracle 
makes use of such inscriptions (disappointingly few, it must be admitted) as throw light upon 
the procedurCi policy and influence of Pir^thian Apollo and his priests. In a third volumcj^^ 
of more than 1300 pages, A. B. Cook brings to a close his monumental work on 2 eus, once 
more attesting a close and fruitful scrutiny of all the epigraphical evidence for Uic cult of the 
Supreme deity of tltc Hellenic world. He here deals W'ith the relation of 2 eus to earthquakes, 
clouds, wind, dew^, rain and meteojites, and ends with a statement of his general conclusions 
about Zeus of the dark sky, appendices on floating Islands, the prompting Eros and the Upbs 
yino$, addenda and indices. J* D, Beaaley’s article on Prometheus the fire-lighter starts 
from the figures and names of gads, heroes, sal^Ts and men painted on an Attic kaI\T;-krater 
of about 425-20 E,c. recently acquired by the Ashmolcan Museum, Oxford, and A. iViUielm, 
discussing the Lemnian Trupipopfo, proposes to read KOfS’ ^tidrrou frou^ in Philos t rat us, 

XX. 24, in place of koO’ eva toO adducing numerous epigraphical examples of evorrof 

arid of Kccrd used of periodic repetition^ P, A, Clement examines the 'fhcs^alian cull of 
Enodia, with whom he identifies the ^ goddess of Pherae/ a deity of the t^qie of Hecate. 
M. Guarducci adds a postscript to her discussion of Euclea, and U* Wiicken pubUshes an 
essay on die origin of the Hellenistic ruler-cult, dealing t\ith Alexander the Great, the 
Diadochi and the royal cults of the Ptolemies and Selcucids; he pays special attention (pp. 
31& ff,) to an important edict of the late third cemury' n.c. from Durdurkar {OGl 224 
Welles, R<gfal CorrfspojtdfM^^ 36), our sole audiority for an official dynastic cult created by 
a Scleucid monarch, probably Antiochus 111 , and co-extensive widi the whole Empire. 

I note briefly in passing some inscriptions on vases and other earthenware articles, 
excluding those wliich appear in publications primarily devoted to ceramics; to some of 
them I allude again under the several localities in which they have come to light. S. Ferri 
discusses at considerable length the Greek vases ^rith ^ acclamatorv' ^ inscriptions, J- H* 
Iliffc continues^ in a second article,®* his examination of wares in the Near East, 

M, J. Milne uses some epigraphical evidence to support her contention that the *' pyxis ^ 
must be renamed * kylichnis/ C- Roebuck illustrates three inscribed w'hite-ground plaques 
by the CerbcRis-painter, V. Grace’s * Notes on Stamped Jars ’ « deal with the officials named 
on Cuidian jars, the results obtained by measuring die capacities of some seventy-five jars, 
and the bearing of these data on the question why jars were stamped, and H. H. Stow’s 
sumpLuous collection of forty plates relating to Gnek Aihlitics and Ffslirats in ihf Fijik Cenitiiy 
includes sLx (Nos* 2, 4, 8, n, 32^) depicting inscribed vases of various types. A broken tile 
from Athens bearing a graffito is published by E. Vanderpool, and a plate signed by Soles 
and Paedcros by^ O. Bronecr and by C* Roebuck^ who also deals with manv other inscribed 
vases and sherds found on the N. slope of the Acropolis (below, p. 57), while'M. T* Campbell 
examines the contents of a wdl of the b.-f. period at Corinth including some graffiti and 
dipinti, and G. Mylonas reports the discovery of a stamped amphora-handle near Philippi. 
Of six similar handles from Eg^qst, Rhodes and Loryma, now' in the Museum of the American 
Academy in Rome, C. P^ Ludlum gives a descriptionj** and A. Min to publishes three frag- 
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mcnts®” of r.-f. Attic kylikeSj two with KoAo^-inscriptiom and one signed by Pamphacus, from 
Onieto. Among inscribed Greek vases in Museums beyond the limits of the Greek world I 
note one at Oslo vvith a KoAb^-ioscription published by S. Marstranderj a b.-f, skyphos 
inscribed rfiorias and a r,-f, Attic cohimn-krater in the Ny Carlsberg collection at Copen¬ 
hagen, the well-known r.-f Diiris-vasc at Berlin showing verses written on a teacher’s bookj 
whicli H. Lucas revises and tentatively assigns to the beginning of the Aetluopis, a r.-f, 
Ickythos of about 460 acquired by the Museum Antiker Kleinkunst at Munich^ a lamp of 
the second century a.d. in the British Museum discuased by L, Poinssotj a r.-f. pelike 
by the Mcidias-paintcr in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, and a Saconides in Sydney 
identified by J. D. Bcazlcy. 

S. Eitrem devotes an interesting article to magical gems and their dedication, con¬ 
taining a general account of amulets and a discussion of some examples in the National 
Museum at Copenhagen. R, D. Barnett describes a Jewish gold medallion later than the 
fifth century' a.d,| now in the JewLsh Museum 111 London, and L. Poinssot comments on 
an intaglio found at Thysdrus (cl-Djcm), now' preserN'^ed in the Museum of t inc Arts, Boston^ 
which represents the triumph of Augustus in the gube of Neptune. E. Bickel's examination 
of a Spanish gem is mentioned below (p. 75). 

F. Poulsen's catalogue of the sculptures in the Ny Carlsberg Gly^tothek at Cfopen* 
hagen includes thirty-three inscribed objects collected from various parts of the Greek world, 
L. Robert discusses four inscriptions in the Louvre recently published by A. Dain, 
R. Lullies^ list of acquisitions of the collections of antiquities at Munich includes a fourth- 
centuT).' Attic loutrophoros from Vdanideza and a r.-f. lekythos, both previously published, 
and G. R, Edwards^ description of the classical collection of the Botvdoin College Museum 
of Fine Arts speaks of a bronze bull, probably from Thebes, inscribed HIEPOl KABEIPOl. 

Of w'ork relating to the origin and development of the Greek alphabet and of scripts 
w'hich have some bearing upon it less has come to my notice than in recent ycai^. A 
posthumous essay ^ by K, Sethe (who died in November, 1937) deals with the evolution ol 
the alphabet from the ideogram; though the main emphasis is naturally laid on the Egy^ptJan 
writing, he examines (pp. 56 ff.) the Sinaitic inscriptions, dating them betw^cen 1800 and 
1600 E.a, and the Phoenician alphabet (pp. 48 ff.), whose origin he assigns to 1300-1 ooo Bx.^ 
and briefly surveys the formation and spread of the Greek alphabet (pp- 60 f.), D+ Diringcr 
publishes a short essay on human writing, based upon the full account contained in his 
recent book JcL JHS lix. 246), and R. Diissaud comments*^ on some w'orks dealing with the 
origin and history'' of the alphabet. J. Lcibo\ircb continues to study the problem of the 
dcciphcrmem of the Sinaitic imeripLions, J. L. Myres discusses®' the Phrygian script, S. 
Casson adds a dozen bronzc-agc Cyprian, signs to the sixty'-one collected in his .-iFrciVaf 
Cyprus J 98 ff., and calls for caution in attempts to transliterate tlieni in the hght of the Cyprian 
syllabary of classical times, S. P. Cortsen offers a scries of notes on, and a translation of, 
the Lemnian inscription B, and C. W. Blegcn and K. Kourouniotis report the discovery at 
Pylos of some 61S clay tablets, or fragments of such, inscribed in a form of ilie Minoan 
" Linear B* almost all of ^vhich are clearly lists or inventories. R, S. Young announces 
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that the excavation on Blount Hymettus in t 939 brought to light no Inscription.^ ccrtainlv 
attribut^bk to the eighth ccnttiry^ or earlier, but ha$ considerably increased the iorpus of 
scventh-ccntun^ inscriptions, and examines ^ a series of early graffiti found in the x4thenian 
Agora from the standpoint of the c\ddence they afford about the introduction into Greece of 
alphabetic writing; * all the inscribed vases and fragments/ he concludes, ' can be dated 
about 700 and later; a vase bearirig an alphabetical inscription of the eighth century has yet 
to be fbitndJ 

II. Attica. 

A* Billhcimer examines a large number of Athenian documents cited by R. Laqueur 
in support of his thcon^ of incorporation and combination of the elements of amended 
decrees; he concludes thatj, though unproved^ the theory' * is one of several possible hypo¬ 
theses which might explain the absence of formal amendments from Athenian decrees passed 
after the first quarter of the third century'’ b.Ch^ X. L. Shear rej>orLs on the epigraphica] 
fruits of the excavations carried out in the Athenian Agora in 1938“'* and 1939*'^; in the 
fOTTner year 349 inscriptions and forty-two ostraka were unearthed, and the sum-total of 
inscriptions found by the close of 1939 was nearly 6000 and that of stamped amphora-handles 
nearly 10,000. I have already (p. 5^) mentioned Meritt^s Epi^rMpkicn Attica^ and here only 
call attention to the * Index of Inscriptions cited * (pp. 155 ff) which adds greatly to its 
value. 

[/G i-.] Bonn m 403 B.c.—Among the new finds announced by Shear dating from the 
fifth or an earlier century arc two sixth-century' boundary-stones inscribed hdpo^ £1^1 -rij 
dyop^ and an ostrakon given against Hyper bolus, the final victim of the imtitution of 
ostracism. Excellent progress has been made with the publication of the Agora inscriptions 
by B. D, Merittj E. Schweigert and W. K. Pritchett, who fully maintain the high standards 
of promptitude, accuracy, insight and learning which they have taught us to expect. In 
addition to new fragments, noted below, of inscriptions already known, Meritt edits several 
wholly new texts, including a boundary of the ^Avdcxiov dating about 450 n.c. (No. 14), a 
chorcgic dedication of Leagros (No. 15), a boundary-marker of a tHttys (No. 16), an interest¬ 
ing, il tantalising, fragment, engraved abemt 4^25, of an archon-list, in which the extant names 
belong apparently to the years 537-6 to 52^^-! (No* 31), rejecting the almost irresistible 
temptation to restore in 1. 8 ihe name of Peisistratus' grandson and namesake, whose archon- 
ship he dates*™ in 497 “® Elsewhere he publish^ four triitys-markcrs (Nos. ]-4)3 

W'hich add to our know'ledge of the component trittyes of several Attic tribes. To Pritchett 
T-vc owe a metrical dedication to Dcmetcr and Core dated about 455 (No. 18} and a fragment 
of the Erechtheum accounts (No. 19) mentioned below. Schweigert gives us a record of 
t\vo hitherto unknown golden Nikai from accounts dated about 430-35 (No* 27) and part 
of a document issued by the Treasurers of Athena in 411-0 or m 407-6 (No. 29). R. S. 
\oung examines the contents of a seventh-century well in the Agora, which include seven 
early dipmti and graffiti on vases and other clay objects, all datable about 700 b.c. or later, 
and S. \oung discusses a clepsydra of the fifth century bearing the name of the tribe 
Antiochis and a note of the content, two chocs (XX), 

The nevk' irLScriptioiis of this period discovered on the N. slope of the Acropolis include 
the signatures of Sota and Paederos, potter and painter, written ifoustropkfdon on a plate 
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discu!»cd by O. Broneer and by C- Roebuck,who also deals with a large number of 
painted and incised texts on vases, most of them signatures, KoAoj-inscriptions and dedications; 
among them is an ostrakon given against the elder AJcibiadcs, R, S, Young’s account of 
die 1939 excavations on ttic summit of Mount Hymctius contains a fragment of an archaic 
inscription on a limestone block and reports the discovery of ninety-eight sherds l}earing 
dedicatory or other inscriptions of the seventh century, of w*liich tw'elve arc here published, 
affording interesting evidence for the history of the Greek script. 

In an important article on archaic Atlienian dedications S. Lauffer makes some 
general remarks on ‘ technical epigraphy * in relation to early Attic vodves, which he classifies 
according to date and material, and proceeds to discuss, correct or restore many marblc- 
inscriptioiis of 550-480 B.c. published in IG i.® or in L(ollmg’s KorrdAoyos); he separates the 
two fragments of 68B, unites 5013, d 61611, 511 -H ^33 737’®“ + ^33!?, 636 -|- 737 ””f 

675 -{- Lspi, 679 + two nctv fragments, 707 + 737 ^®^* 737 "** + L335 and a new fragment, 
and L329 + L330, corrects or restores 568, 577, 597 and 670, comments on 639, eicanuncs 
the signatures of huthymus, Gorgias, Pollias and Pythis (§§ 13, 14, 17, iB) and offers useful 
observ'ations on inscriptions w'littcn vertically (§ 10), on small bases supporting bronze 
statuettes (§ ii) and on different writing engraved by the same hand on the same stone 
(§ 18). We should have welcomed an index of the inscriptions treated in this long and 
fruitful research. A. E. Raubitschek's full and instructive article on the technique and 
form of early Athenian statue-bascs contains no discussion of their inscriptions, but many of 
lus illustrations depict inscribed stones; he also devotes a special study”’ to tlie victor- 
statues erected at Athens in the fifth century and draws up an annotated list of eight inscrip¬ 
tions [IG i.' 531, 534, 606, 607, 608+714, 655, 829, ii» 3123) presumably belonging to 
dedications of victors in the horse-race, chariot-race or gymnastic contests. S. Luria’s article 
(in Russian, but uith German summarj’) on the earliest Attic inscriptions is inaccessible 
to me. 

M. Giffler deals with the introduction, variously dated by prerious scholars, of the 
* conciliar year * at .Athens, and, rejecting two vie\s's successively held by Meritt, agrees with 
Din-smoor in placing it in 432 and assigning it to the influence of Melon’s work. AV. K. 
Pritchett marshals and examines the evidence, literary and cpigraphical, against the 
theory of H. B, Mayor that Athenian orparnyol entered office soon after their election and 
before ilie beginning of campaigning operations. Of outstanding intcr^t is the masterly 
work in ^vliich B. D. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery^ and M. F. McGregor provide a definitive 
edition of the Attic tribute quota-lists. Chapters I-III gi^■c a catalogue and bibliography of 
the 285 fragments of these lists which have so far come to light, V and VI contain restored 
texts and commentaries, VII and VIII comprise die records supplied by the documents 
under review for the payments of 343 communities froni 454 to 409 BX., together with sup¬ 
plementary lists, IX contains notes and discussions, historical and topographical, on the local 
and ethnic names which occur, X lists the known HellenotamiiU with their secretaries and 
assessors, and XI consists of 161 ' tcstimoiiia* bearing on the Delian League, eleven of which 
(T68-78) arc epigiaphical. Otapters IV-VI also contain catalogues of the surviving frag¬ 
ments of the three extant rc-asicssment records {IG i.* 63, 64 and a recent find) and of nine 
decrees {IG i.* 57, 65, 66, 91, 92 and 109) relative to the tribute-question, togethfer with 
restored texts, bibliographies and some commentary; the decree enforcing uniformity of 
coinage, weights and measures throughout the Empire is included among the ‘ testimonia ’ 
(T69). Elsewhere in this jawme /1 have expressed my admiration of the wonderful 
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achievement of the authors of this volume, and I content myself ihcrcforc with repeating a 
single sentence from my review: ^ No group of epigraphical texts has dcserv'cd or received a 
study so meticulous as the Attic quota-lists, and none has yielded results of equal historical 
importance/ Elsewhere Merit: publishes *-<• notes on four Carian members of the Empire— 
Alinda, Bolbae, Oula, and Thydonos, 


In addition to the inscriptions in JG i.® mentioned above, the following have been restored, 
corrected, supplemented or discussed. 

40, 41. F. HampI rejects the interpretations of the Hestiaean decrees given by F. von 
Hiller and M, Gar>'^, and, retaining the former’s text, essays a new explanation of it, 

47. Mcritt adds a fresh fragment to this decree of 406 honouring the Carthaginian 
generals Hannibal and Himilco. 

53, E, Schwcigert restores/®® by the aid of 87, the treaty concluded in 433-2 b.c. 
between Athens and Philip of Maccdon. 

63, 76. In his article on * Amendments in Attic Decrees,’ A. Billheimer examines and 
criticises the conclusions of R. Laqueur regarding these decrees. 

6j. A, E, Raubitschek identifies®®* a new fragment of this tribute-decree, giving a 
revised restoration of 11. 59, 60. 

66. He dates this tribute-decree, mainly on epJgraphtcal grounds, between 44S and 
445 B.C. G. P. Stevens has discovered,®*’ but not yet published, a substantial addition to 
the decree, 

76. Sec 63. 

I44> ^55’ Meritt unites®*® these portions of a proxeny-dccrce. for a Cnldian, adds 

a new fragment from the Agora and re-edits the whole. 

191 ff. I rcier above to the great w'ork of Mcritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor on the 
quota-iists. This incorporates four new fragments recently brought to light in the Agora 
and published ®*® by Meritt. A, W. Gomme calls in. question Wadc-Gcry’s view, accepted 
in that work, that 449-8 e.c. is the year missing from tlie primas and that no tribute was 
then collected; if any year is missing, which he regards as doubtful, it may have been 447-6, 
and its absence from the lists may be due to the discontinuance of the dirapxal, not of the 
tribute, in the year in question. He also rejects ®^® the interpretation of the rubric ttoAeij 
ocOTod ^opov Tagctpevai propounded *** by E. B. Couch and accepted by the authors of 77 ii 
Athaum Tribute Lisit (pp, 455 f.). In a long article on the history of the Athenian 
oupiioxio, H. Schaefer criticises, mainly Avith reference to NesselhauPs Uatersuckangeit, the 
current interpretation of the Arisddean 96po^ as a fi.xed ’ normal sum,' varied in the case of 
individual cities for political reasons of reward or punishment, and seeks to prove that the 
variations are ‘ an expression of the changes to which the two sources which fed the ipopo^, 
the agricultural land and, in a far higher degree, the irpoaoSoi, svere subject/ He also rejects 
Nesselhaurs riew of the fundamental change in the auuua)(io( which accompanied the Peace 
of Cal lias, examining in detail its division into districts (pp. 243 if) and rejecting Segre's 
assignment of the ‘ coinage-decree ’ to a date about 448 fpp. 253 (f). 

®a5- connexion with his study of the Hellcnotamiai, M. Gifller re-edits the last 
traditio of the Pronoas published by the Treasurers of Athena. 

3251 3 “®' Mcritt publishes six fragments of a stele bearing sale-lists of property con¬ 
fiscated for impiety in 414-3, adding two fragments from the Agora to the four already 
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kno^vn. J. Hatzfeld identifies the Phaedru^ of ihU document (I. 63) mth die eponymous 
hero of the Platonic dialo^e and so finds an e^xplanation of his poverty (L^-sias, xLx* * 15}. 

363, 3$5j 366. Dinsmoor restores li. of PropyUea-accoimt 363. M. Giffler 

finds 10 the phraseology of 365-6 confirmation of his theory of the distinction betiveen 
“ fighting ’ and ^ financial * Hellenotamiai. 

369. Schwejgcrt uscs ^^® a newly discovered account of a golden Nike to establish the 
reading and restoration of thus earlier record, 

37-3 374, W, K. Pritchett adds^^^ a new fragment to the Ercchlhcunn-account for 408—7 
(374. 326 ffi), and P. H. Da\is examines the coffering of that temple in the light of 372. 
M. Giffler maintains that ii.- 1655 records work done on the Erechtheum In 406—5 and 
1654 its continuation in the first two prytanics of 405-43 after which the defeat at Aegospoiantt 
interrupted further work. 

394 1 , To the epigram commemorating the Athenian victories of 506 ax. Raubitschek 
assigns’^ a further frag:nricnt, 

400* He also comments on the Pronapes of this dedication of the Athenian Knights 
and corrects *** the restoration of 803. 

469. P- de La Costc-Mcssclicre challenges the restoration [T]6upos as dedicator of 
the mosckophor&S:, and suggests [6 Eetva I heitarjiv ^ 5 ^ J dv£0£ic£v. 

609. Raubitschek brilliantly reconstructs the dedication and memorial of CalUmachas^ 
erected on the Acropohs soon after the battle of Marathon^ showing that the Ionic column, 
was surmounted by a statue not of Hermes but of Nike, 

761. The altar of the younger Peisistratus, whose inscription Thucydides quotes (vL 54,7), 
is discussed by G* WcUcrj who thinks that the historian's description of its letters as dpySpoc 
refers to itieir shallow cutting in the Ionian stylej^'*® and dates Peisistratus’ archonship, w'hkh 
it commemoratesj in 512-11 

763. Raubitschek re-examines the 'Marathon epigrams,* of which he accepts Wib 
helm*s restoration j be argues that the first commemorates the 192 Athenians who fell at 
Marathon, the second those who died at Phalenim repelling an attempted Persian landing, 
and that the names were engraved on two stelae set side by side on the inscribed base. 

803, See 400. 

B64, The h6pos hEXfKT]5, rediscovered in the Agora, is dated by Mcritt ca. 400 P.c* 


Raubitschek further claims that Leagros’ dedication to the Twelve Gods {cf. JHS 
Ivii. 169) was probably a victor-statue commemorating a victory he had won at the Pana- 
thenaea or one of the Panhcllenic Games, and proposes^®* to restore wo fragments (Lolling, 
KordAoyoj, 307} ['A 0 £vatoi ■ <iu]e&E[oav] i be t[6v : MsSskov] and to sec herein the dedicatory 
inscription of Pheidias* Athena Promachos. A. Cameron subjects the " Coronca epigram ' 
(cL JHS Ivti. 170, list. 251) to a close scrutiny^ ^ w^ith a \dciv to elucidating the religious ideas 
underlying it and to determining, if possible, its relation to the c^'Ciit which it records ^ ■ he 
rejects the hypothesis of ambiguous response and real epiphany, and regards the poem as 
' a post eventum religious interpretation of the defeat/ * a historical document reflecting 
Pcriclean policy/ 

[!G ii.*] AJi^r 403 bx.—T he excavation of the Agora has brought to light a large number 
of new^ inscriptions, as well as fresh fragments, mentioned below, of texts previously kno^vn. 
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Among them arc a boundar>^‘Stonc of the early fourth centuty^, standing m iitu and 
inscribed hopo^ KepauetKO^ a series of official leaden A^'eightSj^®^ ,sontc of which date from the 
same century, an altar inscribed [Ai]6^ <I>pcrTpiou, "A&rjvgs «tpa[Tpiots], mnearthed,^** together 
with five gr^v^-columellae^ hy N. Kyparisses and H. A, Thompson in a newly discovered 
^nctuary, and a group of ma^ns* marks from the temple of Ares, edited by VV. B. 
Dinsmoor, Other epigraphicaJ finds are briefly indicated in T, L, Shear^s reportSj^*® among 
them a Hellenistic roof^tile bearing the name of Hephaestus and a t.c. plaque sealed by a 
mpmdAapxos. Many important texts are published for the first time by Mcritt, Schiveigert 
and Pritchett with their wonted skill and learnings and the addition of indexes to their 
principal articles greatly enhances their valuCi To Meritt ^ve owe an inscription of ca. 
A.D. TOO erected posthumously in honour of a Pergamene, four fourth-century texts,viz. a 
list of citizens, perhaps pr>ianeis,of the tribe Hippothontb (1X0.5), ^ of>uAapxoi (No. 6), 
a dedication to Athena Ergane (No. 7) and numerous fragments of an interesting ephcbic 
inscription of 333-^ (No. 3 ), and five third-century documents, viz* a dedication of hriAetcroi 
of the tribe Demetrias, important as assigning to thk tribe the deme Daedalidae (No. io), 
part of an ephebe-Ust of the same tribcj which attributes to it the deme Porus (No. 12), and 
three fragments of decrees (Xos« ii, 14, 15), as well as a mutilated decree of ca. 200 sx- 
(No* 16). Pritchett edits a decree honouring the taxiarchs of 302-1 (No* 20), an early 
third-century tribal decree for a victor in the dvOiTnraoioc (No* 2f), tw^o second-century 
pr>iany-dccrces honouring Hippothontis [Nos. 24, 25) and three fragments of a similar 
decree dated 135-4 (No. 26), which fi.Kes the arehonk name for that year and enables us to 
restore ii,- 887, 997, 2 and InscriplisRs rfr Delos, 2566: Pritclieti adds (pp. 130 IF.) a new 
archon-table for 147-6 to i2cH8 bx* Even richer is Schwdgert's contribution* In one 
article he publishes a dedication made in 373—2 by Thrasybulus of Collytus as general 
and eight tribal representatives (No. 2)^ a valuable decree of 367^6 relative to a breach of 
tile mystery-truce of ihe Eleusinian goddesses, which the Aetolian League had accepted 
I No. 3}, a decree of 356 in praise of the people of Elaeus, which bad been loyal to *\thens in 
the Social War (No, 4]^ five fragments of the navy-list of 357-6, another copy of ii*^ i6ti, 
supplementing K. Schmidtk list of Attic war-ships (No. 5), a proxeny-decrec of 331 for 
an Abderitc (No. 6), twelve fragments of an alliance of 303-2 between Athens and Sicyon 
(No. 9), part of the prescript of a decree of 287 (No. lo), making possible the restoration of 
the pre^ript of ii.- 651, passed on the same day, an early ihird-century decree of the Council 
honouring Aristomcucs of Paeania (No. 11) engraved on the same stele which bore a decree 
of the SfjMOS for the same man (ii.^ 691)3 fragments of a decree of ca. 229 0.0. (No* 

12). Elsewhere he edits sbeteen nc^v texts, including eleven fragments of a statue-basc, 
probably that on which stcKxi the bronze statue of Cltabrias erected in the xAgora after the 
battle of Naxos (No* 31)3 tw o fragtnents of a decree of 336 relative to Lemnos^ moved by the 
orator Demades (No, 35), which demands a new restoration of ii.^ 239, 6, 7, passed oh the 
same day, a record of the onc-per-ceni. sales-ta.x dating ca. 330, which attests the existence 
in Attica of a guild of AnroAiaoTnal (No. 3B), a decree of thanks to a Heracleote for aid rendered 
in the great famine (No. 39), another, important for the restoration of the calendar, granting 
Citizenship in 319 to *-\enctus of Rhodes (No. 44), yet another, passed in 302, for Adcimantus 
of Lampsacus (No. 45), a leading supporter of Demetrius, which * throws interesting light on 
the internal workings and politics of the League of DemetriuSj^ which is mentioned in U. 8, 
12, and proves that ii.^ 806, &09 and Hesf^iu^ viii. 44 f. must be dated ca. 300 B.c., a decree 
of 287-78 s.o. enfranchising Philocles, King of Sidon and admiral of Ptolemy^ to whom he 
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had handed over the fleet of Demetrius (No. 48). Of the remainder seven arc fragments of 
decrees (Nos. 30, 36, 40 f, 46 f, 49), one is the prescript of a record of the Treasurers of 
Athena (No. 34) and one a dedication of igi-o h.c. (No. 50). A fragmentary relief dedicated 
by a xopny^ successful in the Great Panathenaea has been added to the National Museum 
at Athens. 

A. Blllheimer examines^*® a large number of decrees to test the conclusions of R. 
Laqueur^’'" regarding tlic composition and amendment of decrees, first dealing with cases 
(IG ii.® 17, 19, 43, etc.) in which Laqueur appeals to the relative positions of the constituent 
motions and then ssith those (ii.- 24, 31, 111, etc.) in which arguments arc drawn from the 
context or from external sources to shoiv the incorporation of amendments. E. W^eston 
calls'^ attention to the many Attic inscriptions in Ionic Icttci^ which may be confidently 
assigned, on the ground of contents or formulae, to the fifth centur>', and herself dates uA 71 
(rediscovered in the Agora) + 38 to 426-5 b.c,, iiA 174 to about 412 b.c., as suggested by 
Wilhelm, and ii.^ 73 (of U. 2-6 of which a new restoration is oifered) to the fiftli century. 
The problem of the composition of the tribes later added to the ten founded by Gleisthcnes is 
again attacked by W. K. Pritchett, who reviews the constitution of Antigotiis and Demc- 
irias, created in 307*fi, in the light of recent finds from the Agora, and draws up a list of 
their componetit demes, while VV. B. Dinsmoor dates the institution of the tribe Ftolemais 
in 226-5, argues that 221 n.c. witnessed a change in the sortitlon-cyclcs, and tabulates the 
tribal affiliations of the boards of archons listed in ilA 1706 (229-8 to 213-2 B.c.)', based 
upon the observance of three laws discovered respectively by Sauppe, Bcloch and Ferguson; 
he further claims that ii.* 1706 confirms the dating of Diomedon in 246-5 b.c. and the 
arrangement now ofiered of the secretary-cycles before die close of the Chicmonidean War. 
Tbc same scholar has also returned in an impressive volume to the examination of the 
chronological problems of Hellenistic Athens, to which he made so notable a contribution 
eight years previously in his Arc/iorts of Atkens in the HdUtiistk ‘ The new material,' 

he ivrites (p. vii), ‘ accumulated tlirough eight seasons of the Agora excavations is so vast, 
and the wdter of conflicting opinion is so provocative, that I am once more induced to 
undertake a synthesis of the whole situation.’ After an introduction (pp. 3 ff.) dealing with 
the Athenian theory of tribal rotation and sortition-cycles, he examines uith characteristic 
thoroughness the evidence for the archons of tiic third and second centuries b.c. and for the 
priests of Asclepius (pp. 92 ff.), and appends a long series of notes on the Attic calendar 
(pp. 205 ff.) j he also reviews anew the much discu^ed problem of the archonship of 
Polyeuctus (which he dates in 248-7) and the Delphian Sotcria (pp. 109 fi'.), gives a valuable 
dated table of important chronomctrical, political and cultural events from 566 to log b.c., 
summarises his conclusions about the archons, secretaries and priests of Asclepius from 307 
to 101 B.c. (pp. 20 ff.), and adds an index of inscriptions cited, occupying six pages and 
indicating the use of many still unpublished texts from die Agora, as well as indexes of 
persons and of subjects (pp. 255 ff.). No less impxirtant is the work by W’. K. Pritchett and 
B. D. Mtritt on Tkt Ckrotahgy of Helleabtic Athens ,which traverses the same ground^ it is 
* essentially a boot for specialists, who will want to control the arguments here advanced by 
reference to the original source material ’ (p, vi), though the perfecrion of its 
and illustration makes it a pleasure even for the lajinan to handle. It too presents its con¬ 
clusions in tabular fonn (pp. xivff.), with the addition of full bibliographical references to 
ancient sources, almost entirely cpigraphical, and to modem discussions, in successive 
chapters it deals with (i) the tribal cycles introduced in 307“6 B-C-, after the fall of Demetrius 
of Phalerum, (ii) the controlling c>*cles, which for the priests of Asclepius are claimed to be, 
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in every instance those of the secretaries of the Council, (iii) the inventories and (iv) priests 
of Asdepius, (v) the third-century archons, secretaries and priests, vwho constitute the main 
subject of inquiry, and (vi) those of the second century, for whom a considerable amount of 
new evidence is here first presented. The volume closes with indexes of personal names and 
of inscriptions cited; the fresh readings or restorations offered are indicated by asterisks in 
the final index, showing that in IG ii,® alone no fewer than forty texts arc thus improved, 
while fourteen new inscriptions from the Agora receive here their ediih pHnetps. A com 
parison of the chronological tables of Dinsmoor and of Pritchett and Meritt shows that, 
though numerous minor divergencies still subsist, immense progress has been made, thanks 
to the accession of fresh cpigraphical evidence, in unravelling the knotty problems of Attic 
chronology of the third and second centuries B.c. 

In a posthumously published paper/"^ P, Graindor inquired into the name borne by the 
University of Athens in the Imperial period, challenging Oliver^s view' that it was called 
MouosTov and suggesting the title ’AShlivaiov, S. Dow in an article on ^ Aristotle, the 
KIcroteria and the Courts ’ continues his study of the nature and operation of the Greek 
allotment-machine on the basis of literature, inscriptions and the surviving tAtipcarripior. 

In addition to the inscriptions in IG ii.® already mentioned, the following attracted 
special attention tn the period under reriew' incomplete though it is, the list bears eloquent 
testimony to the advances made in the study of Attic cpigraphical records, 

14, To the Boeotian-Athenian alliance of 395 E.C. E. Schweigen adds a new' 
fragment. 

43. He also shows that 11. 93^ of the foundation-decree of the second .Athenian 
Empire arc separately published as ii.® 883, 

44. He points out that ii.- 155, of which he gives a new reading and restoration, is a 
duplicate of this treaty of 378-7 between Athens and Chalcis. 

9S. He further adds a fresh fragment to this pact between Athens and Cephaltcnia, of 
which he gives a new restoration, dating it to 373-8. 

105. He shows that ti.® 523 belongs to the close of this treaty bet^veen Athens and 
Dionysius of Syracusc- 

135. See 44. 

159, Meritt gives a re\'ised text of this decree-heading. 

219, SchW'Oigcrt re-edits this decree of 344 b,c., perhaps honouring Elaeus. 

2/6, He restores the prescript of this grant of toorcAfia, w'hich he dates in 336 B.c. 

285. See 369. 

289. Schw'cigert shows *** that this fragment and 37^ belong to the same decree of 
321 B-C., W'hich lie restores. 

335 - completes the text of this decree, moved in 333 by Demadcs, and adds 

to it a fragment found by Broneert sec also 369. 

343, He re-reads and restores the earlier part of the decree of 323-2 B.c, in honour of 
Apollonidcs of SJdon. 

350, He dates this honorary decree in 317 b.c. and restores II. 1-16. 

369. Schw'eigert unites^** this fragment rviih 414 A, c and eight others found in the 
Agora to form a decree of 322 b.c. honouring those who by gifts of grain or in other ways 
had alleviated the needs of Athens in the crisis of the Uamian ^Va^, He maintains that 
4141/ is part ol 285 and that 4143 is wholly independent; this last text he restores by the 
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aid of 335 aod 405, which belong to the same year and were apparently engraved by the 
same hand. 

372, Sec 2%. 

379, W. K. Pritchett alters the restoration of L 3 of this honorary decree. 

404. Schweigert restores ^**11. 6-7 of this decree conceminig the cities of Ceos. 

405. He revises and restores the prescript of this decree moved b>' Demades in 333. 

414. See 369. 

456, 470. 111056 decrees in honour of CoJophon^ passed in 307 and 305, are examined 
by A. Wilhelm, who proposes new restorations in both. 

463. An important addition to this decree of 307-6, regarding the repair of the walls of 
Athens and Pciracus, and to the subjoined speciheation is made^** by Meritt, who rc-odits 
11 . looff. 

482, Schweigert restores U. 9-12 of this decree of 304 s.c. relative to a committee 
chosen to supen'ise the repair of the Athena Parthenos. 

523. See 105. 

535' With this fragment Schweigert associates two more from the Agora, belonging 
to an honorarv' decree of 317 s.c. 

562. He restores this decree of 301 B.c. for a friend of Antigonus and Demetrius. 

643. He has idcnlihcd and Meritt publishes the prescript of a decree of 297 b.c. 
granting citizenship to Aristolas and Sostratus. 

883. Sec 43. 

887. Pritchett restores the prescript of a decree of 135-4 ®-C- by the aid of a new 
discovery from the Agora. 

917. He also adds*** two fragments to this decree of 222 B.c. for the prytanics of the 
Acamantid tribe, recently republished by Dow,*** and gives a revised text of 11 . 18 ff. 

966, A. Wilhelm discusses and restores **’' this decree, dating it 241-197 b.c. 

977, Pritchett restores *** 1 . 2 of this prytany-decrec. 

1034, J036, 1942, 1943. P. L. Mac Kendrick examines**® tltcsc inscriptions in his study 
of the ^pya(rrivol and the Attic yivii. 

1096 {=SEG iti. 108). Meritt adds the prescript, unearthed in the Agora, of 
this correspondence between the y^vos of the Gcphyraci and the Delphians relative to 
a consultation of the oracle, dates it about 37^ s.c,, and discusses several other texts 
{SEC ill. 667, 745, Inscriptions de Dilos, 1624 2516-8) referring to the Gephyraean 

envoys. 

1097. J. H. Oliver unites and re-edits *** an inscription relating to the Directorship of 
the Epicurean School at Athens, of which 1097 and SEC iii. 226 are parts. 

1194, 1274. J. C. Threpsiades unites®** these two texts with a newly discovered frag¬ 
ment of a decree of the Elcusiniajas passed ta. 300 B.c. in honour of an cx«demarch for 
services and gifts, 

1370+ *37* + *3^4 (t^f- ’E9Tin 1937, 164). Schweigert restores**® 1 . 13 of this traditio. 

1381 -f- 1386 {cLJHS Iviii. 73). He adds*** a new fragment, relating to a golden Nike, 
to this traditio of the Hekatompedon for 401-0 B.c. 

1421. He also assigns **^ a new, non-contiguous fragment to col, i of this inventory. 


'« Ibid, iia. 

»« im, 333 . 

*•' Ibid. 340. 

Sfiidiis noKc 434 .)» 34^1 
is- fT, 333 note 
viii. 175 f. 

HespfTiHf lx. 341 f- 
*** /Wi Bfi ff. 


f, 

lind. II5 C 


7G f. 

iii, tigifT. 

Hfiptnatt iaCni iSg; cf. S. Bdw^ tSSf-i AJPh 

PrixAPA Istx, XXxk L 

*** viu. So f., ix. 8S fT. 

TroAsAPA Isdx. 4^ fT. 

HiSpitw, viii 177’rfr 
i/fjimff, ix. 311. 
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1496, With this record of the Treasurers of Athena for 331^ he unites an opistho- 
graphic fragment. 

1609^ 1952. He claims1952 as part of a hst of Athenian cicruchs sent to Samos in 
365-4 and 1609 as being of the same date and relating to the same clemchy. 

i6ri^ He regards five fragments from the Agora as belonging to a second copy of 
(he nat^y-hst for 357-^. 

1628* He ascribes to the na\y-JList for 3^6-5 a considerable new fragmentj which 
adds fbrt)-'-four lines at the foot of coh 

1633-49. J- Ct^itprj" annotates^®^*^ corrects and restores the series of administrative 
documents published by the Athenian Amphictyones of Delos^ shoi^ing that 1640 and 1643 
belong to the same stckj as do also 1648 and 1649. 

1654, 1655. See above (p. 59) under SG i.® 37^3, 

1705. Schweigert adds ™ a new fragment to this list ofofltcials- 

1706* B. Dinsmoor tabulates anew the tribal aJhliations of the boards of archons 
(229-8 to 213”2 E,c.) here listed^ in order to clarify the Athenian s>^tem of rotation. 

1942, 1943. Sec 1034. 

1952. See 1609. 

2413* 2437. VV. K. Pritchett's study of the tribes Antigonis and Demetrias pays special 
attention ™ to these two lists of demesmen, 

2434. He assigns a new fragment of a pr>^tany 4 isi of Leontis to the same stele as 
2434s republished, with an addition from the Agora, by S. Dow {Frytajieh, 57 ff-}- 

2437. Sec 2413. 

2581 fj. Mcritt announces the rediscovery of this grave-boundary, 

2798, 2949. G. Welter re-examines these sculptured and inscribed altars. 

2953. Dinsmoor comments^" on this Achamian dedication to Ares and Augustus. 

3090-3, 3096-7^ 3^01^ 3 ^*^43 3itj6, 3108. G, V. Vitucefs study of the dramatic perform¬ 
ances at the country Dionysia discusses these records j 3091 forms the starting-point of 
A. Szantyr's attempt to determine the character and composition of the Sophoclcan 
Teiephea. 

3123. A. E. Raubitschek deals with the dedicator of this votive. 

3177,5055. Meritl studies this dedication and this inscription on a theatre-seat in 
connexion with bis inquiry into the relation between Buzygae and Gephyraei. 

3631, 3796, etc. P. L. Maas and J- H. Oliver re-edit,^* with the aid of a new fragment, 
an interesting philosophical poem, couched in the Dorian dialect but with a few epic forms, 
dealing with a physician^s duties; it w^as engraved on the front of the votive monument of 
Sarapion, erected about a.o. 220 in the Athenian Asclcpieum and reconstructed ^ from 
numerous fragments by Oliver, 

4329. Meriit restores this dedication to Athena Ergane on the basis of a new votive- 

4589. A. Grcifenhagcn*s article on ihe Bona Dca discusses this dedication *AyaSc! femu 

4817, A, Salac's comments on Artemis Kolainis and the KoXatviooToi deal especially 
with this dedication, recently re~cditcd by J, Kirchner and S. Dow. 

4997. A. Wdhclm discusses and restores ™ this oracle. 

5055. See 3177. 


liid, siB ir, 

*" Aifh\xi. iSt+fT, 

Tfc/tffia, viil. T7ff. 
tst i/uAwir, Lk, $ 4 ^ ff. 

Bckm. 3j6 ir. 

viii, 45 C 

"■ AJPA lx j, 4^0 If. 

166 f. 

bCr iia fL 
viii. 79.^ 
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The following texts not found in IG iL* * also call for remark. IG iii, 1350, a tomb-epigram, 
is metrically examined ^ by A. WilhcJn:!, as Is®"” also another Attic epigram {Mnemssjtu, iv. 13). 
D. VV. Prakken w'ritcs ’[ii^ instead of jjit^ in 11 , 40, 41, 42 of the alleged oath of the 
Athenians at Piataca, published by L. Robert. E. Sebweigert restores XoWeiStij in 
1. 3 of the earliest extant prjtany-decrcc (- 4 A/ li. 157 f.) from Hesp^Hn, vii. 291 f. (a decree of 
338 B.C.), and (PatSpos w latter document from the former. M, A. Shangin’s discussion 
of an Attic lead tablet 1 do not know. 


in. The Peloponnese. 

[/C iv,] G. Welter publishes three archaic brick-stamps from -AEorNA, together with 
two stone anchors inscribed 'AfpoSiTcc ^iXiiievIct and one (/G iv. 176) bearing liie legend 
jil kIvs Tti6g, two inscribed omphaloi (one of them iv. 6i) and some names and dates painted 
or engraved on chamber-tombs {including iv. 70, 92, 1B6), C. H. Morgan's report on the 
excavations at Corinth in 1938 refers*** to epigraphical discoveries, one of w'hich supple¬ 
ments Corinlk, viii (i), 23. O, Broncer edits **• an official rescript from the same site, which 
throws valuable light on the municipal affairs of Roman Corinth; by it a governor of Achaea 
in the second century a-d. permits the sale of a site for ihe erection of a building with fifty 
rooms and regulates its use for the athletes who visit the games. The inscriptions found at 
Pcrachora are provisionally published in the impressive volume devoted to that site, with the 
exception of three archaic votives in retrograde or boti^ifophe/ian script, of which H. T. VS'ade- 
Gery gives a definitive edition, assigning them to the century from ca, 750 to ca, 650 b.c. 

Ernst Meyer refers -** to the famous Asclcpius-inscriptioo from Titane, a little way 
south of Sky on. C. W. Blegcn discusses®** a spherical marble sun-dial bearing zodiacad 
names and tlie epigram 

"HpT\5 IpoirbXos (!we&rtK£ ©dAria 

^XicKuv (bpwv ityyfXov fjuEpioi;, 

and two archaic inscribed sherds,**® one of w'hich dates from the mid-seventh century, from 
the Argivc Heraeum, about a mile from which has also been found the abacus of a column, 
now in the Argos Museum, bearing an archaic epitaph of two couplets commemorating a 
man who fell in battle, possibly at Scpca in 494 b.c., i^ited *** by L. W. Daly. At Ligurio, 
near the Asclcpicum of EproAURus, R, L. Scranton found *** a Cnidian amphora-handle, 
graffiti on fragments of a pitbos, two roof-tiles and a late fourth-century epitaph. J, F. 
Cromc bases an article **® dealing with the tcmple-sculptures upon the extant rourth<entury 
building-accounts (iv.® 10a), and A. Wilhelm restores and rc-interprcis *** one of the miracle- 
stories from the same sanctuary (iv.® 123. 21 ff.}. 

[/G V,] A. Wilhelm also discusses®** a metrical epitaph from Bocae in Laco.via (v. i. 
960). N. Valmin’s report on the Swedish Archaeological Mission to .Messenia deals *** with 
the curious script from Malthi and rvith two dedications from the temple of Pamisus at 
Hagios Phloros; he further announces®*’ the discovery of a number of inscribed potsherds 
of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c, near the village of Vasiliko. For the mystery-inscription 
of Andania (v. i, 1390) the remarks*** of R. Flaceliere and J. and L. Robert should be 
noted. 


*** GAtt.jYoih. ill. i46f. 

iriffl, JStud. Ivi. 83 ff.; fiL CdiL .Ksfhf. Ui. 145 f- 
--(JfA ki. 62 ff. 
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G. M. A. Richter describes a bronze spear-butt of the first quarter of the fifth cen- 
iiify B.c. recently acquired by the Metropohtan Museum in \ork, insenhed Ifpo^ 

TuvBapibciiu; <br’ ’Epertov, and suggests Cletor in *AncAniA as its provenance, while at Glanitsa 
in North Arcadia an archaic inscribed base has come to light,®*® In the course of a journey 
through this part of Greece, Ernst Me>cr found ttvdvc unpublished inscriptions at Thelphusa, 
including an archaic text on a triglyph, a rntcord of the repair of the Agora in honour of 
Trajan, and ten simple epitaphs,*'^ W. Vollgraif discusses the characteristics of the 
Arcadian dialect and a number of words and forms found in the 'judgement of Mantinea’ 
(v- 2. 262), tvhich he dates between 480 and 460 B.c, 

[/C vi.] At Ccrynea in Achaea E. Meyer found an inscribed tombstone, A bronze 
shield unearthed at Oi.vmpia bears a legend '** indicating that it was part of the spoils taken 
by the Tanagraeans, and other finds from the same site are announced.®** 


IV. Central and Northern Greece. 


[/G vii.] P. Fricdlander comments®** on the language and the spirit of the epigram 
from Megara commemorating the Megarians who fell in the Persian W'ar of 48'*^ 479 

{vii. 53 = Tod, CNI 20), and L. Robert brilliantly demonstrates ®*’^ that vii. and 189, 
found at Pegac, are pans of the same Megarian decree, of which he offers a revised reading 
and restoration, and discusses the arbitration between Pegae and Aegosthena to which it 
relates. 

P- Tcyssicr ■discusses some points of Boeotifin disikctj. cspcciHilIy the (onus 
^uTtAsfo, TdcTTirducrra and ‘EAikwv, and Robert suggests ®*® Tanagra as the provenance of an 
interesting ephebic inscription f- 4 jW lix. 77 ff), nosv in die Chalcis Museum, and shows *"® 
that a dedication to Isis included by A. Dain among the unpublished inscriptions in the 
Loustc and assigned fay him to the district of Byzantium, comes in reality from Thebes and 
has long been known (vii. 2483). D’Arcy W. Thompson annotates the alphabetic list of 
fish-names recently found at Thespiae {BCII lx. 28 t), and A. von Blumenthal proposes ® 
to read iiaToiouvTa[[s]] in 1 . lOi of the famous building-inscription of Lebadca (vn. 3073 = 


[/G tdii,] The sixth fascicule of the epigraphical volume of the Fouilles Je Delphfs,’^'^ 
edited by N, Valmiu, comprises the inscriptions of the Tlicatre, those, that is, which arc 
engraved on stones of the Theatre still jk jtiVii as well as those on blocks discovered in the 
Theatre but transported to the Epigraphical Museum or elsewhere. They number 144 in 
all, of w'hich 71 arc here first fully published; a sccdon on the chronological conclusions to 
be drawn from them, an index and a table of concordance are added. No fewer than 133 
arc manumission-records; the remainder include inscriptions on the theatre-scats {No. 1-3), 
a Delphian decree in honour of an Athenian (No. 4)» signature of a Thespian sculptor 
(No. 59), a Cnidian votive (No. 60), tw-o honorary inscriptions (Nos. 96, 143), and the text, 
copied by Cyriac of Ancona but now lost, of a famous oracle recorded by Herodotus as giircn 
to Croesus (i'. 47). J. Bousquet publishes®’* a long and important article, in which he edits 
a number of proxeny-decrccs ranging between 3(>i n.c. and the early third century (pp. 
332 ff.), an epitaph of Ki^ocAMiwEy bi TIoAffiiv {p. 334}, a new name on a tufa block from the 
'Treasury of the Boeotians’ (pp. 347f.)i a new' list of offerings made in 340 E,c. for the 


.^. 4 x 1111 . r93 JS.VJ'imv. 146 ff. 

460. 

Op. rU* t*™ 348), SB if.; cL Gnomon, xv. 608 
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rebuilding of the greut Temple^ and four new fragments of the same series of accounts (pp. 
348 fr)j two fragments repealing a new tliird-century archotij Praochus Ij whom Bousquet 
tefitati%'cly assigns to 270-69 b.c. (pp. 35B fr.)a atid a new inscription (pp. 362 ff.) from the 
southern face of the Athenian Treasury' containing part of a list of members of the Athenian 
Dionysiac -rexviTai, falling between F&uilUs DdphfSt lii 48* 23 and 53. i. 

H. W. Parke has fully discussed the origin and procedure of the Delphic oracle and 
the part played by it in the public, religious, ethical and private life of the Greek world * 
drawing freely on the rich epigraphical discoveries made at Delphi (see Index, p. 446) j and 
has also re-examined the agreement between Delphi and Phasclis regarding payments for 
the tteAccvos, which he seeks to date behveen 421 and 404 ; in this payment he secs the 

fixed tariff for consultation of the oracle. F- Sokolowski, in an article written m Polish 
but summarised in French, investigates die sums recorded in Delphian fourth-century 
contribuiiondisis as paid toO idsXou rou Beur^pou, wliich he regards as voluntary offerings 
paid from 368 B.c* onwards; the first offer in g of each state ivas officially styled ^rrapxq, the 
foUowing one 6 6 SeuTEpos, A. Passerini's article on the epigraphical sources for 

the history of Marius includes a discussion of the famous ^ Pirate Law" of Delphi {SEG iii. 
378), A, Wilhelm examines the form FoIkm used in the regulations of the phratry of the 
Labyadac (Schwyzer, BGE 323 C 23), L. Robert points out that the Chian who figures 
in the list of Delphian SewpoSoKoi (BCH xlv. 4) as acting in that capacity at Garpasea in N.E. 
Cyprus is known from an unpublished Cyprian inscription as the governor of that city under 
Ptolemy V EpipbancSj J. A. O. Larsen^s account of the economic life of Greece under Roman 
sway contains the text and a translation of the Amphictyonic decree enforcing the currency 
of the Attic tetradrachm in the last quarter of the second ccntur>' B,c. {F$tiilkSs iii (2). 139J, 
W, Kolbc arguesj'*" chiefly on the basis of S!G 402 and 598 and OCI 36, that the Aetolian 
festival of the Soteria was penteteric and occurred in the same years as the Olympia; hence 
he rejects the view that it was founded in 242 ax, 

[/C ix.] S. von Bella comments on the test and the content of a second-century 
arbitration from Thestia in Aetolia, recently published by G, Klaffenbach (SBBerl 1936, 
380 ff.), paying special attention to the cause of the dispute and the meaning of the ttoXitikos 
vGjioj and seeking to determine who were the lessees of tA BidActupa and who the judges 
(koivoi). 

T. D, Axcnidcs publishes a fragment, found at Larisa in Thessaly, of the record of a 
frontier-dispute which occurred^ perhaps in 186-5 between TToXiyvcnoi and ^OSopifEis^^ 
A- Wilhelm comments on an epigram of the same provenance (noMuwu, ii- 71 ff-Jt A. von 
Blumenthal interprets-** as ^oibpress^ the word mhtrpa found in another Larisaean text 
(/C ix. 2. 521, 33), and P. A. Clement examines the cult of the Thessalian TvoBfot, a deity 
of the type of Hecate also called the * goddess of Phcrac/ and gives a corrected reading of a 
votive inscription from Dcmcirias (SEG iii, 4B5). 


V. Macedonia, Thrace ano Scythia. 

[IG X.] Interesting finds continue to be made in western \L\CEnoNiA* N, Vulic pub¬ 
lishes,^ or republishes, two long and valuable inscriptions from Derriopus (Cepigo^tj, near 
Prilep) containing five lists of dating between a.d. 74 and 107, issued by a gym- 

nasiarch, who is described as dAE^l4'c^^ dtrB 6' i&>s capog f 6paKT[w] xol 

'nraparrwXfjG'a^ tov xfi? yvnva<ji«p){iocs Ivimrrov iiTTa dcaffospEcov t6v ^EtnT|v irwAoupIvou 
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irrrd tSv dutrapiuv SdiSExoc, a. manumission-rccord of a.d. ^^oo found at 

the Trcskavcc Monastery In the same neighbourhood, and three manumissions in the 
form of dedications to Pasicrata Inscribed in the late third and early fourth centuries 
A-D. on an altar at Suvodol, near Bitolj (Monastir). The same scholar’s cpigrapbicaJ 
survxys accompaii>Tng two sheets of the * Arfhaeolagisthe Karte von jugastaokn I 
know only through the summary of J. and L. Robert. A. D. Keramopoullos has 
discovered at Tsouka, on the Albanian frontier of Kasioria, a metrical epitaph of 
six couplets. A, Cameron’s article on inscriptions relating to sacral manumission 
and confession opens with a detailed study of a document from Edcssa dated a,d. 243 
(’Aeriua, xii. 70 fT], w'hich he regards as a real manumission in dedicatory form though the 
process was that of fictitious sale to tlic deity. J. M. R. Cormack provides a new copy 
and restoration of an honorary inscription erected to N’erva at Bcroca, proving that that city 
had received the status of pnTpdTToXis before Nerv'a’s reign, and L. Robert publishes *** an 
altar dated A,D. 260-1 fromStavro, erected Tp XapirporTinr) pTiTpoTroAsi Bspoia koI p' wEcoKopeot 
by one who had been OSpooKoirof, that is, probably, hydromantis, discusses the Mace- 
donian provincial era, and re-edits a long and interesting inscription honouring a 6 n 3 t ploy 
dpxiEpfj T»v SEpoffTcSv Kai dycovoB^niv tou koivoO MmcESovtov for outstanding services 
rendered to his city and province, together with a fragment of a duplicate. To a critical 
review of A. Heuss’s Sfadt and Htmthtr dts Idf lUnismus E. Bikerman adds a revision of the 
treaty between Philip V and Lysimachea found at Dium by G. P. Oikonomos.®®* 

A. Wilhelm restores an epigram from Tltessalonica {AM iv. 20 f, vii, 257), now in 
the Istanbul Museum (Mendel, Calalogut, iii. 934), and L. Robert corrects and dates ™ the 
epitaph of a Thessalonian CiSpooKdiroy, The report of D. M. Robinson and G. E. Mylonas 
on the fourth campaign of excavation at Olynthus deals with a pithos-fragment bearing 
numeral signs and an engraved leaden sling-bullet, and gives a general survey of the cpi- 
graphical finds of 1938. These arc fully published by Robinson elsewhere,®'’“ from Olynthus 
a short archaic ie.vt in the Corinthian script (No. 1), a treaty between the Illyrian King 
Grabus and the Chakidians, concluded in 357 B.c. {No. 2), seven fourth-century records of 
leases or sales of houses (Nos. 3-9)a palimpsest Athenian dicast’s ticket (No. 10), a fifth- 
century tombstone of an Athenian (No. 11 ) i from ' Ayioj Mdirtis two fourth-century epitaphs 
and an honorary decree (Nos. 13-14); from Potidaea-Cassandrea a victor-list of the ’O^uinria 
tA Iv Aitoi [No.]6) and two epitaphs (Nos. 17, iB) and perhaps two texts already mentioned 
(Nos. 8, It); from Valla two epitaphs (Nos. 21, 23); from Mende, Polygyros, Galatista and 
Amphipolis eight inscriptions, mostly funerary, of minor importance; Robinson also rc-edits 
several texts (Nos. 20, 22, 29, 33) imperfectly published by previous scholars. J. Roger 
gives “'*- a photograph of a third-century grave-stele from Amphipolis, L. Robert restores 
a tomb-inscription found near Acanthus and recording a college of SprioKEurod [TT]€pyAnou 
ilp«[os] (Demitsas, 789) and discusses the inscribed stones which have found their w'ay from 
various sites to the monasteries of Athos, M. Guarducci examines®®* an endowment-record 
from Serrhae ('EfTip 1936, trap. I7ff.) containing the first mention of the festival of the 
MoivdSeS) G. Mylonas reports®" the discovery of a stamped amphora-handle near the village 
of Akropotamo, and G. Bakalakis publishes the results of his excavations in and near 
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NcapoHs (Kavala), which include part of a potter’s signature, almost certainly that of Tlcson, 
on a b.-f, kj'lbc, a group of inscribed vase-fragments, a base from the grotto of the Nymphs 
at Herakleitsa bearing a fourth-centur)'' dedication to the Nymphs, a mutilated stele of the 
same century with the curious text ■ATrti[u^[os]'cTwrroTai eu|du[e]voi tt^Ao[v[wi] uutiiieqv eGtikqcu, 
and six amphora-handles from Vivlia, one of them inscribed OlSYMAlfdN. E Robert 
examines *®^ a group of inscriptions published in 1885 and 1897 by Or. S. Mertzides as 
coming from. Philippi and concludes that, with one exception, these are foigeries or at least 
seriously contaminated; he also shoivs (p. 147) tiiat a mutilated metrical epitaph seen by 

F. Cumont at Drama w'as already known from a perfect copy made by Papadopouios Kera- 
meus, and corrects^®® the accepted restoration of an inscription {IGRom i. 829) in honour of 
the Thracian king Rlioemetaiccs, which he assigns to Abdera. He also attributes to 
Chalcedon a grave-stclc, now in the Istanbul Museum, which Mendel {Catahgott lii. 977} 
claimed for Byzantium. Tlie work of T. S, Thcophanidis on the island of Proconnesus 
(Marmara) 1 know only by name. 

Thrace continues to supply a steady stream of new inscriptions, the great majority of 
them dedicatory, which arc collected in the various Bulgarian Museums, notably at Sofia, 
Plovdiv and Varna. G, 1 . Kazarow describes and illustrates®” no fewer than J128 monu¬ 
ments, many of which are inscribed, relative to the cult of the Thracian horseman-god, with 
an introductory survey of the cuh, a list of provenances (pp. ty fi'.), and useful indices compiled 
by G. M. Danov; he also publishes”- five votives, three of them previously edited by G, 
Seure, to Heracles, Soter Asekpius, the Nymphs, fjpxof, and an unnamed deity, found 
in ihe district of Ivailovgrad, at Philippopolis (Plovdiv] and at Goma Or&hovitaa. Danov 
publishes an altar dedicated Kupltjc 'Hpn by a Trpotyuerreurt^S, son of a Gpn^naJtpxt;^) two dedi¬ 
cations to the Niijapai d&vocoi or owfsipctt, a thank-offering kupfm * AtncXTiin^ and another All 
ZpEAoovrpScp from the districts of Cirpan and Pazardjik, and from various sites a group of 
five dedications, an epitaph and a potter’s signature. To D. Detschew we owe two epitaphs 
from the district of Sveti Vrac in E. Macedonia, a dedication Atiel fTniKd[fn] Zuponfpq [e]£tp, 
now in the Burgas Museum, from the Malko Timovo neighbourhood, a thankoffering to 
Arcs imperfectly edited in Bull. Inst. Arch. Bnlg. vii. 317, and one to Pluto and Demeter from 
the district of Sofia, V. Ivanova’s report on the excavation of three Christian basilicas at 
Hissar, N. of Plovdiv, contains several late epitaphs and other inscriptions, H. U. 
In St insky discusses two fragments of a milestone recently discovered at Gulijanovtzi, N. of 

Kostin bred, bearing an inscription of TTomtoAi&stmv irdXts engraved about a.ij, 230 In the 
reign of Severus Alexander and the governorship of RutiUus Crispinus, and examines the 
problem of the frontier betw'cen the territories of Pautalia and Serdica, A. Salac deab 
with the votive inscription on an altar from Kara Orman, in S. Bulgaria, published by 

G. L Kazarow, and J. Zingcrlc corrects Auovpnvd; into AuoTpTjvds in a thankoffering of a 
Roman soldier found at Dinikly, between Philippopolis and Hadrianopolis {IGRom 1. 764), 

Especially noteworthy is the contribution made by the Greek colonies founded on the 
western coast of the Pontus. I regret that M. ApostoJidis’ * Collection of ancient Greek 
inscriptions discovered in and near the Greek colonies on the Euxinc ' is inaccessible to 
me. C. M. Danov uses®*® published inscriptions and one apparently unpublished (p. 246), 
as well as amphora-handles, among the sources for his essay on ^Thc ancient economic 
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history of the western shore of the Pontys down to the Roman settlement.’ Apostolidis 
discusses * An unknown Thracian poet or philosopher ’ on the basis of Apollon la (Sozopol), 
now at Plovdiv (/L-l xviii (1911)1 435 ff.), and A. Salac examines a dedication erect^ at 
Mesembria by six generals and their secretary {ibid. 4330'.), probably to Athena Sotcira, 
dating it after the war with Burebistas, edits with a fiill commentary a new text of Odcssus 
(Varna), which sheds an interesting light on the barbarian menace threatening that city 
early in the second century B,c. and the measures taken to avert it, and discusses a 
dedication from PaviikenI (Timovo) in the Varna Museum, first published by B. Filow (litiH, 
Soc. AT(k> Bulg. iii. 25 ff.}. G. I. Kazarow' publishes \x>tives from Orta Kcui and Akalan 
now preserved at Varna, and C. M. Danov examines the history of the West Pontic xoivdv 
in the light of an honorary inscription of Odcssus, which indicates that in the second cen¬ 
tury A.o. the Pontic hexapolis comprised Odessus, Tomi, Callatis, Istria and Dionysopolls, 
and edits a banquet-relief from the same site bearing an interesting epigram commemo¬ 
rating a man who died soon after marriage. L. Robert restores a fragment of a gravc- 
cippus and two mutilated decrees of Callatis, and opens his discussion of the origin of the 
word caballus by examining the use of KGjPoAAsIov in a ihird-eentury subscription list for the 
building of a temple of Dion^'sus in that city'. I call special attention to his valuable sum¬ 
maries of other epigraphical discoveries from Callatis,**® Tomi*** and other sites in the 
Dobrudja *** which have appeared in works out of my reach, and to R. Vulpe’s remarks *** 
on the fifth- and sixth-century inscriptions of tltat district. 

K. DzikowskJ re-edits the Olbian dedication {CIG 20G0) to Achilles TToirrdpxTiS redis¬ 
covered in the Museum of Wilno, E. Bikcrman studies ‘ the Orphic blessing ’ of a metrical 
epitaph from Panticapacum, and J. and L. Robert summarise and correct M. A. Shangin’s 
publication *** of a group of texts from Cbcrsoncsus Taurica. 


Islands of the Aegean. 

[JG xi.] In a new volume of the series entitled Exploraiion ^Tckiologifne de DiioSj E. 
Lapalus deals with the ‘Agora of the Italians’ and treats incidentally the inscriptions 
engraved on the portico, txedra^j thttrnse and other portions of that complex of buildings, 
J. Coupry’s ‘ Studies in DcUan Epigraphy ’ are concerned mainly with administrative docu¬ 
ments found at Athens (see p. 64), but contain also the first edition of a fragment from 
Delos, 11 . 7-11 of which correspond to 11. 9-13 of IG ii.® i fi34, and W. Deonna describes *** a 
fragmentary Delian bronze lamp bearing two month-names. S. RonzevaJle proposes *^* to 
sec in the enigmatic NEM APA of Inscriptions it Dilos, 2240 f., the tiara of Atargatis, .A. Passe- 
rini’s examination of titc inscriptions relating to Marius deals *** with the dedication of the 
Delian Agora {BCH Jvl. 491 ff.), in which Marius’ name must be restored, and J. A. O. 
Larsen’s account of the economic condition of Greece under the Roman Empire makes full 
use *** of the specially abundant materials afforded by the Delian temple-records. B. D. 
Meritl discusses,*** in connexion with an Athenian document of ca. 37-6 b.g. (see p. 63), 
four Delian dedications {Inscr. de Deloi, 1624 bis, 2516-6) relative to Zenon son of Pammenes 
and Pammenes son of Zenon of the Marathonian deme. 
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\IG xii.] I have not yet seen the eagerly awaited supplementary volume of the fascrip- 
iioms Graecae^" dealing with the Aegean islands {with the exception of Delos), on which 
t\ Hiller von Gaertringen has long been engaged, but can safely assume that it will be 
essential for any future study of the epigraphy of this district. 

C. Blinkenberg examines eleven sacrificial regulations found in the island of Rjiodes. 
at Liiidus {Nos. 1-4) and In the territories of Lindus (5-7). lalysus (8) and Gaming {9-11) 5 
four of these arc here first published, while the remainder will be found in IG xii* i. 892, 
SlG 1030-1, --IfllK xxxii. 87, Annuarioj i. 367 and Chfa SJiodos., vljviL 385. One of these 
(No, 7 = xU. I- 892), which presents especial difficulties, is independently discussed®^* and 
boldly restored by J. Zingcrlc. A fragment of a bilingual Phocnician-Grrek votive text, 
found near the temple of Apollo Pyihius at Rhodes, is discussed s*® by G. licvi Della Vida. 

M. Guarducci reviews the various interpretations which have been proposed of the 
term iiyyeXos used in a number of epitaphs from Ther.^ (/G xii. 3. 933 ff.) of the second 
and third centuries a.o., and concludes that the ayytAoi arc pagan rather than Christian and 
so * infcrl pinttosto chc cclesti,' perhaps similar to the Di Mams of the Romans. 

L. Robert show's that an honorary inscription for Geta copied in Nisyrus {IGRom iv. 
*733) originates from Cos, w'here it had previously been seen by Rayct {ibid, 1107); he also 
claims®** a Goan origin for a leaden weight in the troehner Collection at Paris inscrilxid 
Nikohovos 'luSuTcbTOis and proves®** the same provenance for an inscription, now in England, 
assigned to Crete in IGRom I 1023. He further restores ®** a fragmcntaiy- text from Cos 
(Maiiiri, Silkgi, 438) as a copy of a Halicaroassian decree in honour of Hermias, a Coan 
doctor, the latter part of which survives in Paton-Hicks, Irtsctipihns af Cos, 13. M, Segre 
discusses two Ugrs sacrae from the Coan Asclepicum, (a) editing for the first time a fourth- 
century regulation (which he regards as ‘perhaps the most beautiful inscription of Cos *) of 
the cult of the Nymphs, also mentioned in a third-century fragment of a sacred calendar 
here published, providing against contamination of the xpovai, and (fi) giving a new edition, 
with full commentary, of the rcgulalson **’’ regarding the preservation of the cypresses m 
.Apollo’s precinct, and adding a newly discovered fragment of a second copy of the same law 
c.xlubited in the temple of Aphrodite. M. Gifilcr revises,®** in the light of recent accessions 
to our knowledge, the Coan calendar as drawn up by R. Herzog. Segre also throws fresh 
light ®*® on the well-known record {SIG 953 = IliM 299) of the Cnidian arbitration between 
Calymna and certain citizens of Cos, discovered in tlie former Island and preserv-cd in the 
British Museum. The names of several of the persons Involved in the case recur in Cal^Tnnian 
inscriptions newly unearthed, which prove that the arbitration belongs to the late fourth or 
early third century b.c., and attention is drawn to the significance of the document for 
relation of Cos and Calymna, which at titis time were still independent, though in the third 
century Cal>'mna appears as a Coan deme. Of outstanding value and intent is the pre- 
limina^' report ®‘® by Segre on the first campaign of excavation carried out in Calj'mna in 
1937. Among the numerous inscriptions brought to light there and awaiting fuller publica¬ 
tion, Segre signalises a Christian invocation of the fifth century (p. 35), dedications to 
Dionysus and Poseidon, Demeter and Core (p. 37), a decree granting citizenship and other 
privileges to Moschion of Thera (pp. 37 if ) , a long decree of fa. 220 b.c. in honour of lasian 
judges, a fragment of which {IRM 262) has long been in the British Museum (pp. 39 ff-), a 
new fragment of the ibird-ceniur>'‘ dedication of the tjKCrvdi and TTpooKCwiov of the Theatre 
(pp. 41 f,), and the inscription recording the dedication of tire Theatre itself by a woman 
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(p. 4<i), ihrec statue-bases from the monument of a distinguished Roman family (pp. 43 ff.), 
five blocks from the monument of M*, Laterensis, including three epigrams (pp. 45 ff.), a 
first-centuiy' honorary inscription of Apollodorus son of Pjihon (pp. 48 f), a text com¬ 
memorative i^ouoicij K<jAuiivi'™ Koi ’lireuiaiTsv (pp. 49 f), part of an architrave dedicated to 
Caligula and ArrdAAwvi AoAimt Kpriofooi {p. 50), and several manumission-records, of which 
forty-two have been discovered, with a double daring by Coan pivapxos and Calymnian 
OTs^ovrypopos (pp. 53 ff.). 

A dedication discovered at Paros (IG xii, 5. 271), but originating from Delos [laser, de 
Delos, 1624 bis), is discussedby B. D. Mcritt, and an epigram of Syros {'£91^ [931, 114^) 
is corrected by A. W'ilhclm. M. Guard ucci retains in a Tenian honorary decree (xii. 
5. 840. 13I the name ’Ainpcpcov, which, she points out, is elsewhere attested for Hierapytna, 

A. Salac examines and restores the preamble of an interesting name-list from Chios, 
su^J^sting [olKfjitxs ypdvya^i oO? 9] ttoAis T|^[o6eptoo€^. ’Even CrrrolKfTipoi djvouS!;. P, P. 
Argent) s Bibliographjs of Chios fiotn Classicai TiVjwj io 1938 (Oxford, 1940) con tains a section *** 
on ancient and medieval epigraphy. L. Politis has brought to light an inscribed sarco¬ 
phagus on the island of Icarus, and a passage in a Samian decree in honour of a doctor is 
explained and restored by L. Robert, 

K. Lehmann-Hartlcbcn has issued provisional reports on the first and second campaigns 
of excavation at Sauotiirace, The earlier of these *** includes a bilingual cult-regulation 
from the Anaktoron, Deorum sacra qui Tion accepermt, non iatraat. ’Api^ritov pf) eIoi^vgo, on 
which C, Picard comments,”* topiher with an honorary decree for a citizen of Maronca, a 
fragment of a list of initiates in hatin prefixed by the heading * Ayoflei [tuxpi], an early Christian 
leaden amidet, and some early Hellenistic stamped tiles and Rhodian amphora-handles. 
G> Bakalakis and R. L, Scranton edit a third-century Samothracian decree honouring 
an officer of the Ptolemies in charge of the Maronea district for saving the region, including 
Samothracc itself, from barbarian, perhaps Gaulish, attacks. Comments and corrections arc 
made by P. Roussel,by J. and L. Robert,^’- and by M. Rostovtzeff and C. B. Wdlcs.®’® 
The second report announces ^ 7 * the rescue of a number of already known inscriptions and 
the discovery of eighteen new texts, of which twelve arc catalogues of pOorot, including one 
of special importance dated a.i)> 19, and provisionally edits three such lists, one of them in 
Latin, of which that for a.d. 113 is perfectly preserved. \Mlbclm opens his discussion of 
prcposilionless genitivta' by rejecting the proposed insertion of ix before XEppoviioou in a 
Samothracian deccM (xJi, 8* 156 if 16 = SfG 502. 37). An interesting inscription of a triple 
Ispov has come to light *'• at Thasos, and C, Picard restores a passage in another Thasian 
document on the basis of a poem of Ras Shamra. 

R Volkmann’s article endded AbKipa xPHUatTa starts by examining the meaning of 
this phrase as used in a sixih-ccnti^ legal document of Ereiria (xii, 9. 1273), and L. Robert 
that an cphebic inscription in the Museum at Chalcis^ recentIj^ published by W* 
Peek {AAf l\x. 77 ff,)^ is of BoeotiaUj probably of Tanagracan, origin. 


[IG ?dij.] M, Guarducci has issued a second volume of the epigraphical ci>rpiAs of Crete, 
lit this is still inaccessible to me, and 1 must defer to a later occasion some indication of its 
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contents. The same scholar has, iviih her accustomed energy and skill, (a) published a 
relief from Melambcs, S. of Retimo, dedicated [’A]edvcri FaBiai (=fi6eC(Ji)^ (fi) 

a revised text, with ample commentary, of die wcll-knoivn hymn to Dictacan Zeus from 
Palaikastro; (f) discussed the oath of the Drerians ( 5 /C 5^!? “ /ajrr. Crel* I. ix. 1), now at 
Istanbul, showing in the light of a new discovery that it belongs to the Hellenistic age, and 
explaining the curious phrases added in II. 137 ff. as a list of memoranda for the future 
a3«crroi; and (d) in a series of five valuable ‘ Notes on Cretan Epigraphy ’rejected the 
interpretation given by Demargnc and van KfFcntciTe of the mysterious fleoooXotou of an 
archaic decree from Drerus; re-examined the decree of Praesus ( 5 /C? 524) relative to the 
Staiitae, proposing a new reading of 1 . 10; suggested a fresh restoration of a passage m a 
Parian decree engraved at Allaria and now preserv'ed in Berlin (GDI 494 ^) //^// 

499 E')» offered a commentaty', based on a revision of the stone, on an inscription of Palai- 
kastro (DGE aoo) relative to the maintenance and repair of the statues in the Dictacan 
sanctuary; and corrected and interpreted the text of a long and interesting epigram from 
Itamis, now at Candia, dealing w'ith the heroic cult of three dead children [SEG iii. 774 )* 
C. N. Petrou-Mcsogcites publishes a batch of ten new texts, mostly epitaphs, from Lato 
■rrpoj Kocpdpqt, Olus, Chersonesus and an unknown origin, of which the most interesting is an 
archaic epitaph in retrograde script from Chersonesus; to him w'e also owe a series of 
* Observations on Cretan Inscriptions,’ containing comments cm or corrcctiom of a con¬ 
siderable number of inscriptions appearing in the first two volumes of the Insciiplwnts Creticoi, 
some of them based on a rc-examination of the actual stones. J. Bousquet’s report on the 
Hellenistic temple of Aphrodite and Arcs at sta Lcnika includes a publication of a per¬ 
fectly preserved building-record dating from the second half of the second century b,c., an 
unfinished metrical votive, a fragment which enables us to restore Insaiptio/ifs Crttkiu, L 
xxii. 3, and a dedication to Aphrodite commemorating a victory won, probably by Eato, 
over Olus. L. Robert restores"® a fragment from Lebena (/nffr, Cret. L xvu. 33) in honour 
of Seleucus, Ptolemaic commandant in Cyprus, which may have been brought from that 
island to Crete, and also proves the Coan origin of an inscription assigned to an unknown 
locality in Crete (IGRom I 1033). A lamp discovered in the course of the British excava¬ 
tions in the plain of Lasithi bears the maker’s name. A. Wilhelm discusses^®- fully an 
epigram from Rhaucus (/rntr. Cr/t. 1 . xxvii. 2), and S, Marinates’ excavation at Amiiisus has 
brought to light a dedication made by a board of kooijoi to Zeus Thenatas, whoso name 
must be restored in a votive inscription found in 1934. 

VII. Western Eurofe. 

[/f?xiv.] From Sicily there is less than usual to record. In her work on the ancient 
Greek phratries M, Guarducci revises and discusses eight sling-bullcts found at Catania 
and elsewhere (IG xiv. 2407- to—15* 181 1 and edits one, in the Palermo Museum, for the 
first time. M. Giitschow quotes®** *** a Syracusan epitaph (xiv. 150) for the use of hiivos 
meaning ‘sarcophagus’; A. Perrua's notes®*' on the Christian epigraphy of Syracuse 1 
have not yet seen. 

We pass to Italy. A. Rocco discusses ®*» the archaic cx-voto of Nicomachus (xiv. 65a) 
from S. Mauro Forte, near Metapontum, and M. Guarducci re-edits and examines a 
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group of documents «<> which throw light upon the position and acthities of the Neapolitan 
phratrics, which appear to have played an important r 61 e in the life of their city, M. Della 
Corte publishes a series of inscriptiom and graffiti, of which twelve are Greek, from the 
ciyptoporticvs of the theatre of Suessa Auninca {Sessa); A. Adriani ■«“* and U, Zanotti^Bianco 
publish the signatures of two Athenian sculptors of the second century b-c., Callimachus and 
Gorgias, engraved on a base at Minturnae, and G. Garettoni has brought to light a 
fragment of a Greek inscription in excavating the theatre of Casinum (Cassbo). G. 
describes the Tavern of the Seven Sages at Ostia, in which the identity of the Sages— 
SoAcjv AOtiuftToj, ©aAfjs XsiAuv AoKtSsiudviof and [Biot;] TTpiTiTCu;—is indicated by 

Greek legends placed beside their several portraits. 

The discoveries made in Rome arc fairly numerous but not of outstanding interest. A, 
Ferrua publishes '*“* five new epitaphs found to the North of the church ofS. Agnese on the 
Via Nomentana, one of which is an epigram commemorating a native of Tyaiia in Cappa¬ 
docia, and provides a full edition of a tomb-inscription already published ending with 
the formula fjs 6 ©so; dvcyufri Tfjv which is also edited "" by E. Josi, together with 

another short epitaph from the Christian cemetery on the Via Latina. From the Via di 
S. Basilio, A, L. Pietrogrande reports the discovery of an amphora inscription and a graffito, 
fully discussed by V, Dc hli^o, reproducing, though not without some mistakes, Homer, 
Iliad, Jtsiv. t7r-5. R. Paribeni publishes a fragment of a metrical epitaph found on the 
V^ia Gasilina, and G. Jacopi a similar fragment and the extant portion of the epitaph of 
an jhrlTpoKTo; AoCrScou, dtrlTpoiros NoipikoO, evfrnvEdpxTi; of Alexandria. C. P. Ludlum has cata¬ 
logued the Museum of the .Imerican Academy at Rome, among the contents of which 
are six stamped amphora-handles, four of which are from Egypt and one each from Rhodes 
and l,oryma. t, Cumont discusses a tombstone from the Campagua commemorating in 
verse and picture the erotic passion of a native of Gcrmc In Mysia buried near Rome. D, 
Magie assigns the dedication erected on the Capitol by the people of Tabae to a date 
soon after 169 b.c., and examines the chronology of the otlier dedications grouped with it 
(xiv. 986-7 and pp, 695 f.); A. Passcrini’s survey of the epigraphical ev'idcnce for the career 
0-1 C, hlarius includes a hitherto neglected entry in a Roman chronological tabic of 
historical events (xiv. 1297. i. 10); A. Wilhelm proposes to read 5el in place of si (Wila- 
niowitz sv) in the poem of Marcellus of Side (?tiv. 4^) > A. Piicch examines the 

interesting^ metrical epitaph of the physician Asclepiadcs (xiv, 1424), with special reference 
to Boyance s recent treatment of it | VVilhelm interprets and restores a metrical epitaph 

front Rome (xlv. 14^7) and examines its metrical structure, and F. Cumont ofiers a new 
reading of the epigram (xiv. 1560 = Kaibel, Epigr. Gratea, 723) engraved on a child’s 
sarcophagus, now in the Lateran. L. Robert shows that the man commemorated in yet 
another Roman gravc-cpigTam {SEG iv. 105) was a native of Kicomedia in Bithynia. J. 
Quasten discusses ■*** in detail the sculptured stone, now in the Latcran Museum, set up by 
G^perrtou; Mixerropoc; over the grave of three women k6v ^lAlou; ^cvEpEpIvTE; * 6 pio; Tocura 
f'fih Christ. Vet. 4463 and Add,), and conjectures for Beratius a Pontic 
origin, G. Stuhlfauth describes a relief of the second century a,d. in the Vatican bearing 
the representation of the lighthouse at Ostia and the legend [El&irAom accompanied by the 
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Christian monogram, and E, Honigmann explains a geographical phrase m a Clinstian 
epitaph of a.d. 431 in the light of Syrian parallels (C/C 9730). 

Wilhelm investigates the problems presented by a grave-cpigrajn from Bonotna [ly 
xiv. iv^o) and M. M, Roberti re-edits a bUingual epitaph from Bola, now in the Istna 
Museum [CIL v, 168), A. Fcmia’s article *-* on a Mon tan Ut community in the Aurelia at 

the close of the fourth ccntur>' I have not seen. ^ 

Ferrua gives a short account of the inscription of Augusta Treverorum (Trier) recently 
published bv R. Herzog (cf. JHS lix. 272), whose chronology and interpretation of th^ 
document he challenges, believing that it relates to a girdle dedicated to Apollo in one of h^ 
temple. E. Bickel discusses the legend <DnA >3 OouoTsiva on a Spanish gem ot a.d. 101-70 
(CIL ii p (02'i) j R- P- Wright edits a gralTuo on two fragments of a shale vessel loun 
in 1937 at Dorchester (Dorset), and M. V. Taylor’s sun cy of the Romano-British remains of 
Oxfordshire includes a fragment of copper with a Greek imcnption found at \\ ilcote. 


VIIL Asia Minor. 


Among the contents of the Buckler-fertrcAri/-/ ^e a biblio^aphy of Buckler's pub¬ 
lished works and a number of essays relative to the inscriptions of Asia hlmor. \\. M. 
examines (pp. 15 ff.) the pagan epitaphs of Eumcnea and Apamca, showing that probably 
noncw'hich contain the ' Eumcnean formula,’ forai ctiItu irpAs tov (j^iura) 0 e 6 v, arc pagai^ 
though a few may be Jewish j A. Cameron discusses (pp. 27/-) 

cognate classes as revealed by epigraphic evidence from Asia Minor; C. \V. M. Cox publishes 
(pp. 63 If.) the epitaph of Heorta-sius, bishop of Appia between a.d 350 and 400, Ttyto? 
eOvoOyos M ©eov Atrotfvleu&iu; F. Cumont adds (pp. 67 ff.) two recent hnds, both of the first 
century A.n., to the scanty supply of documents relating to the cul t of Mithra in Anatolia ; 
J. f. E. Hondius comments (pp. 99 * 1 -) ^ Bithynian insciipiion in the Brussa Museum 

honouring Cornutus, epeTrrfipa Mouodjv koI Adycou KOouilTOpa; A. H. M. Jones deals (pp. 103 ff.) 
with the liberie et immunrs in the East; J. Keil marshals and examines (pp. 119 It.) the 

cpigraphical evidence, some hitherto unpublished, for the cults of Hestia Boulaia, Artemis 
•Ephesia,TTupdipeapTOv and other deities in the Pr>taneum at Ephesus; D. Magic traces (pp. 
161 fro, partly uith the aid of inscriptionSj the relations of Rome to the nty-stato of 
Minor from aoo to 133 B.c.; B. D. Menu discusses (pp. 1B7 fH) four Canan member of the 
Athenian Empire; T. B. Mitford publishes (pp. 197 ff') ^ dedication ^ Nicooles, King of 
Paphos, in the Cvprian syllabic script ; W. M. Ramsay tackles (pp. 201 IT.) various problems 
connected with the early history of-Asia Minor; L. Robert thro«^ new bglit on the letter of 
Julius Caesar found in the Agora of Smyrna, assigns to the temple of Apollo bniinthcus, near 
Kulakli in the Troad, a fragment attributed to Assos by Sterrett, and edits with a full and 
valuable commentary on style and content an interesting honorary' decree of Ephesus dis- 
covered at Aphrodisias in 1913 (pp. 227 ff.); R. Same’s ‘ Obsenfations on the Province oi 
Cilicia ’ include a study of iCR^nt iv. 1694 in connexion with Antipater, dynast oFDerbc and, 
Laranda (pp. 301 ff)M. N. Tod traces the career of Pliny’s friend, the corrector Maxim^, 
and denies Viale’s contention thar an inscription of Attaica {SEG vi. 650) rclats to him 
(pp- 333 ff-) i dbcusscs the relations of Athens and Dilophon with special 

re&rence to a group of documents*®* recently unearthed at Colophon (pp. 345 ff')* 
concluding index (pp. 381 f.) of inscriptions quoted in full will be found especially valuable 
to die epigraphist, and shows that eleven mscriptions have found in this volume their first 
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pubJication. T. R. S. Broughton’s exhausti\'e account of the economic life of Asia Minor 
under the Roman Empire also draws largely upon inscriptlonal materials, and M. P, Charles- 
worth denvxs from tlic same region eleven of his Documents iUasttating the Mgns of Ckudius 
and jVfre, Asia Minor also figures prominently in L. Robert’s long and varied article 
already repeatedly cited; the principal itc^ will be noted below in their appropriate places. 
V\. H, Buckler and M. Calder have edited with their characteristic skill and thoroughness 
a new volume of the invaluable Monumenia Asioe Mmris Antique devoted to Laodicea, 
Colossae, Attouda, Hcraclea, Tabac, Apamea, Dioclea, the Upper Tembiis Valley, Sjmnada 
an yon Karahissai^, as well as other sites in Phrygia and Caria; 422 monuments, of which 
all save 47/‘re inscribed, are here described and, for the most part, illustrated, and an 
annotfited list is added of 242 inscriptions previously found on the sites in question. H. 
Grcgoirc points out that one of the inscriptions in this collection {No. 385) almost certainly 
comes from a baptistery. ' 

We start our geographical survey wfith the Greek cities of Caria. J. Zingcric offers 
a new' restoration of a Itx sacra (’E^nu igti, 54J from Loryma, in the Rhodian Peraea. O. 
Gottwald publishes an enigmatic text from Mylasa, which he seeks to interpret in the 
light of an mscription from Patara in Lycia (TVlAf ii. 491), T. R. S. Broughton translates 
and cornments on the Mylasian decree de Irapeiiiis (OC/515), and L. Robert 
the Mylasian provenance of a dedication to Zeus Labraundos now in Alexandria. Jn an 
jmicle on ihc organisation of the Carian koiuov, H, Volkmann discusses a lease from 
Olymus (USA xxii. 197) containing a mention of a kpsoj? [koI pJaoiAfeos toO wjivoO t£ov 
Kap[ojv]. Zingerlc examines and restores a cult-regulation from Panamara (SEG iv. 267), 
H. RotJand re-edits a dedication from the same sanctuary {BCH xii. 490, No. to8) now in 
his possession at Brussels, and A. Laumonier studies the documents, chiefly of the second 
century a.d., relative to the priests of Hecate at Lagina, corrects or restores many of the 
t^ts and seeks to establish the chronology of the priests. 1 have already spoken fp. 54) of 
U. Wilckcn’s study of the important document of 204 b.c. found at Durdurkar, near Eriza 
Jaropj reports on some of the epigraphical discoveries, among them the 
^d^ation of a portico in Tiberius’ reign, made by the Italian excavators of Aphrodisias. 
H. Grt'goire criticises «« N. H. Baynes’ treatment of the Great Persecution and of Comtantint 
in the Csmbridge Amient Hish^^ xii. 646 ff., and examines the inscription of Didyma {Pkilet 
xciii. 74 ff.J referring to Diocletian's consultation of the oracle in a.d. 302-3; in J 8 he 
restores o[rK]ois m place of Relim’s e[E]oTs. L. Robert discusses an epitaph from the 
same site, rejecting Zingerle’s proposal to read ’Epcjs Kiov^ for the 'EpcjoKien^ of its editors, 
^d gives an improved reading of a fragmentary honorary decree of Miletus, now in the 
^u\Tc.«a A. WillicJm examines the phraseology' of a Prienian decree {lo Priau, 113, 68), 
W, Kolbe restore ’*** K[al fFuelois Kol Aeuho9put;voI]^ and kq:&’ iKd(T[Triu TTOCvfiyupivJ in an 
important Amphictyonic decree engraved at Magnesia {h Magn. 91, 9 ff. = 5 /G 598), K. 
Latte enquires into the meaning of TtoAXctKi's, iroAAcKeCrco in inscriptions of Tralles, and 
L. Robert restores a Trallian text (AM xxvd. 237 f.). 

In his notes on the Ephesian debtor-law of 85 B.c. ( 5 / 6 ' 742) J. H, OHver gives an 
explanation and translation of II, 21-34 some textual emendations, A. Wilhelm dis- 
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cusscs an involved passage in 11 . 395 ff. of iJie decree of Ephesus for Vibius SalutarU {IBM 
481* = Ephesos^ ii, p. 137), and F. Eichier investigates the monument of Euiropius, who, 
probably about a.d, 400-25, paved the streets of Ephesus in marble. Of Wilhelm’s treatment 
of a group of Ck>lophotiian texts I have already spoken (p, 75}.**‘ L. Robert traces to 
Smyrna an interesting fragment discovered at Sellcs^ur-Cher in France, and Wilhelm 
corrects ■*** an epigram from Philadelphia.*** 

F. Hiller von Gaertringeo describes *** seven archaic sherds bearing painted or inscribed 
texts, most of them dedicatory in character, from Larissa in Acolis. A. Schober’s article *** 
on Epigonus of Pergamum and early Pergamenc art examines the extant signatures of that 
sculptor and confirms tlie restoration of his name in h Perg. 22 and 29; elsewhere**^ he 
discusses a fragmentary Pergamcne base on which is engraved part of the name Attains. 
T. R. S. Broughton translates and explains *** the rescript df (otljfbo sent by Hadrian to Per¬ 
gamum {OGI 484). L. Robert adds *** a twelfth dedication, now in Berlin (J-J 1919, 110 f,), 
to the series which he has traced to the sanctuary of Zeus Olbios at Kavak tn Mysia, and 
comments on several inscriptions of Cyaicus, notably JGBom iv. 174, while A. Wilhelm 
suggests a ne w restoration of a Cyiictnc epigram {ibid, 140) and gives parallels for its 

shortening of oti. _ . . 

Passing to Bithynia, wc note Robert’s vindication *'* of the Chalcedonian ongin of an 
inscribed relief now in Istanbul (Mendel. Catalogs^, 977). his identification *'* of a fragment 
from Apollonia ad Rhyndacum {. 4 A/ x.\ix. 311) as a cursus honorum, his discussion *'* of an 
epigram engraved on the cenotaph of a doctor found near Hadrlani, and his assignment 
of two gravc-stclae of soldiers, now preserved at Istanbul {ibid. Bgi-a), to Heraclea-Perinihus 
rather than to Heraclea Pontica. A. M. Schneider and \V. Kamapp append to their 
examination of the city %vaU of Nicaca a chapter devoted to the forty-two inscriptions on 
or connected with that wall; four of these are Latin and thirty-eight Greek, of which twenty 
are published here, in some cases inadequately, for the first time and eighteen are new 
editions of texts previously known. Of the new documents the most intcrestiog arc Nos. 10. 
13, 16 and 34. 

The principal contribution of Purvcia lies in the new volume of the Monunintta Asiae 
A/ifimr Aatiqm mentioned above, but some additions call for notice. A. Cameron's essay on 
confession-inscriptions contains a detailed analysis of one text of this class {AL 4 A /.4 iv. 
279) from Onakcui and suggests a-rf|K£B in place of ^Tlp^oJ in another from the same 
neighbourhood {SEG vi. 252). L. Robert shows *'* that an epitaph in the Trau collection 
at Vienna (OJA xxlx. 52 f), recently published as new and of uncertain provenance, was 
found at Kula and appears in CIG 3445 and LeBas-W’addington, 703; he uses "" an epitaph 
discovered at the village of Manai to provide an argument for reading Cabalitin, instead of 
Caralitin, paludcm in U\y, xxxviii. 13, and discusses a dedicatory relief from Dorylacum 
now in the Louvre, correcting and ampli^ing Dain’s edition,**® and an epitaph from the same 
site [ICJim iv. 530), in which he substitutes*” 6ov(Aoi iirlireij for his predecessors’ 6ou[Xw] 
iT(po<TTaTi]) i(trt) Ti'oO) cf(Itou) ; he also corrects and explains ”* the building-record of a 
at Acmonia (LcBas-Wadd. 751). W, M. Calder returns *” to the voted quotion of 
the reading and restoration of 11 . 7-it of the famous epitaph of Avircius Marcellus, bishop of 
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HicrojxjJUj and advocates the reading owoniinous in L ii. A. Wilhelm draws attention'* * *** '^ 
to the ^ preposition less ' gcnhivcToO toitou in an epitaph of Hicrapolis and collects examples 
of the use of tlie word to indicate grave/ and he also restores an epigram of 

Laodicea ad Lycum [jlAfxxii. 358). 

From G A I. ATI A there is little to report save the second edition of E. Malcovati’s useful 
edition of the ‘ Monument urn Ancyranum/ %vhich docs not contain the Greek text* A. 
Solari's essay on * II monumento politico di AugustOj’ and D* B, King's paper, published 

in resume, inaintaining tlmt the Latin text of the Res gesiae emphasises the republican nature 
of Augustus' government, while die Greek translation stresses rather the general imperial 
aspects of his work and the personal character of his rule. A. Willielm proposes a restora¬ 
tion of a metrical epitaph brought to light at Ancyra (Jd/ Ivh 133* No. 20) and corrects 
an epitaph from AmastrLs. L. Robert points out that an Inscribed relief representing a 
funerahbanquei now preserved at Istanbul was first copied by G. Mendel on the site of 
Tieum {BCH xxv. 39, No. 187]- 

J. and L- Robert have some valuable notes on the inscriptions of Paphlagonia and 
Cappadocia edited In G+ Jacopi^s Esplorazi&ni e studi in Ruihgoma e Cappadoeia^ and L. Robert 
devotes particular attention to four Cappadocian epitaphs in that collection^ discovered at 
Tyana (No. e)^ Colonia Faustiniana {Nos. 31-2) and Archelais (No. 36), and shows that 
another epitaph from Tyaiia (No. 4) had been twice previously published. 

He also corrects and ^plains a text of Pinara in Lycia (T’-l.lr/ ii, 509), shows that 
ait honorary' inscription from AntlphcHus {BCH xviii. 325) attests the influence exercised by 
Rhodes o%er Lycia between 188 and 167 BX., when Lycia was under Rhodian domination, 
and traces the history of an inscription in honour of the Emperor Tiberius seen complete 
at Andriace {IGEom iii. 721) and subsequently transported to Megiste {Castellorlxo) in t>vo 
fragments, imperfectly published as independent inscriptions in IGRom iii. 689 and 718^ 

A. Wilhelm examines the diction of a decree of Terraessus {TAM iii. i. 4] and 
restores an epigram from the same site [ibid. 584), A. Cameron explains a document 
of Oenoanda (Hebcrdcy-Kalinka, No. 79), reading ttcuBiokos in place of TrotT6i5 and inter¬ 
preting lepbSouAo^ as a person manumitted by the sacral process. E. Bignooe defends 
his owm view of the polemic directed against Aristotle in fragments 3 and 4 of the great 
uLscription of Diogenes of Oenoanda against the criticism of R. Philippson [RkFU Lxvi. 
235 ff.}, wliich he dismisses as wholly untenable, and G. Gapone-Braga supports his 
arguments w'ith fresh citations from Ar^tode. P. Jacobsthal and A. H. M. Jones publish 
two silver plaques, one bearing the figure of Zeus and the other that of Ares, said lo have 
been found some four miles N. of Oenoanda- die Ares-plaquCj with live inscriptions, w'as 
probably dedicated in a.d. 25 and repaired in 95, the 2cus-plaque, inscribed lirdqocrv 
MuoevyA^wv 6 ^ tCv ISitov drrb Sqvopfcov Tpicn^ocicov Tpiwv msv ;(eipOTTOuiois Kod 

ttAocu? ScnrcscvGEis * ^oqotv rdioj, was apparently made in a.d. 70; but possibly all these 
datc^ should be put 110 years later. 

E* Honigmann takes several inscriptions of Corycus in Cilicia (AtAAfA iii. 445, 507- 
563^ 642) as the starting-point of his essay **** on Kont^pTiOrrivov xebuq* modem Kafarlacha, 
and O, Gottwald edits a puzzling Cory'cian epitaph, to which is apparently prefixed the 
word ZeiouoTs, indicating dic invocation of earthquakes against tomb-violators: J. and L, 
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Robert point out the difTiciihies raised by Coitwald’s reading and interpretation and 
themselves made proposals for their solution. 

OF Cyprus there is more to report,*®* though T. B. \litFord’s fruitful researches have 
been temporarily interrupted by military duties. He bas, however, published a group of 
seven newly discovered milestones from the western part of the island, dating between a.i>, 198 
and 355 Or even later; of the new' inscriptions one is Greek (Ko. 5), two arc Latin (Nos. 4 j 7 ) 
and the remainder are bilingual. \Iltibrd also discusses the milestones previously known arid 
shows the topographical value of these monuments. He has also published *** a new text in 
Cyprian syllabic script found near Palaipaphos (K-ouklia), a dedicatio'n of biicoclcs. Ring of 
Paphos and priest of Vanassa. The largest collection of new material is that contained in 
three appendices, edited by A. W. Persson, E. Ekman and E. Gjerstad respectively, in 
volume III of the monumental report of 7 ht Swtdiih €j>pTus Expedition.^^^ Appendix I is 
devoted to recent discoveries of C^'pro-Minoan inscriptions. Appendix IV to seven texts 
from Vouni and two from Mersinaki written in the Cyprian syllabary, Appendix III to 
Greek inscriptions from Vouni (an Attic lekythos), Mersinaki (six texts, mostly votive, on 
marble or lime:Stone) and Soli (eight on marble or stone and a Rhodian amphora-handle, 
among them arc the foundation-record of a temple of Priapus erected by behest of Sarapis, 
the dedication of a statue of 'Yttvos to .Aphrodite Oreia hrViKoo?, and numerous fragments of 
an iambic hymn to Aphrodite). J. F. Daniel secs in the two syllabic signs on three pithoi 
from Cunum the word kOCs and concludes that Greek was spoken in Cyprus before the 
Trojan War, H. Pedersen discusses *** the Greek names in the bilingual inscription dis¬ 
covered at Amathus, L. Robert shows *'* how an unpublished honorary inscription from 
Carpasea, mentioned by Mitford (dPFxIii. aa), can be restored by die aid of, and itself aids 
in restoring, a passage relative to Cyprus in the list of Delphian ^coj^Sokoi {BCH xlv. 4), 
G. Klaffeiibach restores a fragment of an honorary decree in Nicosia Museum published 
by Mitford (jLPF xiii. 18, No. 6), and ^V. Otto's chapter on the state-cult of the Ptolemies 
contains an examination of an honorary inscription *** (or Helenus dpxitpEci ttis v^trouKotl 
Upia Sid piou pacnAioernJ KAiOTrdrptxs ■A9po6(Ttis EuEpy^rtSo^, erected at Salamis, 


IX. Syria anu Palesti.\e. 


The second instalment of J. H. lUffe’s * Sigillata Wares in the Near East ’contains a 
large number of potters’ signatures and other stamps, both Greek and Latin. W. W, Tarn 
examines*^* a dedication, dated 166 a.c., from Babylon {OGl 253), showing its interest for 
Seleucid history. M. Engers deals with the letter addressed by the Pardiian king Arta- 
banus III to Susa ’.SEG vii. i, Welles, Royal Conespoadenct, 75) and discusses the rcstoialiou of 
11 . 8-10, 14. F. Cumont publishes a portrait head of a Parthian queen oi ca. i B.C., 
probably Musa, found at Susa, on whose diadem is inscribed’ AvrioxoS Apu(^os Snofei, and 
a sherd bearing a text written in ink, dated 43“® relating to the irptbiTi 

A. Cameron agrees with L. Robert (/Efa, PhiL x. 137 H'O Schonbaucr [APF xii. 

1214 if.) in regarding the manumission-documents found at Susa {SEG vii. i5~26) as being of 
the Greek type. 

L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde have issued a second volume of their valuable corpus of 
inscriptions in SYRtA,*®* covering the regions of Chalcidice and Antiochene with the exception 
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of Antioch, Daphne and Scleucia, where excavations arc still proceeding. TJie items com¬ 
prised in this instalment number 446, among which are 64 iWf/a: epitaphs, building- 
inscriptions and Christian invocations form a large majority; all arc in Greek only, with the 
exception of three Laib texts, eight Greco-I*atin or Greco-Syriac bilinguals and one trilingual 
(No. 310). F. M. Hcichelheim’s account of die economics of Roman Syria notices and 
translates the chief epigraphicat sources of our tnowiedge, such as the documents relating to 
die salcs-monopoly at Baetocaece {OGI sBs. 18-25) P* 2 ^ 9 . the billcting-regulations of 
Fhacnac {OGI Bop) on p. 242, the itscaJ law of Palmyra {OGI 629) on pp. 250 ff., the 
Augustan inscription from Rhosus (sec below) on pp, 243 f., and a large number of gr^ti 
from Dura-Europus (ifC vii, 381 ff.), reflecting the commercial activities of that city, on 
pp, 186 ff., 205 ff. H. ScjTig’s note on the Sclcucid kings and the grant of dovAict gives 
frequent references to inscriptions, but quotes no texts in full; R. Mouterde’s essay on the 
Sjman deity Op examines a relief from Mashtala in Upper Syria inscribed Meyiffrov 0)0 
ftou ktA. and publishes a cippus recently found at Vammoune, some eight miles N.VV, of 
Ha'albck, dedicated by its sculptor Qjm Hp«isu| fjii[Tr]- J, and L, Robert supply a 
useful critical surv'ey of the texts contained in Krencker and Zschietzschmann’s Romiseke 
Tempel in Syntn (cf. JHS lix. 277), and .A. Alt investigates the chronological system followed 
in the temple-inscriptions of the Hermon district comprised in that work. Of especial 
importance is a further instalment of H, Seyrig's ‘ Amtquites Syriennes,’ in which he 
discusses (pp, 296lf,) the worship of Zeus at Seleucia, adding (p. 30j) three inscriptions 
from Kaboussit! and Seleucia attesting the cult of Zeis Kepoaivio? NiKq<pdpo5, and publishes 
(pp, 303 ff.) thirty Greek inscriptions from various siies^Tell Arr (N. of Aleppo), Hierapolis- 
Bambyce, Sakisler, ,Aeaz, Seleucia Picria, .Antioch, and Palmyra—among which arc a 
dedication Al BqAEtp ABaBeEAct (No. i)j a base from Hierapolis erected Karct idAeuaiu 
’ AiroAAwvo? tou Kuplou in honour of Hadrian by a Aipav6u[avTij 9 $]wv {No. a), a basalt relief 
of A.D. 233-4 dedicated to Hadad (No. 3), an altar of a.d. 114 dedicated Ail (No. 5), 

a group of interesting sepulchral inscriptions from Scleucia (No. 6), a building-record of 
A.i>. 524 commemorating the repair ofoi yifijpa'i TtSu 5 ijo MeAdnrrojv kqI toO TTeii'rTT(ou) (No. 7), 
a marble base inscribed - - dpxtvstoKdpcp Bid p(ou - - - Aids HEpouviou (No. 15), a cipptts from 
Palmyra set up as a thankoffering to Zeus §Tn)Koos in a.d. 235-6 {No. 20), an ex-voto Ail 
Otyftrrtp Kori drrqKdu (^'O* 21), the record of an endoivment for providing AffpirdSa K[al ejucrlciv 
Kol tnlQoaw pouAq diBioM (No. 23), dedications from the temple of Bd at Palmyra (Nos. 
24, 27, 28) and honorary inscriptions for Hadrian and for Antoninus Pius (Nos. 25, 26). 

The famous dossier from Rhosus (cf. lix. 277) ts discussed by F. M. Heichclheim 
(see above), by M. Guarducci with special emphasis on the decree annexed to the first 
letter (It, g ff.) and the Lex Munatia-Aemilia of 42 b.c., on the basis of which the 
triumvirs granted to Selcucus and other veterans Roman civitas and imntumlas, and by E. 
Schdnbaucr,*** who claims that the inscription brings positive proof of the nature of the legal 
status of Tiewly enfranchised Hellenes; the Romans allowed to the citizens of Greek toAeij 
on becoming Roman does the option between the two statuses, under the influence of the 
Greek conception of tooTroAnsia. • This measure/ he concludes, ‘ throws afresh the most 
fa\'Ourable light on Roman statecraft and e.xplains for us the subsequent evolution by which 
the Hellenes became the TcopaToi.* 

No further inscriptions from Antioch have been published, but attention may be drawn 
to G. Downey's papers on the personification of abstract ideas, especially pEyctAo^yuxfa, 
and their representation in the Antioch mosaics of the second to the fifth century a.d. C.' L. 
Woolley’s excavation at .Al Mina, Sucidia, near the mouth of the Orontes, has brought to 
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light a fragmentary’ Greek text. L. Robert explains a fragment (HfcBiil xxv. 579), 
found at Aradus (Rouad), of the dedication in late Imperial times of a garden-prccinct by 
[to d]iiipo5ov Aio? Kpovou. F. Mayence reports on the sixth campaign of excavation at 
Apamea, which laid bare several inscribed mosaics, including those of a synagogue, and 
P. J. Riis’s note on the early Christian basilica at Epiphania (Hama) includes two 

Christian texts of the late sixth century a.d. r, e h 

In an article *** on boundary-«tonc$ marking the frontiers of Palmyrene, D, Schlumbcrger 
publishes three such stones with Latin inscriptions and also a Greek inscription, sadly defaced, 
in honour of Trajan, engraved in a tabula ansata on a column at Kheurbet cl-Bilaas, on the 
road from Epiphania to Palmyra^ bis preliminary report on the excavations of Qasr 
el-Hcir el-Gharbi, on the Damascus-Palrnyra road, describes **“ a broken lintel, now at 
Damascus, bearing tlirec inscriptions in red paint, of which the first records the dedication of 
a monastcry-Sa'«- Palm>Tciie fiscal law I have spoken above. J. Sauvaget’s article 

on the Ghassanids and Sergiopolis discusses the acdamaiio N1K9 f\ TtixTl 'A?wpouv6npw 
inscribed in the so-called ‘ church.’ M. Dunand’s defintUve report on the excavations at 
Byblus includes a large number of amphora-handles and inscribed pithos-fragments, together 
with seven inscriptions on stone (pp, 18, 27, 39, 53, 57, 58, 9S), of which the longest and 
most interesting is that on a base honouring ^Topo ’ Arrap^ct tou rrpoi^yopov tc 5 v hp^v xoi ttis 
iraXEMs* H. Scyrig publishes a bronze band in the Beyrouth Museum, beanng a votive 
inscription M Meurdrac describesa Christian grave at Sidon without gising the text of 
its inscription and E. Bikerman discusses the oldest Greek inscription hitherto found m 
Phoenicia, a Sidonian epigram (Kaibcl, Epigr. grafca, 932) commemorating Diotimus Sixm^v 
vitdiomr™ apU<m, which gives us an insight into the progress of Hellenism m a 


Phoenician metropolis about 200 b,g, 

M I Rostovtzeff, F. E. Brown and C. B. Welles edit a preliminary report on the 
excavaiions at DuRa-EuaoPUS in 1933-4 and 1934-5, themselves publishing the cpipaphkal 
discoveries with the aid of C. C. Torrey and C. Hopkins. Of the 89 inscriptions here 
published seven arc Larin, seven Palmyrene and three (Nos. 845, 913, 915) Greco-Palmyrene 
bilinguals; the remainder are Greek, derived from many sources—the Mubracum (Nos. 

the temolcs of Adonis (Nos. 870-85), Zeus fisos (No. B86-900), the Gadde (Nos. 


to a few* of the most interesting inscriptions—the bilingual dedication of riic Miihracum in 
A.D. iCe (No. B45), the record of the ‘ making’ of Mithras by a oTpcrniy6s -ro^oTthv m 
AJi. iio-i (No. 846), the dedication for the victory of an Emperor, probably Gaiacalla, 
wirii its curious blend of Greek, Roman and Syrian elements (No. 848), the benedictions of 
the artist who painted the Late Mithracum (No. 853), of an fipeoype^os (-No- 854 ) of 
other members of the Mithraic church :Nos. 855-8), the record of the foundation of a chapel 
by Epinicus, Kfjpu^ kocI Upnis tou fcov, and of its restoration and extension m a.d. iiG-?, 
after the departure of the Romans, who had carried oif the ancient doors, by his son .Alexander, 
who also erected an olicos b 118-9 (Nos. 867-9), dedication of the i™plc of .Adonis by 
a group of eight in a,d. 153 ( No. 871} and of his altar m 175 (No. 87a), the buildmg-mscnp- 
tion of a mpiffTuXov Kod olvoxtmlOv ds to ’ASwvi&oj in iSi^ by two Semites, one of whom 
is 6 eouapt/Xa 5 (No. 875). the dedication of a temple-gateway in a.d. i 14 (-Vo. 886) by a 
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Sdeucus, who in lao-i dWjyEipEv M ecui t6v vaov Kcd -nit eup^iacrra ml -riw twv e\k 6 vuv 
ytpja^jv ti 5 (tov (i\o. 888), a painted dedication ’tEpaPAcp on an altar (No. ooi) inscrii^ 
tioiis of A.D 2^ and 31 in the temple of Zeus Kupto5 (Nos. 914-^5), and a long but ’seriously 
mutilate thirnksgiving and dedication of A.o. 173 (No. 918). Du Mesnil du BuUson, editing a 
JeuTsh liturgical parchment from Dura, discusses a group of graffiti on a lintd, perhjps 
of a eexjk^hopj found near the synag<^e, one of which h dated a.d, 24c^r. To P. Roussel 
we owe the first edition of a remarkable monument of Hierapolis-Bambycc (Membidi) 
now in the Damascus Mi^um, bearing the upper parts of four inscriptions, two of them 
metical, commemorating Justinian's perpetual peace, concluded in a,d. 532, pirra^ ‘Pcojjoloov 

Of inscriptions of Gerasa, collected and edited by G. B. Welles (c£ JNS fix. 2-ja) 
J. ^d L. :^bert give a useful resume/*® and L. Robert corrects and interprets the 
dedication of a statue of Justice (SEG vii. 847), two fragments relative to athledc contests at 
Gcr^a [tSii 899, goo) and the decree of the Dionysiac -rej(viTcti in honour of their dyowoflErn? 
T. Flavius Gerrhentis {ibid. 825), giving to the much discussed term eEcnrpfrciv in 1. iB the 
Knsc JOjicr au jeatre.’ W. F. Srinespring uses the inscription of the Triumphal Arch at 
Gerasa iWcU^ No. 58) to settle the chronology of Hadrian’s c^isit to Palestine and to show 
that he vLsiicdJerash between December 10, lag and autumn, 130. L. H. Vincent devotes 
an article to the 6^65 ffyioj noKEiSos of two Gcrasenc texts (Welles, Nos. 17, 18), examining 
the philology of the name and tiic religious concept it expresses in the Arabian pantheon 
emphas^ing the Nabatean character of the god and concluding that Paqeidas and Hera are 
the equivalents of Zeus Helios and Hera Ourania. 

C. C. McCown has found at Marv^a, near Irbid, in Transjordania a painted tomb 
bearing an epigram, now largely defaced, R. de Vaux edits four short epitaphs and a 
fragment of msenbed mosaic from Ma‘in, and F, M. Abel an epitaph of the sixth or 
seventh century from Dat Ras. 

j- comments on inscriptions in the Palestinian section of SEG viii, M. Schwabe 

edits, in Hebrew, a Greco-Jewish epigram found at Beth She’arim, J. and L Robert 

Scythopolis (Bdsan) published by Youtie and Bonner 
jm 280), and £. LoukianofTs monograph on the basilica of Eleon on the Mount of 
Uhves in Constanune s time describes three mosaic texts of the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. 
one the epitaph of a wpeo^(0Ttpo5) koI fiyoiipsvoj at Jericho and two commemorative texts 
from the Mount of Obves. N. Glueck’s explorations in Moab and Edom led to the dis- 
covery of a Greek inscription of the sixth or sci cnth century from Kh, Khildeh, N,E. of 
the head of the Gulf of Aqaba, and G. E. Kirk’s analysis of the formulae appearing on 
early Christian graves m S. Palestine calls attention to the stri^ng divergence in the ulage 

of neighbounog towns, due to the vary ing elements in their population or to different cultural 
influences affectmg them. 


X. Afajca, 

JT appears in the Joamal af 

Eg^pltait Archaeologji, xxvii. 153 

, ^ fbc Supplanmtm Epigrapkicum Crart™ is devoted to the inscriptions of North 

Africa, ivith the exception of those from Egypt and Nubia already collected in Vol, VII J, and 
to those of uncertain provenance. Unfortunately, the war has retarded the issue of the 
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second fascicule, but the first veas published in Majr, 1939, and contained 719 items, all of 
them from Cyrenaica; of these, Cyrcnc claims 349, Ptolemais (Tolmeta) 58, and Teuchira- 
Arsinoe (Tocra) 303. In th^ collection the inscriptions of greatest general interest are a 
group of important political (Nos. 1-9) and religious (No, 72) documents from Cyrcnc and 
the comtilulio of Anastasius from Ptolemais (No. 356), No further inscriptiO'ns front this 
district have appeared, but marked progress has been made with the restoration and inter¬ 
pretation of some wcll-knoMcti texts. L. Robert has improved in a number of points the 
text of the decree honouring Barcaeus, priest of Augustus (No, 4); a Cyrencan decree, to 
which are appended a letter and a rescript of ‘ King Ptolemy and Queen Cleopatra ’ (No, 5), 
has been re-examined *** by W. Otto, who regards Olivcrio’s assignment of the dossier to 
108 S.C., in the reign of Ptolemy X Sotcr II, as assured, and by P, Roussel, who, in view of 
the relations existing betw'een Egypt and Cyrene towards the close of the second centur>’ B.C., 
challenges Oliverio’s view and maintains that column 11 certainly, and column I in all 
probability, date from the reign of Ptolemy VI Philomctorj he further discusses*” an 
inscription (No. fia) erected at Cyrcnc in honour of Ptolemy X Sotcr II by Stolus 6 
dpx'*S««tpoS Kal t«v fivitSu. E. Volterra has dealt with the ‘Testament of Ptolemy 
the Younger ’ (No. 7) in connexion with his historical and juristic study of the will of 
Ptolemy Alexander II of Eg>'pt. F. de Visscher examines *** the system of liturgies applied 
to newly enfranchised Roman citizens under the terms of the third of tlie Augustan edicts 
found at Cyrene (No. 8, II. 55-69), which throws light on the relations of provincials in the 
Greek provinces of die Empire to the cities of their origin after having been admitted to the 
Roman eivitas; A. Wilhelm interprets*™ the Cyrencan epigram (No. 63) of a.d, a praising 
the priest Pausanias for liis services in the Marmaric War, and proposes to read xaipoOs 
instead of KGcip68i in its last line, and M. P. Charlesworth includes among his documentary 
sources for Nero's reign the bilingual record of Nero’s restoration to the Roman people of 
lands occupied by private citizens (No. 352)- 

A metrical epitaph from Lambacsis commemorating a military doctor from Nicomedia 
is interpreted by L. Robert, an d F. I card edits a Further scries of seals and leaden 
bullae from Carthage, nineteen of which bear Greek legends. 

Marcus N. Ton 

Oriel College, Oxford. 
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NOTES 


The Alleged FcEdflcatiooi o! CaofiSQS. —Tht belief 
that MinOan Crete relied on ships for drrenct supported 
by the ob^iouj abscincr of fnrtificatiojvi ai atmcw-i oil known 
sites. There are, howc^'er, a fcii,' vorbi of carlv date 
(Middle Minoan) which h^vc becii classed as dcfcodi'ev 
One of them ii a * * Cyclopean ' w'alL round the top of Mt. 
jukias,^ which seems (□ Imvc formed a religlooa enclosure 
around the tomb of Zaj&; It cajinoi be a fortlhcauan 
becauM It runs for a third of its course beside a aooo-foot 
precipire^ >vhere it is built Just sis strongly ns elsewhere^ :irid 
It nci'cr actually inceis the chlf- The other remains are 
at Cnofisus^ and it is ihc contenitoii of ihb paper that tJiclr 
military xispccx ha* been cwerstaied. 

Siretchei of wall ai various points around the palace give 
the Impression that it was in ^i^t I dmes rncloBcd by a 
boundary' walL* Its ihicknesA^ighdy over one metre— 
prove* that it cannot have been a normal enceinte with 
wall-walk and parapet. In plac^ howe\'cr^ it forms the 
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edge of a terrace, where it might be considered dcfensiv'c 
but for tbc fact that the raitip, whkh gave access to it from 
wiihouip approaches i [ just left of a comer, so that fire from 
the terrace would be restricicd Eo one side of an ailacldng 
force] and that the side on which shield* were wortir 
It mniiini to conddey a fucccsdon of buikliJiKS by the 
North Enlrance^ which faced lllC *ea and the greatest 
potential dan^cys^ iTie oldcat WU apparently an isolated 
block, sirrtching berween the Xonh and Geniral Couris, 
and date* soon nfier the beginning of die M\{ I period, 
perhap* to the auth century' u.c* (Fjg, ft wa* dcmoU 


*■ Hvanj, Fahff a/ Afiproi, i, p. 156, fig, 113 a, h. A fullef 
publication would be useful- 
■ /Akrf, iv. 1, p. 49, figs, 30, 

* /Airf. i] p. figs. 100, toi; cf, p. 450^ and jLl, p. 6. 
An early plan b(, fig. ll> givo the dimem 

flons of Pits I-iy V and V'i, which are ^nwTt 

in diflercht psitio^-i* and of diiFTcrcqt shapes fyoyn the final 
plan, Tlie dimenduins given fnr the first pit* ducovered 
are diicrepiini from the original rcporu (pievloui vol. 


uhed to ground level lale in MM ll, lo allow' a group of 
tJeW‘ apaTtmenls To occupy its site. All that survivo there¬ 
fore is a part of the X, and W, walls, joining ot apprOKt- 
maiely a right-angle, and the complete foundation^ which 
ha%x rounded corner*. TJie base of the upper wall con¬ 
sist* of fine large blocks, the foundailuiiS of rubble. SU 
pits pienetrate right through the foundations, which are 
^ metres deep. 

Bvan* cttllcd this bultdEiig the ' Keep^ of the oldest 
palace^ because the massive coitstruction remiiidcd him of 
an early Xorman castle. But only the fbundations arc 
ma-ssive; the upper wall was no thicker than many another 
^t Cno$3EU. Its north face varied in w'klih berauK It has 
an Irrtgular exEemal outline at base; prcsuoiably it was 
Intended to be buried to the present top. The west walh 
which is stepped up, can give a better mdicalion nf the 
thickness of the lost supeE^tnictunr, and ii* crosa^sectlon 
measures about 1 -30 m. or just over 4 feci. The cempariion 
with Xormiui keeps is unfortundte^ fbr tlieir wails arc 
usudlly 8 to t 2 fi_ mirk, and sometimes exceed 20 ft.* 

The question of whether the ' Keep ^ served a military 
purpose must therefore rest upon its plan, [ogethcr with its 
size. It measured roughly t2 m. by 11-15 m. 

\V.—and so would compare with rather small keeps 
fe.g. Fortchestcr} or with the largest tower-residci>ces of 
the IdEe Middle .!\ges. llie rtx^f space could occommodaie 
seseral score of defenders, L'niess the height Were SO great 
that scaling-ladders pOuld not reach the parapet^ one 
wotlkl ihcrdTore rspcct the outline to be so deagned as to 
concentraie the strength of the defence at any threatened 
poinL and to reduce ' dead ground' to a CEiininium, |^r- 
licidar care being taken to dfler an enemy no shelter behind 
salient maiscs of the structure. Those have alwa^^ been 
tTHiin preoccupations in all countjic* when building isolated 
works of defence. But the Cikhsu* plan would help an 
enemy to a degree which couid not fail to sirike anybudyp 
however primitive, who contemplated entrusting his life 
to these walls. I'hc most glaring ease is that of the N.£. 
condcr, which was apparently recessed nn a 2 m. frontage 
to a depth of over ti metre. 'Thus fire from the longcj' 
stretch of the east wall was blankeied, and die deface 
would be reduced to not more dum 3 [or at most 4} men 
posted dircedy above. ^Vgain the recessing of the S. part 
of the W, side mean* the lou of 40% nf the Ere-power 
which could otherwise be directs against an enemy 
attacking die N. pari of this side. Vet me North wai pre¬ 
sumably the direction from which SL hoaiile Ibrce would 
approach. 

ft would therefore leem that the so-called * keep ' wa* 
not intended for defence. Perhapa a study of the founda¬ 
tions will ijivc ilie clue to interpret in purpose or purpws— 
which may have differed on ^uriOU* level*. 'Ine piu be^ 
neath the ficior were explained sOon after their diacovety *S 
dungeons, but a depth of 7 m. must be held excessive for 
that functiont and piisoncn could have dug their way 
thrcHigh the clay at ihe bottom. Evans evenEually decided 
they were menni for storage, Fcndlchury concluded they 
were cisJemSp because some at least have an impervious 
lining of plaster ar c^cni. /VnuUier argument in favour 


p. 36}. A schrmade plan of the 1 palace iTerudle- 

bury, iff Crete* Eg. 13) is useful] ibough con¬ 

jectural. 

* Their prototype at I«ang«aij—begun in the oldest 
known defensive Eowcr of Ehc Mkldlc i^ged^has a tliickness, 
however, of only 3 1 ft. it is the only sors'ivor of at least 
22 . furl* built by the same Comil at Anjou for use in a 
cunsiant strugskn and may be cUsmissed as a garrisem post 
raEhcr than a castle (E, ii. Armitage^ A'flmwtn Casiia^ 
P 3531' 

* The foundadoni {ignoring a iLight batter, omitted on 
the accumpanylng plan) measure about 13 I nu 
Evans say* E 5 >; 20 , by some slip f [op\ dt. i, p. I - 
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of that view may be deduced frioni the fad that ihry are 
deep enooah—Ju«( deep enough, to judge by impcito 
daii—to penetrate the older deposits through wlitch they 
are sunt.* For die foundatieuts, in which (he pnu form 

Eo thrtMigU a sio^ CQrisisting of Ncolilhlt and. fto a 
IcssCT estentj Early \flnoan strata, tnwtly resulpng ffonj 
the decay of mud-brick houses, and rmt upon a bed of red 
potter's clay. If the pits were really cisterm, the exetp- 
S™a] depifl U no longer a myicc^. because Its object 
would bt prev^pi fi«pag,c in Ebit loose Neoliuuc dtposit 
and gc% an ij^ipervioos base. 

'rh* pits cm^cr a total arta of rcmgiitily 37 
50 thftE their capacity would CKCixd 50,000 iF all 

were EiTeo an impcr^'ioti^ liniusj. 'Fhcy would hold enough 
wairr for ae^Ciraf hundred prcBOnl Wilhoot replcoLihinent 
in the drv cnDOth? of summer- On the other hatio the 
rainfall on the luof would supply no more than 30^0 ot 
capacity in a whole yearT unlcsi the climate has thangea, 
most of the water would have to be ca med to the 5^1, 
unlesa p^pes -could be led from ucighbountig building^ 
acro« The Enirance Passage) Perhaps the reason why the 
pit* were so soon □fierw ards filled with earth, in the 11 
reconsTitiction, of the ncighboiirhciod, may hav* 
awkwardness of inadcCjuate giavtt)-supply- It 
ever Ulely that sofnc of the pits weie not meant lor eistcim 
but merely lightened the fcHindaitons; jbat is atmosi 
demonstrably the case with the smalltst of tliem- 

This pit by the N.E. comer, lUy is much smalls than 
the others^ atvd Its area w'as gratuitou^' dimiri^h^by 
sctdnx it back from the north walL On the b. 
may have faded eo rcaeh ihe parduon which 
be reaiored runniiTB n might from ^tweeu Pits I and 
to the E. w^alL If however Xhts little pit was dCM^Kd 
simply to Jave on the tbuiKlatiPriS,. then there mmt havo 
^cn some compelling nwstive foT nOl enhanen^ IJW 
economy by further recessing the N.E+ cp^t aver iw site. 
Perhaps one of the entrances to the bmiding lay m the 
leccsi at the ciut end of the pit, which m that case cenud 
not be used ai a cistern because a draw-hole m the latrway 
would be Lmptaciicable. , 

Ic u templing to restore another entrance in the 
recesi, which stSl formed a separate fwm olf the C-eminl 
Court on the plan of MM II; • the doorway hem would 
have opened in she salient face because thn r«csj w so 
much deeper than that of the comer. A passage 

could have linked these two d«™>^p jjutmg acrw 
Fit II and running the length of I and III^ the nghl- 
anglc TUm involved would conform to the U^al Minnan 
design for coirEdon and entranfea. In spite of the excava¬ 
lor^* belief That his 'Keep* v.aa detaclwd^ I suspeet it 

for Bied an ciitfajfice^ ^ 

The espansci of solid foundation between pits nl^t tm^ic 
been largely weaght-bcaring, Dtherwisc ihert would be no 
reason 10 buUd them, and the gaps between ibem anc^ 
narrow that the object cannot have been l^ly to crtlT> 
the supports of a roof, llicrc must have an upper 

floor, rating on WOoden eolunUMp Stone pillars OT crosfr- 
walls, set upon the various piece* of fonndaiion. 1 wo sets 
of stairs would be needed to reach ilie roof and may- have 
been conlrlved in die centre of the Jbundations and in the 
SAV. corner, where there U an cKceptiramlly wrde (^panie; 
its purpose cannot be othenvise explained sin^ the slope 
of the ground exerts a northward Ehrust alone {wmch inc^ 
dentalW accounts for the slight extra soUdiiy^ oT^e north 
wall ai' bw). There would be nr^ for a ligh^w'ell m 
tbosc porlioFU of the erpunidoor which could not be sielf\ eo 
by fatiLights or windows, and Pit V seems the most con¬ 
venient site fur !r, , , 

The M>called * Keep ' then may be mtcrpteled M a sub¬ 
terranean reservtrir^ trom whidJl water co uld be drawn 

* In the West Court 7-75 deep m one point, ^'cr u m. 

at anolbcr {ibid, i, p. 34, Itg- 4)- Evans speaks of tlw Isxep 
being cut in " the SeiJithic cliff ^ and of the ground failmg 
away around there [pp. 136, i4;>). . 

T Annual rainfall 10 In. or 50 cm,; pcK^aHy nil from 
June to August and trifling in September- Inc txxu e™u 
catch 75 [150 X tv^o} cubic metres and ihe pits could hold 
3^ {37 X 7) cu. m. 

* hut. h fig+13^- 


f«ni moutlii in (hr grwindBt-w, which cOTMutrf of 
roonii accDsibW from both- the !N. court and the Central 
Court of the palace^ wlule an upper floor cunipri^ larger 
rooms atid conceivablv a portico against the N. fa(^p own 
TO the sea brccie.' It was not a nulitaiy btiildmg bul 
puKlv utilitarian, SO far as our ImperfiKt evidence ^ 
ihow.^ I IS elm adon can be ^-isuaUsed from the faience t^^hlcts 
of The "Town Mosaic ^ a few cciiiuna Inter of 

MM 11 } A number of these modeU of building «lww a 
itmilar wall face of large blocks; In the usual onental 
manner, most have few, if any^ ™dow‘s. and those often 
set bigh above ground, but some had Iight-wdls, to judge 
by the lantern-likc attics of the type which always 
been used in Egypt to cOVCT the oir-shafta which Uiere ^TTc- 
spond EO light-wells. In passing, it may be said that Ev^ 
took iheM models to represent a fortified town and dis- 
ilnRuishcd some of them as towers of the city wall, ^ese 
kdudjc one with a large window on the grou^-^r, 
another with a large window level wiih the top of the door, 
another widi a row of four doon occupving the enure 
facade—none of which can represent truly defeiyivc buiL^ 
iiios Certain models without doors, which he intcrprclpd 
a* house-backs facing the city wall, might equally depict 
portions of a rambling buikllng like the pabicrs of Crete. 



Fig. 3 ,—PLAftf OP XoavM Evtkahce, CmossuS- 

He has also claimed that the Xorth Entrance at Cnos^ 
alwayi showed a tendency towards fortificatjons-* Ine 
sketch (Fig. 3) show's the most defttwive-looking iK:b™e, 
a late extensiofi before the old Entran^ Fasage, k la 
clear that a slightlv older * towrr '+ funning the south skm 
of tltc pylon-lile gateway, lid too fur back to help m 
defending the approach, white its counierpart beyond the 
gateway is blaitkeied on the north b>' a salient too s^rt 
and ruuTVW to haV-e been dcsiRned as a serious tlanltmg- 
work. The whole entrance seems i* be meant only tn im¬ 
press, like the monumenta! galcwaya of modem buildings 
dial fulfil the same fimciiotit of palace or ^ovcmmrni 
olbrcd. I believe that the previous forms of this entroncCi 
when it comprised a passage between leirUcCS bearing 
wirlipo*, likewise had only an incklenial military value. 

I'o sum up, there may have been Mjlioan farttflcanoiM 
but no one has vcK recorded an>%^* 

A. W . LAW'Rf:,v£:^ 


^ ^1^C fourudadorLS beiw'een Fits I EO II and III lO lA 
su^eti a pariiiion on die first as well as the ground floor. 

Ihid. i, p, 33r3, fufi, J53, 2m; u. t, plan A- 
Evan* and Pcndlebury have ncued a number of way^ 
side poUee-poit* or ' forts but there U no clear indicaijon 
that any of them had a more militaiy' cfiamcier than the 
a^xrage modDai gendartneric-post. 

















NOTICES OF BOOKS 


A ffiatory Qypni*. VoL I : To tb* Corujuegt Ijt 
B ichArd lAosa. Heart. By Sir CiioiiaE Hill Pp^ 
sni + 352 *_ pL iS H- a maps and i test fig, Cani- 
todgc: Univmiiv Prea, 1940. 25J, 

Thii haiid^omt volume ii tKc fu^t of a tiurte-^'olumc 
l^ory pr Cyprus, an-d crimes the story from the earliest 
^cs tP the English conquest by Richard Comr^e-lipn. 
It conrams some excellent illustiatipTu^ direc good maiM, 
an indcK and copaous and d&borate foptnotes. Tht mciai 
dtffiiiultics atlervcling sneh R wmrk have Iwt cltarlysecn 
by the author himself: Cyprus has reallv had no contEnudua 
JiLstpry of Its own, but has latQ alwaya on the fringe of 
ff^'^rater Powers j a certain disccrntiniiity in treatins of its- 
history can thmfoTe hardly be avoided. Each chapter 
must for iJm reason be regarded separately, and the author 
has cnade each of them extremely interesting* Many 
dc^u, evideiKC of Ihe writer's care and learning, have 
tttJM consigned to the nntes: the text is in this way road^ 
able as well as authoritative. The boofc begm* nidi a 
^apter on the iand| and then goes pn to the Bronze 
The author 1 eminence aj an archaeolpffijt £t a Sure guarantee 
for the exccILenoc of all thb part erf the work. In sciie of 
tfw J^reai amiiunl that has been written about Cvpnis, 
^ attempt at its complete luasoiTi' oi anv 
coi^idcrabtc scale^ and Is therefore to be very warmly 
Welcomed. It shou Id cenainly be put into modeiri Gr«k, 
and be made acceutble to the Cypriots, who have aJwa^^ 
a strong intent tn the history' of their island, Th-c ncit 
volume^ which will begin w^th the Lusignan period, when 
C-yonis had a history really cf its avm^ wifi be caeorly 
iDo^d for. * ^ 

The appearance of the book ia worthy of the press which 
ha? i»ucd It and of the scholarship which has gooe to Its 
writing. 

R. M. D. 


KuitpioMtl Vols. 1 and II. Edited by A. Antr- 

P. Djkamjsl a. I.SDiA 7 «oii and K. 

Sol. I, pp. ai + 1 & 7 : Vol. II, pp. 350 i pi. 2 , 5 . 
i!>u|icwia StKiictj-of Cyprian SEudie*. 1947,1948. 

These are ihc fim (^*0 annual volumes of the Jouraal of 
a yoimp soeirtywth^ Society' of Cypriac SmdicLlO which 
I" I r ° 8"™ t hearty welccnne. There U .'Ui editorial 
^rd four Riolan, well Lnoivti for Iheir interest in 
Je tanouj ^nodt of Cypnolc culture—A. jAimiliaokln, 
P. Diliaioa, A. Indjano* and, K. Spyridafcis. IVc can do 
'"iy indicate some of the aiticlca. wiiluiut 

derogation from the value of oihm which lack of ,p»Tt> 

I^t miemted la the contributions of Di^o* oil 
m Clypnis, of SpyTklakis o« the 


wd oTSotiriou IW Ihatvicfy puzzling Byzaiitinc chur^ oi 
Tmnb of the Apostle near SaJamis. 


SL ^malm and the __ 

ft u^ul account airithc'pi^ile^a and 

fram Byzaniine (0 

t^ero tiroes, and what we jud^ie to be a mote troporlant 

L^TdlSj defeijT ^"=^8 m«ed roaxTiage*. [^^«|lia 

l^idou defends—not s-ery succcHfully, we think—die 

ti^UojiaJ a»(icjat,on of *Mtni Hilarion ) with the moon- 
tajti ]iaiietiiar>> of that name fo the K^-nis tange. Lastly 
^ may roenuon ts« articlci by indUiiw, of which the 
tot gi\^ tlw l«t of tiw paces of a MS. in the .Mardana 
^^uing the Chromele uf Ccocge Bmirtm down to iiiBq 
In his TOtnmwtafj the editor gives chronological lUu of 
of nalure-ioeuils, dro^glit, plague 
and earthqiwtkc^rcm which the island has suir^. 

Jronilation previously 
Sh^i .irlh. ^' Phllippou of a passage %ni the 

tory trf to secretary who accompanied Lala Mustafa on 

L *8*'*“' Cyprus in 1570, But, as a Turkish 
'^1*® £f* to text of the ofigmal nwko 

clear to tti, Fiulippou s iroiutacKin is corre^onJy he has 


tacitly mrracied a mispdnt of i 6 for tS .MiiharraiiL The 
^aiulabon given by Jndtajio?^ when confronted with liic 
laOEij makes DDilscnsc. Ihc secofid article ti 3 useful 
accoLinl of Ebc ffnigniitons of Gyprua under Turkish ruJc. 
Thow who ire inienutcd in Jcoeu viill be glsd to find 
here somcEhing like a correct account of one of the blest 
spectmens: of that art, with the pwiraib of Hadji Joseph 
and his wife .Anna, which has been the vicrini of much 
I^mierp^aiion by the writers, Pciiiiianes^ Jeffery and 
™^t Rice, who have hitherto dealt with it. Its date 
]^dian« reaih as 177 B, W* have mentioned enough to 
wiow^ the varied and inttrtsUng naiure of the coatenta of 
these two volumes^, which justify the hope that ibi; Sc^cty 
may iis act! vide? before loi^. It may not be im¬ 

proper ti> say here that the annual aubscripiion was fixed 
ai for. 

Q. lU 


B\' P, RofL^satL. Pp. 216; pis. 16. Piris: 

Es dc Boccard, 1939. 

In the compass 01 iiltle more tban two htLOdrcil pairC9< 
Froibssor Roussel traoe^ the course of Spartan history frotn its 
dawn to m dKbne, adding a glimpse of the afterglow in the 
cm s rnaved ptoapcHty imdrr the Rodfiaji Empire. Ndl 
aCii^e^cr an easy task^ even Ibr a bistorian so werj qualified 
as IS the audivri but Lt has been perfbfmcd with striking 
Miccw. Ill fact it would he diSicidt to imagine a better 
brief sunc)' nf the Spanan achievement; and readers, 
however much. Or little, toy tnew of the subject before- 
hud, will appreciate in particular ihc rigour aud lucidity 
** nart^nvcj the Avoidaxu:e of controvtrsiaJ mutufiiw 
ind the refusal lo draw pamlkb for or from modem svitenis 
of |ovemincnE. 

iasniliar difficulties such ^ the Lycuigua ^ue^tion^ 
Ihe origins erf the Ephorate and the reisnns for the decluiE 
of Sparta m the early fbujdi eeniury, arc [rented with 
commendable clarity and lestrninE. The gcwaphicai 
bacl^mund and the artiiuc achievcnicnl arc given due 
emph^u^ and the W’d I-chosen iHusIratioos include many 
delighuul view's of Eaconian Ond ^fesscnl-aQ landscape, 
and some typical products of archaic Laconian art 'llie 
reviewer will not, perhaps }x the only Kadcr to wonder 
why the scene on the Arcc^las vwe Ll dcscribKi as the 
wcigl ^g and shipiTLcnt of wool. When circumstances 
permit tnw hide volume to be readily available In, this 
country, lb mcriis will, WC f«l sure, be rapidly and widely 
apprcaamj. 

A, \L Vi. 

The I^col HiRtoriaiLB ot Attica (Philologieaf Mbno- 
XTjjn By L PSAKSti.v, pp, xVt + 1 fiy, Fbila* 
delphia: American PhilologkaLl Association, jaij. 
I2-25. ^ 

U is strange ^at during the ibifty years that hive now 
elapsed jince the ktc Dr. E. Si. Walker EKiblishcd his 
leciuira on the Oxyrhyncus Historian, and Profeunr F. E. 
j^ock contributed [o Klh his article on the SoEonion 
™apicrt of the Ath. Faf., pracdcally nothing has appeared 
in Ln^iiSih friciin fither aidfe of the Atlantic concerning the 
fragments of to Creek Hwtoriajis, 'Mr. G. L, Barber's 
sfody of Eplionn f 1935) wa» a wetcotne cucepticni, Rather 
than seek rcasoiu lor ttiu phenonsmon, let tu note with 
approval that a young Vale graduiUe, Professor L. Pranon, 
biu stepped boldly and successfully inio to breach, and has 
follawHl up his rewm HKmasrapli cm the Ionian HUluriBlU 
with a compiehcnsiye Study of to local HisioHans ofAiika. 
rhi* uiidcrtaimg is to be wdeomed for two reasons iti 
particular; the author collects and draws attention to to 
i^tiy new frapwrois of .■ifrtiii brought to light or ideatilkd 
iince to pubriration of the F.tf.G. by the brothen Milller 
^ (^dnt), but nat yet tnduded in Jacobylf 

rragm^nU ; and he re<aaminc* the vatldiiy uf the view that 
die d^dopment and COntifiUtty of the “ Atthid * tradition 
is 10 be regarded m an established fact of litemry hiilory. 
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These twD arc sttamed : the 

history oF the AilMs is traced from Helbmcua dov/a 10 
Pbiilochonu and Isier, La she ehapim, to each of vihich is 
appended A bibliPifiinphy which will be of real WTvicc 
to the itudiairis; and a final chapter deals wiLh the 
iradidon in die light nf the surviving nnateriah Here the 
aulhc>r gives ns a timely reminder of tbe uneven, and oficfi 
slendert nature Qf the ev^tdcncc Tot the historJcal mcdiods 
of many of these 'wxiccrsj and points out that whereas there 
U no real evidence to support the view (put forward by 
WHamoiviu) that iherc w^as a lost Atthu^ later than that 
oi Hcllanicus, which established a Iked aiwi semi-authonta- 
live vcTskm of Adicnlan political hijlory far the. later 

* Atdiidagraphcrs,^ there was, on the whaler a continui^ 
literary tradidon which the lacaJ historians kept alive with 
a cenatn decree of prof^res and dci'elopmcnt. Their 
characterisiic interest in rei^ous matters he traces back lo 
Helhuiicus. 

Among many Other topics profiiably dheusaedt ™ich 
can only be hrieflv noticed here, are the importance of 
Thucydides in keeping alkc the traditioni of local AltiC 
historv\ and the presumabte identity' of Andtodon the 
historian with the opponcrit of Demosthene*: Jmd the 
author^s reconitmclion of the personality of i^il<>chtjrus 

arid pf hia eontrihulioti to Attic histoiy is a pariii^darly 
convincing and helpful piece of work. Here isi in fach a 
weEl^planncd ar^d pacasanily written work of aolid Teaming, 
which lead^ iw lo hope for further aedyitirt by the author in 
Ehij field of researen and interpretation- lliree niispnnto 
which I have noticed will not serioitsly midead hb many 
readers (p. ^6^ not® " G* F- Hicks 1 ■ should be ^ Kicks-Hill 
53 * ; p. B6, fW., gives an incarrect reference to an eaxly 
article b>' Dc Sanctis on the ; p- 135+ ^ + 4^4“5 

should of course be 4^4-3). 

A, M- fS - 

The Chronology of HeUeuuatlc AthauB. By K. 
Pritchett and B, P. MERnT. xstsv-h J^; 15 
text figs. Cambridge, Nla 5 Sr: Har\'ard UniVCTOt>' 

Cofifrontcd the slalcmcnt in the * Forevwrd tl^t 

* this b ascntifllly a book for apcdaliiu," a miewxr who 
can make no claim lo tliat title li at a grave disadvantage. 
He can, however, assert with some conlideTict that any 
student at all interested in the intricate problotw of [he 
chronology of Hellei’iistit Athens will be well on 

to qualiiying !is a *ipecia!bl * when he hai master^ !hc 
contents of this volttmc, Jiuch a student will probably he 
aware ihat in the tvfclvc yeati that have now elapsed hm 
the appearas^cc of Diryimoor's monufucntsl work on the 
Athenian Archons* the American cxna% atSofB of the Agora 
at Athens have ^-icldcd an a-stoundsogly rich har™c of 
inspcriptioTis of the HcUcnisI it period l and tliat thcM tests* 
as interpreted by Dow, Ferguson, Men 11 + Pritcbrtt, 
gert and others^ have enabled many ga^ to be nlleo in 
our knowledKc of the Uses of Archons and Secretaries, as 
well as of the actual details af the Athenian calcridar. 
He may even have been able to consult iKusmoot^l 
work iTu /ilAiwicn drcAort List in /A< Lij^ki ef Riitni Du- 

caHTirf f;i339; cf. the review in JHiS Iki. 41}. 

The present work deals with many aspects of the protH 
Jems., pajing special attention to the evidence to br obtained 
Jot the working of the tribal cycles by a M-cxamuiaU'CTn of 
the invcniorfes of ihc sanctuary’ of Astlcpiotf [ fCp H t S 3 S“ 
39), and ntabllsbci be^^ond doubt that for the pnesis of 
Asklcpioa ' the contToUtng cyctsa were noi those of the 
priest themscIvcs,^ but rather Ln everj' instate tliose ^ 
the Sccrctajiea of the Gouncll'^ fp- 3 /)! rl^ 

also calablUhed lot the inventOf>' of the ChalkolbeKe ^IG 
II* vio) now J^own to briung to 353-3 n.c.s a year wni^ 
is ihown to have nothirig to do wfilh die beginning or end 
of a tribal cycle of the Secretaries of the Tne^uren of 
Athena. The tribal cyclo of the Last-named omciati in 
die fcnirth century are again discussed (pp- 37 - 4 ^) p 
canclusacms that for the most part &uppatt Fergus^ 3 
armngenicnt, namely, from 401-0 b.c. a m-erjed rotaii™, 
broken midway through die setond cycle m then 

three cycla in * allotted ' order (,for which the evidence is 
itill, admittedly, %erv 3caj3ty)p followed b>' a retu^ ^ 
forward rotation, decided on in 35^5* yt^ ^ die 


fiftli Metonk cycle, and iiudmied in the following year 
with the tribal next in nfiicial order to those that liappencd 
tn be in office in 356-5^ It ts certainly sigiufictmt li^t 
this change prm>a to be equally vaUd_ for the Secietsrtes 
of the Council and the Priests of A'lklepios- 
The other contribution of oiiiitandiiin value foe 
founlt-cenrury' chrdnolcigy h the discussion (ch, I) of the 
cydea of 307-6 b.c*, when the * democratic ' form for the 
preBinblc to decrees was restored. After a careful rccM- 
sideration of all ihc cjdating documents the conclusicin 
readied is that whilst the year began as " oi^nary' with 
a iweJvc-fold Fe^iany dh-iuon, it was decided, dunng 
Camelion, to add ah extra month, making the year intcr- 
calaryv and the eiim thirty days %0 produced Were dis¬ 
tributed among the last ibc PrytauiM. 1 ‘hc new tribes 
Antigonis and Demetrias Were ready M function by the 
middle of the year, and were inserted as Pri^iama VH 

... ^ ^ 

A brief glance at the discussion of the many dLspuicd 

dates for tmrdHreOlurV' Arehons in titc light of new docu¬ 
ments or improved reading shows tliat PoiyciiklM 
lidJ.a ireW^ irXiyx&n) is not ^tcr all allowed to rest in tl^ 
haven of 243-s (cf- Tffsp. VH. 136 Dp bu^ retuma to 349^1 
as fixed by Diiwmpor {in 1931)^ K-vdenor moving in w 
the vacated year; that the long-debated demotic of the 
SecTeEaf>^ of Diomcdcm's year (now 347 -*^), restored aa 
•AlTOrupicnos] (IHj; (the authors rriect the A and ^ 
^licvc in the A propounded by other autbonti^ hut 
bclim^c that a tendency to crowding of the letters jusUnea 
Lhc restoration of an eitven-lettcr demotic In the ten 
spaces). AnUlhcr wandcriitg Archon, PCtthidcmOa, coma 
to rest in 367*6 (which will no doubt vdn Dr. Tam f 
approval. For the still m>'SScriou 5 break m the cyda in 
247+ which the authors (p- v) consider ‘an cuablished 
fact," ' bavjug no pood reason 10 olfcrT they have txfram^ 
from giving any - - - being coniidciit that furuicr study 

will fmd the atiswcr/ . 

Th«ep nnd many other newly csiabluhcd data bom m 
the third and socorid eeniuria, are all set wt intlie Table 
(pp. xv-xxxv], which gives the IJjls of Archons, Seczeiartes, 
nnd (xi f*r as pOSJibJe) Priest* of AstkpiW fipm 507-6 Id 
loi-o n.c., accompanied by tlie cssoiiini literary aiitd 
cpiBTaphio ftfereturra. , , ^ 

It is needless to illustrate further the far-rcacbing import¬ 
ance of this book, which displays all the lucidit>'ofespow- 
uon and precise documentation that we expect fram Fr^ 
fcsitir McnlC and bis e&llsboraioti. Above all, it commends 
Itself fav its iniegrity of method, for the reader noi'cr [ms 
that evidence is bring struiiied to fit in sriUl a pre«noeived 
concliuion, and difficulties are frankly faced and alSow^ 
their full wdghi. It ts admlrablv indexed and pnnted 
{one misprint oeoirt on p- J93 [firn^»^yW]iF), and u a 
pleasure to handle* 

Epigraphlca AtUoa (Martin daRtical I-octujroap IXJ. 

By B. D, Mejutt* Pp -r ifi? r ^ text figs. C^- 

bridge, .Mass.: Harvard Univeiaity Press (London: 
Humpbre>'^lilfotd), 194^5 ^ 

Frofessar Meritl has here reprinted, wi^ the adchuou of 
notes and illuitratbns, four lectures deUven^ at Ol^lm 
Colleen Ohio, in 1939- His main purpdflc, which achieved 
with his customary lucidity of pcscistation aJi 
choice of examplo, all taken (as Ins title rtnplte^j from AtUc 
doGUments, is to dcmoftHralc how the Weiutiamed epi- 
jrraphist goes ftbout his lasfc. In ertber woids, to show what 
are the essential roquirementa of the science and tcchnuiuo 
of epigraphy in the Tight of modem methods and of ihc 
standards of modern schdarship. 

In four chapten he deals with Reading. Rccorntmction* 
Lciicring and ftestoration 2 in the first be cmpbasiso inc 
value and the limitaiiorui of phoiographs and squeezes as an 
aid to the otablwhment of a corrcided or fragmeniary text; 
in lhc second kt defines and Llluitraics the mcan^ ol 
■ architetlural * c|ngrapky, i.^.^ the treatment of iiumpbons 
as three-diiticnsiorLal monu-mentij whether or no 
engca^'cd on more than one face of the stor^i m the^ third 
he pwv ides a wcU-balanccd discu»4on of the qua^ii of 
rcctxmising the hand of the same stotie^nitcr in diffcrenT 
incts; arrf in his final chapter he bandies the mqrc rOn- 
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pncnvirbl topic of the cxtcnf to which conkctunil reiLoraiioxi 
h permt£hib]c in filling Izciin^ie In firiiemcntatry icxti. 
Hete he stands forwanf boldly in fai-our of the practiese, 
subject to the neewan' Iimitaciom imposed by the nature 
ef the content^ and the archiiectura.1 requirement# of ihe 
atone. He ciTectivety remioda, u# that epigraphy is an 
eswntiaily pnogrwii'c and eo-iipcrarive science, and that 
the proposal of a reaMfiable nstoraiiOTi may lead, aoaner or 
later, Eo a more sariifactOf>% and perhaps to a completely 
convinrln^ one. Professor Xleriti makes admirable luc, in 
suppon of hij plea, of the amall fragunent from col. L of the 
rKonfj of which Boeclth first tried to rcatofc 
the few surkdving lettcts to form a continuous Tnbric ^ aEtd, 
which, after a c^tury of progressive eftbrtT to which he 
himself hai cfTccEively contribuicdT has now bM identiiW 
bc^'ond Any possibility' of doubt, as ccntAitiing half a dojjcn 
Carian place-names. Th« k by no tneans the least s^duabk 
part nf his small book, from which cpigraphucs will le^m 
wdtb profit by what laborious stqjs the author has mitde 
himself a master In the held of Attic epigraphv. 

A. M. W, 

Etudes ^pigrapbiqixfls et Philolog^E^BH •PlbliO'* 
tliAqua I'^ole da^s Sautes l^tudon, Faso. 
272 )* By Lons Robert. Pp. 343; p|. 16, Paris: 
Champion, 1938. Soft. 

Tt would he impossible to convey an adequate idea of 
the rich and varied contcnls of ibis voliiine within the 
limiu of a short notice, but Tor the fact ihat some of the 
principal dGcumcnt# disrussed in It ha%'e alreadv been 
mentioned in Mr. \1. N. Tod's Prqgrtsi t>/Gftck Epii^aphy, 
^^7-38 (J/f'S" liK. ^4! fT.). In ihe clrcumstaiices 3. bnef 
of ilie contents, with references to the items included 
in that anicleH and widi the addition of a few comir^nts+ 
will perhaps prove actcpiablc. 

Ch. ] [pp, 7-1 tat for £§ 1-4 and 6, Tcd^ p. 361), 
^Ve may note also (u) some valuable comectionsi and 
cLur^atiOfis to the long list of victors in the fourth cele* 
bration of the * Pythian * games ac Thcssialaniita in a.d. 352 
(published by S, Pelekidcd, 1936}; (*) lilC corrected inlcr- 
pretaticn nf a decree from the Athenian Agora V(. 

44B, No. 3), wliich in fact refen to (he honuurEng of 
to be leiH by^ Enhesos lo attend ihc PEoiemaia nt AlheiU, 
and ij noi^ as first explained, an invitation 10 Athens to 
send fepresenEatives 10 a fc^ti^-al at Epbesns; (r) two 
fragments of a stete from M^ara (/C VtL 16^ in Ehe 
British Museum} are re-examined and prove to contain 
flic remain# of letters received from Other cities, mcloditig 
Medron and CjOrcyra (?) m Acknowledgement of ihe 
annimncemctit of a Meganan fescjs-a t in honour of .Yrtemis 
^teira i {d} ground tf« fanuliar to eplgraphlsui is explored 
in a long srerion (pp. tS-eciB) devoted to hlusicians, 
Alhleles and H,^robAU m the asliologieAl writers, with 
ipccial reference to Fr. Cumont't study [L da 

.’UJ'ra/d-^Ejrr) - 

In C^h, I I {pp, 113^0; Tod, p. 269) among the docu- 
menE# relating to KA. M^TpoSupa, the beoefaetres# of the dty 
of €iliu^ one as now rotorra diOvi'S that she twice held 
the eponymous Stephaneplboria of the city, and another, 
tbal this uftlce was held, At Some date in the reign of Ncro, 
by King Antiochu# IV of Commagenc. Ch!. Ill fpp. 
151-2]!)) discusses many of the names clAttUed as Anatolian 
by Sundwall in X>ir Ei!ifmmis£iun Abfwn drr LykUf, and 
show's that a cOMiilerable number of them arc really (and 
quite cibviously) Greeks or occasiotiaJly XtaciroonLan, 
iTvracUn or Latin; and deal# with a few unusual name# 
from otlwT ifourceq such bj KH«of. 

Ch. IV (pp. 219-58), ^ tkmtrihution# h un Ipiique 
^Igraphique,’ i# a mbcellany, of which the chief portion 
dutCtlSSci with a full documcntalion the Use and meaning 
of the word fli^mnclft, whkli^ apparently of [onian origin, 
i# mil found In Creek literature OF iuseriptioni between 
Herodolus and die time of Augustus. 

Ch. V (pp. 237--B6)^ Philohigie el geograplue,^ incliidcs 
the acuEc conjecture ib^t ‘ Mirana ' iii Pliny*# list of citia 
near |>e|phi i .W IV* 8) -= Mouris (cf. Thuc. iU, 

iDi: Pau*. X. 38, a, eic.)p recently JocAied by Fappodakls 
at Hagiu Th^mia of jVmplii##Al, as Leake bad 

orionAlly suj^icd. l^en the author croces the Aeg^ 
to deal with inc muciiHiiscusfied Ibi of Can'im ciiic# grouprel 


tc^eihcT in coL I of the of 425 a.c. UG 83; 

cT. Tod, 240), Soene of the names in dispute nave since 
been xEtlcd, but his demonstratLon of the unsoLindness of 
the CtKljecttire i}CouIo-rp]aTosj[|v Autel-aji (iPid.-, col. II) Is 
Vigorous fio say the least) ami unanswerable. Na 
forceful are hb critlcbm# of * cOirections ' of cthnici lately 
proposed by ZlngOrte (cf. Tod, 242 leading up lO the 
reminder that iii such studies ^ la critique pofcogTAphiiiue 
ne p^s r^uMirque si ellc c#t manltfe par qui s'mt^rcsse 
A FhLstoirc et a la g^ographie,’^ with which few would be 
found Eo disagreer In the same chapter is a full cacpcisitlon 
of the evidence for locating the site of Col. lulls Parlais 
at Barb, on ific w. bank of J jike ^etdtr (tf. hu LiY/er 
d\Afy p. 98*)* a# was originally suggested by 

Aruitdell in 1834, out aiwai>' 3 l reject^ by Ramsay^ Thw 
may be cummcndcd as A model of constructive rea^u^ningr 
the final proof bcuig supplied hv die direorer^' At Barla 
(in 1914, cf, ,friFtHario SemUti dafar, lu. 1921) of an 

Inscription including the phrase lal Byiv[S)p{Mii), for ihU 
mention nf prove# that here was in fact a Roman 

colony, which, by a proceas uf esedusiou, can only have 
been Parlal#. 

Ch. VI fpp. 287-93^ Tod^ p, 360) discusses the fragment 
of n f.C. relating to Coronea, which is not onlv conlem- 
porary vriih the wcll-krtown s.c. of ijp a,cL, for Thisbe 
648), brut inusi presumably bc the actual decree 
referred to by Uv-y (alui, 4}, who wxonfty dates it to 
T71 i,c. 

Ch. VIl fpp. 293-^18^ Todp p. 253 E) demands rather 
fuller trealment, for it COmpriSei the most noteworthy of 
all the new documenu in the volume, namely the two 
stelai from Achaniai, of which the finitj adorned abore 
with 3 relief^ hut incomplete below, is a decree of the 
local demesmen relating tho erection of altan to Arcs 
and Athena Areia+ ^llic Second, engraved by CKCder of 3 
priest of those ddtl^ contains ihe full text of the ephebie 
oath. Tor which hiihesto wc have had to rely un versions, 
which coufUci somewbatj, preserved by Stobaeiis and 
Pollux. The new ccip>\ agreeing do the whole more 
closely with the former, supports the reading SH Kgj 

dpd£a as agdmt the corrupt phrase in Pollux * U ko) 

dp*™*, which led to some recklc^ and improbable 
conjectures. This oath is followed by the tcJtt of the 
Apocryphal oath taken by ibe Aihenians before tlie battle 
of Flataeai it prove# to include certain phrase# UOE given 
in cither of the tvro^ known v'crsinn# quoi^ by Lycurgus 
(r, and lUodorus, which are apparently derived 

from A conrmon original. Both stelai belong to the fourth 
cenhiry a.Cr, and, to judge by the script, arc ratlter laEer 
thau 350 a.c., ihuugh tltc editor does not suggest an cxacc. 
Elate, He suggests, however^ with much probability, that 
the engraving of thoe oaths nvas inspired, directly or 
indircciily^ by LyturgusH which would be fully in accord 
with wIiAt is known uf that statrsmA n "# patrioEic sejituneni# 
and antiquariani piety* 

It is hardly nccessaiy to add tha[ this rich harv'cst of 
learning is presented wich the author's eusBCHtiarv lucidity, 
and reveals cm every pA^e hts profound and perhapsi 
unrivalled aCQUahitAnce with cpigrapItLcai mateiud and 
cognate lireralure. The book jj admirAhly produced^ and 
deserve# a special word of gratitude fur the Indices and 
the photographs. 

It is pcchaps hardly surprising that a carcfut rrading 
reveals occadonal iraces of h aJtc, notably in the maccurate 
ipeJIlng of English wotd# quut^ in the ^tnoEcs. [On 
pp. 163-88 t nare noted four initanm; on pp. 243-67 
hi more.] \<ir has Ehe author's extrerticly high stanilarii 
Accuracy been quite consistcncly mainuiincd If! hi# 
transcripuon of the fir^mcnti of the htriTpoBMpct InscripEiims 
ftom Clmo# {Gh. 11 ), ior a study of the phutd^raphs ncccs^ 
ritalcs a fow minor coiTCOEions: p, 129, A. I, 19 ffuvrrmr 
for (rtjyiTffv; p, 130, ft, ], f for omv 
nlXvsii; 1 . 3t fur I, 5p oyn^atiivuir 

for oYtiatniiri^if; I, surely p. I33p D, 1. 2, the 

sixth letter is clearly M not «/ enabling us to restore 

- -r] ^ 

* Stiirhc of the readings here corrccied represent readings 
of the original publlcA [ions, which, howes-er, L. R. has 
not commented on. 
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Finallv, il may he noted, with genmtlt lurarae ^ 
TOTTtt that Ihc author U less Fully acquamied than nugiu 
hsve beert expected with Spartan iiucripdoiu of the Impcnai 
period, whether public™ in IQ V. 1 or in tht .iuMcr/ of 
die British Schi»U Thus, in an mvaluabk? coUcttion of 
the evidence for eponymtiLi* offices held by Kin^i a^ 
Eftipcrora in Greek clrlt^, his referesaces to tfie tcniu^ of tlie 
Patronomate at Sparta by Hadrian (p. 145) incite only 
the three examples comatned in IG i; but subsequent 
dbco^-enca reported in BSA xxvL and xxuc^ have shown 
that the second of hU three inHtaneo b bas^ on a False 
mtoraitan and CUilflt be discarded, whereJJ a frcMi e^mplc 
{sxvL p. T70, D 3) k to be added, Again^ /G V. u 37 
miprht well have been cited as another example oF an 
embass)' bcin^ sent to Aelius C^raar In Pannontai in an 
interesting disciHSion of the name ItvpaS (p- 
Spartan example might have been quoted (restored, wim 
ETeat proba^lit>' for FTTIOcmS, ESA xaevi, pr 64, i A 4, by 
Wilhelm ; and the list of insiancfs of the word &pf^[3 
should certainly have Included the imaJl altar to 
HvpsjstDs, in which this word occurs in the pUipl 
XX\n. 253 f.}, trUlbiF nature of tliMC cnticiHns a^ 

ombsioiu only emphasises the more clearlv' the praFouna 
cTudition. of Robert's book. 


Abbroviationn in Grook Inseription* ; Tbfl 

Eaatt ^00 S.C.-Arl>-1100 (Q.uarteTly of the Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities in Palotiiw, Supplemcni to 
VoL IX). By Xf, A^'1 -Yonaii- F^- Jerusalem 

and Ivortdon; Humphrey \ll Iford [ for the Goa crfirneiil 

of Palestine), 1^0. 2 s- 

Mr. .Avi-Yonah has long been fanuljiar to all who are 
inicrcftted in Palestinian archacolo^', ehi^S though by 
no means solctyp. for his xl/aidif jPaLifflwftiJ rn and 

he has now incrcaicd our indebtedness to him by 
US w'hat is inoDdnparably the btf t avajlablt account of the 
use of abbre^'iaiions in. Greek inscriptions h supe^Ming the 
very imperfect lists drawTi up hy Franz, Remaclt and 
Larfcld. Gcagraphtcally the ricld of hifl inquiO' 

North Africa ^ Western Asia, South Rusda and the 
Peninsula (except XlacHcdoniat Greece and the Greek islanm], 
chronologically il extends from 200 h.c. to ArO. 110^ but 
both in space and in time it b>' i» means ngidly ob«r,ei 
these boun^ri^^ , _ . 

After a brief preface (pp, 1-4) explauimg llic purp™, 
arranEemenl and limitadons gf iht preenl study and a 
list (pp. 5-B) of abbreviations used to in^catc ihe books 
and periodical* examined^ the author gives a 1^^ and 
ebbomte introduction (pp- ^44)* which he discu^ 
(ij the delmiUDn and rharaefensucs of Greek eptgraphica 
abbreviations their subject matiff and thc^^ hxstoncal 
development, the methods nf abbrcvialiorH-chieny 

' suspension ^ (the omtssion of one Or more Iclten at Ihc 
close of a wordf as in our ‘ Rev^’ or 
traction * (the omission of one or more lelters from the 
iniertor of a word^ as in ‘ Bart-* or ^ Mr. )—and the vexed 
question of the relatian of contraction in geiirml to tliiai 
of the n&mins feicrfl+ (3) abbreviation 
chronological sequence, the doubling ot the last letter to 
denote a plural and the use of alphabcnc numo^ w 
denote words or phrase*. The main scclton of the wo™ 
(pp. 4^—1231 eonaisls of {d) an alphabetical caialogVW Ol 
4130 abbreviations of both typea> with Tefc^nort andp 
where pDG&ble, <iatcs, (>) a list vC tigia^ (c) addeavda* 
tkri^^ mainly fron^ pFcriodicaJs publi^^ belwcen 1950 
and 193B, and a table of abbrcv-iaiions arranged m 
ihc cbrttnohjfpcal order of their fir*l appearances. 

Mr. Avj.Vonah has fulfilled hi* exacting wUh ^ 
industry aetd iharougbncSi docn'inR ot the highest 
and hiis spared himself uO tftxible in puTsuarnre tjf his 
tw'oibid aim to help the student and the eptgiaphin. 
Every page of tbe book attmlS hb unflagging dihgcnce,. 
hJs attention to detail and hli keen imenest in cvery^ 
of iJie subject. True^ it would ivol be dilficult lO cwl ^ 
question individual podflj of mtcmretatioi^ (thotigh the 
anthork frank statement that ' the abbreviations and ^eir 
solutions are gtt'eci as indkaicd by the sourcesp even where 


the reading proposed is. in tny opimon, wrong bhinls 
the edge of criucisirtl, to draw attendem to mcoriaistencio 
and errors in acccntuaiion or in word-fbrms^^ and to nuin- 
taln that an appreciable number of the cxaftiplo her* 
collected are due not lO deliberate abbreviation but to 
the carelesancss of the designers, engravers, or copyisis of 
the Imcfiptaona. But tn do sO wonid be DO tun a graw nsk 
of obscuring the merits of the book- 11 do^ not* mde«^ 
mark hnaiity; aoroe dav saaaeone^ perhaps Mr. Avi-Yonah 
himself, will extend the survev to Greek i^ftptio^ prior 
to the second century B.c. and to Grceccj. Italy and biol>', 
even if it may appear advisable to restrict ii to Grcckp 
aa distinct from * B^aantine/ epigraphy by fixing as it* 
iQwtr limit, say, A-P. 4UO. Meanwhile WC have a firm 
fcHundauon upon which to build arid therwn a ccmtrtlKiHoo 
of great and permuneflt value to cpigraphical studi^ 

JMl u In 


ittatolian Studios proMutod to WilliftilS Hopburo 
Bueklar, Edd. M. CAUjeft and J. KiiL. Pp, 
sviii - 385; pi. 12 + lO text figs- Manchester: Unt- 
veedty Press, 1039. 

It is with a feelmg ofnostalgia that one re-reads tliu 
Buckler ivj/rrArt/jC, a nioriumcni of intcmaticMial co¬ 
operation ofiered to a W'Orld on the brink of war; to 
turn iu pages is lO attend again In spirit the Inlcrnatamal 
Hplgraphii: Congress, for here we can re^ad ccntributicHis 
by some ^ the grcatwl scholars of the day, British r Amencw, 
French, Dutch, Belgian, German and Auitnan+ a %€Mly 
company nOW, alas^ sundered. is only right tn a volume 
dedicat^ to one of ihc geealest LLviitg epagnphists, much of 
the material is epiRrapluc, but, in the moMcr of 
s'oluinc*, the cottienis range over the fields of huturyp 
religion, nunuimatics, sculpture and philology. 

Even [O list iht authors and lilies of the contribtibons 
would exceed the spaer at my d^posalp and a cnbcal 
review ii out of the quesUont but. without making jnvKh^ 
aompaiisous, one inay mention some of the ouisEatiding 
contributorsp Oie names of Adolph Wilhelm, doyen of 
cpigraphLsts, LouU Robert, M- N. I od, B. D. Mcntt and 
f; U E. Hondius arc a guarantee of the kigh Slftodartl Of 
the volume. W. M. GaldcTp Buckler's coliaborsior in 
M-\MA VI* studies tbe so-ciiltcd Eomencfan foniiuia, while 
A. Cameron, joini editor of MAMA \\ makes a systematic 
ttudv of efElTT03t and related terms m the i^npuons of 
.\sla' ,%0nor, a welcome atd to our knowledge uf soaal 
conditions in the limpire. These arid oiher u are 
fiilly listed in the Buikiin ^igraphujiie^ REO lll^ l&39» ^ 
which ihe reader is feferred lor critical r^ievrt. , _ . _ 

^Yrchieolc^ il reprcscnicd by MIb «+ Lattlb^r D. M. 
Rohimon and Sir CeotKc Hill, reJigwn by F. t:iiiiioiOl 
and I. Ktil, while M. Kostovtefir, the lat« rmney Frank, 
D Mairic, J. G. C. AndenoM, K- S>'nie, and ilic lair 
Sir ^Villiart Ramsav, writing nai ver>' happily on lua 
pitivltioe of Gabtia, Ctimpkte the w/lun^ Wltll hiatWitJU 

conlributioru. . -i - i., 

Xot [he least interesting feature IS a comFuiation by 
Mrs. Buckler. hc»clf a well-known B>-£aniinc scholar, uf a 
bibliocraphy qf her buihsBid** wntingJ, ranging over a 
period c/ aearly fifty y«n. la wjdcli one can ira« thr 
evolidiocL from ihe lawyer vi.‘ho wTites on Tort* of Ijuiaiticai 
■ Sales on the Instalment PLan,^ * Raitw-ay KegulaliOlli in 


^ .A ven^ few illusimtions must suffice. eA((iioi) (p. 
should be €A(aifl)* enijJi{vifls> (p. 

(p, 80) leCi'-rtii, and 0MB(flToS> (pc 90) OM S(ilTn?) + 
AYH (p. 52) slandi for A0[fa)q(ila) rather than for Ai (giAlln. 
m^PSAATON ^p- 71) for rather than for 

EKQC^H fp. 82) fur rather than for 

<a1> aPCN (p. 38) should be QPHN (4 p.Gs) J 

CiTKAlCTti (p. appeal* m Duiiauds publication 

flith 1933. ^4® nO' 73^ ^ i(u}KXtff(Tri)Tau \J«K 8ut the 
facsimile clearly shows: i-f. JyviXilirnw; Uk reading 

KATAIOHKAI [ECii XIU- 344) . cQm» 

0 HKAC (p- ~o] anil C (T*)e (p. im)* ^ 

glance At the later and belter publieation of the imenpuon 

in question [IG «i(7)- 4is) 1^“ 

the UV having been originally oTmilcd and later 

inserted above the linCr 


■ In a letter to niv'seJf. 
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Franj*' lie C 4 nnjmni;ite Jcholar who besan hij eoi- 

“ 'S’“ *Gr«k 
fn \ t n found lie ARtericaii 

Society for Arehieolopoal Rc^nJi in Asia Minor, I abourcd 
lantiy to ptcjcni'e Anatolian monument), crownirur hit 
achie^Tmefiti as jount edi lor of J/d MA VI . This hand»mc 
vorume, e^'cn Ihwe who arc not partial to miltuigfj ,^1 

“ff«ioS worthy of the great scholar, liunumiit 
and irirtid it iad.tnjts, 

J. M. K. CoKscAcit 

A mutory of ti# Dslphlc OraclB, By H W PaHkf. 

Pp. vui + 457; p], 8, Cbdbid: i, H. BlackweE, igg^ 

On lie whole, the I>dphic Oracle has had rather a had 
Prea in this eouniry. Moai BiitnJ. historians have favonied 
t^dan^atic side, and fjrfphi has, rightly or Wionaly, 
ta^n for an opponent of freedom; it uipponed 
Xi^a, It was wiolehrai^ly an the Spartan side in 431, 
and It WM an ally of Philip of MacedoT The ambi^tv 
of 111 replies was a stock joke in andquity; ihey jectn to 
haix been taken i^re scnously in modem times, acd the 
occasional eonipanson ef Delphi wiiti ihe Vatican was not 
^nt to be a compliment 10 either institution. The anti- 
^Iplu vww has bOT upheld most recently bv Profe^r 
and Pifu^f Famflgion; occasionilly ii has 
beer ttid on the o^r side tliai Delphi took up a humane 
a ntude on questinns of slavery and the tieatmcnt of 
sUDjecE racM, hut there have been few lengthy studio of 
the “Wle for IB own sake; in Dr. Parke's bibliography 
the Lnglish works arc very much in a minority, Inii of 
in^m cnaxiv arc ^jticles. 

In the four hund^ pages of the picjent wnrlc. Dr. 
Parke has Jevcral things to say in defence of the oracle. 
To the ae^atioii that u oppo^ democmey he rcturm a 

Mc^ara |;ovcniEnefits were 
told tu refer tb th« clcctbraic, and no lupwrl 

was given to the interventionist cainpa^m aeamst Ckis- 
thenes m Alhens The hostility of liTAtheOian Lefr:« 
expressed by A^hylus and Curipldes, h due less to any 
pemtanent ukotogical attitude of the omele Uuin 10 its 

™ +3® ' *hU can be 

nmlr'iTk''’ *“ phocianising tendntciea on the 

pan or ^ens, as shown a generation orso earlier. Indeed 
niosi modem commemBton, in thrircridebm ofihcoraclc. 
sccni to have overloolccd the eitiren body of Delplii iiself: 
aod many tlu^, including the medism of afto, can be 
thmifclv^*^ enlightened self-intetHt of tlic Delphians 

M for the Cham of ambiguiti'. Dr. Parke ingenioutly 
makes out that die most obviousVy ambiguous replies arc 
ihci^lvts most likely tP be llic taXiruria fcit titnmm : the 
moat probably gi^no Ona are those like that gives lo 
the biphniam, which could be twilled In lit practically 
My happening-^oijgb to my mind he scsrtely does 
juince m the bnl^ni obscurity of the prophecy dealing 
Opndally the phnue ntya hS&S 
i* Ai^owis dpI^Q which could equally V^ell mean “ win 
glury in Afgivc temiury ri.e. a SJpartan victory), or " win 
praise aii^g tlK Aigivd ' (i.e. a victory for the Argive 
Herai As for LrOesus boiling the tortoise, he doe* not 
refer this to KCMnd sight or even IP ColtuiiQn; the whole 
story he regard* as pure fiction, and it it difficuh to lup- 
IKK wrong. Ihc prahe nf Socrates lias been con- 
Mdercd to iw sunpty a pat on the back for a Subniissitx 
lackey (though if bocrate* had been the acquiescent 
honenuty replied by Kaninglon he would ha^v have 
iP° L *** *9 be did iu (he time of die Thirty Tyraon) ■ 

larke can only lay that we do not know enounh about 
Socrans in die pre-432 days 10 tell on what This reply 
may be bW, but suggesis that it was simply an answer of 
y* *^*1’ cmfiiTiiis an already exiiting opinion, and 
that the oracle h^ done nothiiq; but give a negative reply 
to Ihe question D anybody wiser than Soepaies? ’ ^ 

il.n'^ir ^’ “«<mnl of Ihe genoi* of the oracle 

that Hr. ^rke ■* most mteieiting. He poinls out thai it 
J 9 uniisua] for a gt^ to be served by a prusiesi, and 
suggMt* ihat the Pyiiiia wax a surviral the rime when the 
Owle briuoged 10 Moiher Earth, and had adopted a 
rather awkward mdvl aaufti with the male Priest of 
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Appib. Unfortunaldy thil theory U not worked 10 far 
as tl might be: a chapler has been devoted to the stories 

01 Uac r6lt or Delphi in iJic ^l^Knian and the 

hum^ity shown in 454 fi.Cr hai been noted {thoush I 
lly have preierred the daic to be gjven aa 
L ^ reference to the ccuideminLiion 

of the terror the ^ unwarliJce G^tBcs*' 

Now It would be unreasonable to expect the leaders of a 
s™ll priestly 5taie in se^eiitli^ or even fifths cenmry 
Orctcej 10 hA^-e hiunAntEariuL or abolidonbt v\cv^^ ihat 
^'ouJd Havc seemed exiremc ci^'en in a democracy; but 
luay we rwit suppcMe that there wsa some svmpadiy beiwteMi 
Delphi and ibe pre-Uorian pppulaiiDns ol'Gr^e ? If that 
were an explanation might be found Ln die priesic^ of 
the prev-Oonan Earth-moiliier^ wbo sur^'ived to balance the- 
Acyac<>Dorian Apo] lo; and there may ewen be some con- 
n^tiQn wiih the double rngmarchy at Si^rta:, if indc^ 
ibcre B any deep signiacanoe in the piin-rPclopotm«ian 
attitude of the Agiad dvTiWLy. If that were so. perhitps 
me faoKnw initructioa to * beware of a lame mly 

have b™ something more than a mere verbal quibble 
doii^od 10 be useful to crade-monj^rs and .king^nisueji iii 
future ™turi«, Pfiirko does not follow along this 
traoE I but he points out the way to some rasonatiiiE’ 
invcsEigalbEU. 

Altogedicr, Dr_ Parke has done a great deal for the 
good name qF the Delphic Oracle; and he has done a 
great deal more for such of us—and they were many— 
wlw wanx^ lo know the exact mathinery of co raid la iron* 
^ the filual and cdquettc of the DelpbJr pilgrimage^ 
One sipJI Feels that thfe [Kiphie priesthood was an argsnlsu- 
Uon of impostori living on human credulity; hut f think 
we rannot hdp feeling fithp more indulgent to them 
Parkers apologia. Howcs'cr, it cannot be 
tw fifToly emphasised that this work a primarily one not 
of controversy hut of mformation; and ai a book of refer- 
cnee and n summaiy of all Ihat is ktu>wn, and gf 1 great 
dCAl that most of Us have Idlhejto had no ntcans of tnow^ 
we can be -sure ihat it wall perfomi n v al iiti b le service 
for a long time To come. 

H. W. Stitbss 

Grook Popi^T Religion- By Mastw Pv Xiissosv Pp^ 
3ci^i "h 160; pL New York: C^lumlna Uni^-efrity 
Press. London: Htimphrey Milford^ 1940. 13,50, 

Tbii book is the first of a new reries. The American 
^XJfnjmtlce for ctiircs^ on the f-listory of Ref tgtonji having 
handed over Its functions to t-hc American fJouncii of 
teamed SwieueSp the latter is cnirying on Lhe good work 
begun in J^0g6 by Rhyi Da^'ies' Jeritires on BudcLhlsmr A 
bcirer eWe for fresh slart uaM hardly have been 
"i Cmk myiholt^, philosophy, ftaic cuJm 

anu higher religious dcs'clopmoits are nunlcrotu and* many 
of ioem* good: 11 has not beeni so easy to gel illlbrmationp 
accc^blc to A nOfi-spcaalisty on the very legitimate probEcm 
of what Ihe aviemge decent Greeks who was neither priai, 
pocti, philosopher nor prophet, thought and did about his 
gods. One reason is that surviving riicratiirr does HOI tell 
US much about the sublet* and recourse mtiai often 
t* had 10 amJweciltigy and Jilm to folklore, includiriK that 
of modem Greece. An Brcfaaoologui, thercToK, who i« 
WBO wcil Km In philology, in sympathy with the * philo¬ 
logical antfaropolo^'' oi' recent yean, but not wiih its 
mure naaardoiis iheurics, and, Jioi the least impiictaat 
possosed^ oF a hereditary underslanding' of the 
eoiintrysidc and 1(3 wav-s, wAi lhe obvious person lo supply 
and Ititerpm ^ facta in a book which* without bring lull 
of nunute detail, is ncvcf for a momem unschol&rly. 

Bni^y, Its leven ^apters siarl with the peasantry of 
eArly Greece and. their practices and haif-ariiculnie ^lie ff ; 

highest dcv'clopmcEi of the ancient 
mit of rustic dunes, dre Elcusiniau 4\S>^lerieii exdaiii 
lhe ^pemance of faii^y wursNp and the changes wrtSught 
by the traii^^rcnce of gods and their adorers to ciild ami 
assemblies fuch as the Camn; a fair account, 

filler ov'tf- nor under-emphasisings of ihc part played 
by siipcEiu Ijon, some of i t crass eiiough, and end by deal- 
mg W3ui lhe phcDOfnczia of a reJigioii becoming more and 
more individualistic, such as bejGf in HcEl* the cmphlMil 
oa secra and oracles and the tendettcy so chooK one's ovrti 
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godi msicad of a^^cepting thwc la whichj ai ihc amlior 
pula it (p, oeic: bom. 

Muny very ^ood |KniiU are made; good osiJccLally* 
beaaufie tlicy stress things zioi at once obviout to a Icamcr^ 
Or indeed to M^ne whoh are "svcIL past the elemenitary stages 
of this study. For iiulancc^ we kavc^ on p. a 3 > a Hw 
words dfi the ealcAdar which put it m its proper place in 
die butory of religion- On p. W, the increasing remoteneH 
of llic great diy^gods is Tightly given at a reason for jho 
importatian of noMr and by no coeaiiE ftlwa>'^ better deities^ 
On p. 11 ^ and elscwhcrei siir^dvals ore dealt with moder¬ 
ately and with good critical sense. The lait chapter 
explains in a most satisfactory' way the portion of seers and 
diviners as champions oronnodoscyv if so it may be caikdp 
against .Sophist attack!. 

'IliC learned apparatus of the is light and its length 
very mc^erate. fjcncer sc^crai Ltungs which are doubdul 
have to be left without full diicuMton, as * prc-deislic ' 
rites fp. aS Ty.)^ the auLhor's as against Deubners views of 
the Ghoca (p. 34 )* the importanoc of Orphism, In s 0 i.'eTal 
passages, and me qucsdcin (p. I ig) whemex Hell is really 
a Greek invendon. The nrs'iewtr tidnks he has found one 
or two minute errors^ net worth lisllngT and the i^nenhy 
well-produced boot sulftrs slighlly from WTHC of the illus¬ 
trations being on too HIUllI a scale fo bt clear, iSJI these 
are trifles+ 

H, J. R. 

TJi* Heligiou cpI Gr««ca in. Prehistoric Timas. The 
Sathar LootUTfiB, xvir. By Axel W. Psitssox. 
Pp, iSg; pi, icKt fig!. Bcrketey and Loa 

Angrier: Universit)' of Gallfontia Pre&j and Cam¬ 
bridge University' Press^ ims, 12$. _ 

Dr. Pcrsson'i eccouitt of prcLisioric Greek rcligEon is 
based upon precise obser^^atiem of his archaeological 
material and general inference from cults in the nearer 
^ Afrasian ' countrict. There ii also a ckapkcr on its lur- 
vivalsin classioal Greek religion and another Oil comparisorts 
with thii of the Nordic Bronze Age. His irclmecil^ical 
evidence comibtji mainly of twenty-ci^ht engraved signet- 
rings from Crete and the Greek \lainland, railicr more 
than have hitherto been counted among religious dew^ 
mems; their subjects are raceUcutly reproduced in enla^gw 
photographs and are very fully, ingeniouily and plausibly 
dcscnDMl. A iwcTny-iiinth illustration show! the elaborate 
des^u of the ^ Ring of Minos * convfiwingly analt™! mso 
three Subjects which have been cqpkd with inadequate 
knovi-ledgc from other rings. The Ring of Nestor ' md 
those of the ‘Thtsbc Treasure ' are more directly by- 
pjused. Dr- PerHon^a conclusion is chai^ Miroan-Myoc- 
naean rel igion as show n in the pictorial seri» of the aigne^ 
even in the buU-fighting scenes, was principally cuiicerned 
with [he annual vcgetanDHi cycle, in which human d^tb 
and burial were lavolvcd- He ftnds here a single goddess 
and a ^'uung god whom, he identifies or com put res ^ with the 
divine consorts of fertility cults in Asia Minqr> Syria, Babv- 
lonia and Egy-pt. The mulliplicliy' of dcitl^ apparently 
persisting from prehistoric times, in laECT Greek cult and 
niytlsology^ is reasonably explained by the adopiicm of 
invocatory epithets as proper names^ partly ihrough the 
ignorance of ihe Helloikc populadon, partly dtrough their 
inclination towards dehnitc ideas and persons iti religion. 

Eh X 

Til* LfC^acy o! Egypt. Edited by S-R- K, GuA.^ mrLrE . 
Pp. M-f-4Ji4^ pi. 34. Osford; Clarcndoii Press, 
194 a, IC 0 + 

This is a book that is much needed evert for the Egypt¬ 
ologist. Although most of the dcU^b are well known 
mdi^Tdually* their cumulati^Tc efieci U a surprise even to 
hiin+ It will probably be a still (freatcr surprise to tjw 
elassieal acholarj in ^pElc of the contmcmplacc that the 
Greeks were Indebted to the wisdom of the Eg>'ptiaiw for 
much of their lown kndwIedgCj and that such men Aa 
Thales, SolOD^ Pythagoras, iSwnncritinl ^ Abdcrai and 
Plata had sat at ihc ject of the E^ptiau priests. 

t>r«j cannot but regret ihac Ke opening of » 

valuiible a book should be one SO crammed with conjecture 
and asumpdoTit instead of dealing only with matters ^ 
which we base definite evidence. This u not ili* place in 


which to enter on cantravejxy% but sufitce it to point out 
that the Samhain festival of ancient BriLain is here Mip- 
posed 10 have Originated in Egy'pt, and to have been brought 
by mariners from KnosSOsI Yet it IS well knowm that no 
material evidence has ever been found of the pres^ce in 
this countT)' of these who used to be called * Phoenieians ' 
and are here supposed to be Knosslans. 

But let m Icare the realms of phantaty for those; of 
ascertained fact^ wtuch are so well repnaented in the book 
under rei-iew. 

Egypt^s outaiandiug legacy to the world is of course the 
calenilaj, originally of 365 dayi and finally correclcd to 
days. It ras its later form that was brought to Rome 
b^'fulius Caesar on the advke of an Alexandrian aoentirt. 
ft still in use to-day in the Chufcll as the oalcndax of 
sainis^ days, having sundved for this purpose the slight 
cormiTioii which .Augustus made In IE, and the greaicr 
correction of Pope GnegoFy IX in 15B2. The legacy that 
ihe calendar tmd the corUmuous hisioiy' of Egypt have left 
to the raodcfn Student tJ that he has been provided with 
the fj-amcwork into which to fit the history and sequences 
^ the More Ancumt EasE- lllis ij Mxmelhing not to be 
found elsewhere, 

Egypt exported not only much knowlcdgc,_bnr its vehicle 
as wxll—In other words, the papyrus on w'hich to write it. 
Actually it provided the whole of the classical wi>rld with 
its writing maEerial right up |o the Dark ^\ges, and the 
modem world with Its words ^ paper,' Bible/ Beddes 
Ihe papsTus on which to wrile ulumaicly prorvided 

the world with the alphabet with which to wnte, for Ehc 
* FhoenJcia.n ^ alphabet is derived from the * SinaaEic ' 
script, which in its lum is a setretion of Egyptian 
hierogly'phs. 

Ju science and medieinc the Greeks could ne^Tr have 
made the advances ihcy did, if they not been able to 
build on the vast groundwork nf experience they' found in 
Egypt, Mr- Slolcv aptly sums up the Hiiuatiou when lac 
say's iJaai wc hare In &.AI. country' * scjcnce in the malcingr* 
The Egyptian was content to use bis knowledge^ and it 
w^as left to the Greek to attempt to systematise it arwl in 
dUw'cr the underlying laws.. Fig. a on p. 173 will prob- 
ahiy come ba a surririsc, beiug as it Is a page of problems 
out of a matbcmatlca]! papjiTus complete with amgroms 
quite in the Eudidean maimer. Even if the methods 
seem cutnljcrsome to US, the>' could produce rraulti of 
aslorusblng accuracy. Of this the Great Pyramid, dating 
to about 3700 a,C:., is the outStandioK example. Mr. 
Stole>' points out ivith jusiice that we our^vo are able to 
work accuniEely and without undue injeanvcnicncc in taus^ 
hundredwetghtSj quarters* and pounds, and in other com¬ 
plicated m«lia.^ Water-clocks* the ctepsy'drae of the 
Greeks, had been in use in Emit at least since 1300 
and some of the munra of tile dekans survlre in Greeki 

Nat only did the Gredts go to Eg^Tt 10 stud^ medicine^ 
but the Persian kings *ni there for ihcir ph^'slciani,^ and 
with reason. In Egypt we have by far the carliai medical 
books^ olucrvaiiCAs on anatomy, experiments in surgery, 
pharmacy', the use of spllnis* bandages, compresses, and a 
very full onainmical and medlcoJ vocabulary^ Alexandra 
provided the Greeks with Use possibility of tyitematic 
disseclioo of the human body. The form of pnacnption 
that had been In use in Egy pt for ccfituries was copied by 
the Greeks down to the smalksl details, and E^ptian 
inducfsce can be recognised iti Gieek* Latin, .\rahiCi Syriac, 
Persian, aivd medieval European medical books. More* 
OVCFi the popular medicine of Europe and tlw Near East 
laigrly owe* it! orii^in lo Egypt. DloscOlidei, Galen, 
Hippocrates, and Bluiy ascribe the same vinua and 
traBitiops Eo many dmgs as had the F^yptians long 
before them. Akhemy takes its name from that of the 
latvd of Egypt, and the l^-piian mummies themselvei 
prm'Ided Europe with its mcdicamcoi * mumia-' 

In building we have what arc called the proio-Eteric 
columns of baqqaraJi aild Bcoi ilassan* and iJie sUFi'dried 
bricks. These latter have spread to Spain and thCTKC to 

*■ TV'O unfortunate primers^ emu! occur in some of the 
Copica and should be coTTCGied. On p. 167,6ih line from the 
botEom* ^ should read B9. On p. 168, L fi. the fraction t 
ihould re^ tS* 
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.Spanish America f ulcing the name whh them—In 
P^Tamid limci, in Coptic^ ftfij in Arabic * aMf in 
Spunijli. 

Gia^n^hl^ ndF^nated in Effvpt, and Aarxandda 
exported btoVin Blass all wof Rcmaii Eufope, just as she 
did pap^Ttii. 

In ihe sphere nfreligtoi] E^pt'^ inflneiice on the Hchrwvi 
has been surpryngly amalL Thh k the mote a.^icinkhiiig 
m view of the nearness of the Iwo peoples, the 5SojocLm in 
Efifi pt at the be^innin^ of liraeVs history, ihe elosc political 
■eonneetioJlS untiE the Ctid of the Jeiikh tllOnarchy, and the 
lon^-concinued praeike of Eff^'piian mclii^n in (he Pates- 
nnian and Syrian proinnccs of the Ejnpire, 'Hie E^^iian 
mHucnce w practiraljy only lO be found in the forma of 
Hebrew poetry and in the iVlsdom lEteralllrej but in both 
Ol th«c It is profouad. Il was at ^Vlexandria. hwtrVcr^ 
that the Septua^nL tranaladon of ibe Old Tcstflfneni was 
made. 

Ilie case of the Chjistian Church is totally different, for 
here Eg>'pt has left a lasting Je^acyi Manciho's chronoioBV 
seems lo hjivc prm'ided the Alexandrian Church with iis 
date for Ihe creaiioin, i.c. ^98, The surkival of the old 
^yptian calendar as that of the sainti' da>-s of ihc Church 
has ajjcady been mmrioned. AsccdcMnip hence monas- 
tieism, spread throughout Christendom from Egypt, llie 
very word ' crmnile, hermit^ comes to us direct from the 
desert. Alexandria was the home of such great figures of 
the early Church as Origcn> Clernott of Atexandriap Ariui. 
and Athanasaus. It witi alio the home of Gnosticism. 

Tho legacy left in the Greek papyri, lhat to the BsTtantine 
Empire, and that again lo our knowledge ol‘ Roman 
administration will be too well known lo tla^ical scholars 
10 need emphasis here, and Egypt's itnmense conlributicfiJ 
to Islam and also lo dally life in irio^m Egy'pt are -outside 
the purview of this review. 

G+ A, WAiNWTajtjjrT 

The Greek Tradition. Ed. Gtoiior. Boas. Pp. xi + 
^166; pi, t. Baltimore: Johns Hopkaru Prcis. Lon¬ 
don: Humphrey Milford* 1939, JCu. fidr 
This volume ronaists of ei^ht^rtiayn by dlifemt viitm 
dealing with vdiiciui aspects of the Greek Tradidon from 
llae Hellcrustic age iq the present day; and it includes* 
Imid^ nwfr farmliaT maiters^ css^ya on the inHuctice of 
me claswc tradjdon on American architecture and on the 
I^taaian Opera. ITic WTiters arc Well versed in their respec-- 
tivc lubjeds and dieir essays repay study, but the divcnlty 
Of subject and treatment makes: cdtictim dhficult In a 
^Oit review, and only one qr two things carv be noted. 
The fi«r 11 that all tht writers concentrate their attenticin 
on whitecturc and the other am, and have lilde to say 
on the inRuc^e of Greece on Ideas and inidtutions. The 
w that though chapters are devoted to Kratice 
a^ Ce^any respectively, there k unexpectedly litdc 
about thrt Italian Retitaiasancr, and England is seldom 
mentinn^, except ftw an aJluNOti to the VPlatonhts of 
island m the Preface by the cdjtor. That preface Is 
interesting* and so arc the short introductions to the 
separate 


The fUtaU«nge ol the Greek, R. GusvT^a. Fp. 

*' Umversity Press, 

llik is j^c of the r»n? boots wluth have interest at 
once for the expert and for the general reader* for Dr, 
CIOVTCS mtCRSls arc almoat as wide and Various as hk 
readings Iti thk volume he deals, beddei subjects move 
^ctl)^ elas^cah with subject lo divene as Fonairv, 
Farming* Economiei, and Athletics; and though lie is 
concerned with them in andent Greece, he tells us here 
and there things which may be new and though I-pimokine 
to a modem Student of ihe subject: for DrrGlEwcrl 
learW is alwa>X rcialcd 10 life, .Si milarly the profeaiona I 
icho^r vitII Imd here a-nd there -cither new facts or unex-' 
peeled ^pectx of the old, and he wilt certainly be pronipied 
more than tmee to say to btcmelf, ‘ I must really read 
: a ver>' salutary result. Me roay e^en 
be led into fr^ Relda of reading. And if he k lome- 
^cs templed SO disagree, [hat k equally good for him. 
The variety of the subjects treated, and the pleasant dil- 


cursivente of the treatment moke it iinpodsible to give a 
general idea of the ground eewered. but it may be added 
that most of the rssays, and especially that entitled ' Team 
or Hern? ‘ hai'c a hearing on the problerns of the present. 
The Greeks, rightly studi^* haw alway-s a iupical interest. 

Goothe and the Greeka. By Humphrev TtUtVELvAjj, 
I^. xvi-i-Jut, Cafubridgei UruveTiity- Press, 1941- 

A review in a clasaital journal can hardly do jusiice to 
ihk book, because the reanewer is bound to take as the 
centre of hk intcjest the second partner tCL the tide rathrr 
than the ftixL The book itself, on the other hs-iid, is 
nuturaliy centred round the modem poet. I hope, how- 
ewr* [ am nghl in assuming that the reaction of a great 
man to the Greeks is alniosE as important for ^ the pro- 
motion of HeCeniq studies ^ as scholarly inveadgatiem inEo 
Greek originals. The humblest s^olar will sometime feel 
mat he is r^ht, where the great modem poet, perhaps 
relying on insufficient knowledge, and certainty under the 
sway of hU own genius, k WYOng. But cwn [hen scholar ty 
accuracy may be less important than creati'^'e indghtr ^lie 
genius, though not concerned with the recoveiy of hkioricaJ 
Greece* may neserthclesa open doors which lead 10 j[, 
doors which Otherwise would probably be clos^ for ever. 

Few great tnen of modem times have siruggled as hsird 
^ Goelfie in their aitetnpts to get hold of the Greek splrir. 
It has been jor souic time past a maicer of controversy 
among scholars whether* on the whole* the Greek inRuence 
On Goethe WTW salu^ry or tiOL Le^ whether his creative 
prawer and poetical ImaginatioTi were richer and greater 
wheja he ful lowed only hk * northern' soul, or when he 
ined to d^pe hk poetry, those ' fragments of Oxie great. 
cunfessLon,' u nder the dcrp experience and fomtative power 
of his attempts * to be a Greek/ It is a special merit of M r. 
Trevclyati** scholarly and sound book that he docs not, 
wi[h more or less subjeciire afgumenu, enter tlw arena o( 
this fight, though he apparently opposes the radical 
^ northcrnncss' ax it appearf, r.^., in Professor ButlerV 
challenging book which bears the sigihficoiit title Tin- 
Tjfojmy ^ Grtwiany. Trcs’eiyan giva a detailed 

and chmnoli^cal account of the stages through wiilch 
Goeffie went in Ilk Malians xo the Grecksr The outstand¬ 
ing impression th^ughouT all the many changes is of a 
peculiar cotnbinaticin of Iniellectuai uditnilatioTi of know¬ 
ledge with deeper perception and inspiration: in fact, poet 
and Miolar were one in Goethe, and not only with rtgard 
to the Grecta. He tried x-gain and again, by hard and 
humble work* to undcrflta4id; but he was equally* a prion 
“ prnaeated by a cJueRy emotional longinB for 

the higher reality ' of those Grecb whose spirit he heliex'cd 
to face him in poor casts nf Kelltrmiic sculpture. Thk 
latter altitude* of course* he aw'od to VViuckelm^nn, wbo 
had freed succeeding ^encranon^ from the rococo Greeks, 
but impcHcd ™ them instead the almoat lifrless picture of 
^ noble simplicity and quiet greatness/ 'fhe fact that 
Goethe did not see R^nme and Greece truly Kparated, that 
he used to sj^ak of ^ the Ancknis^’ that he (bund hk 
Greece in Sicily and dcdtncd to go to Aibcns^all this 
shows the predoniinant power of WinckelmannT ideas. 
But Goethe soon outgrew lik master* and through a tong 
and &maring process of irtumph and defeat, of hope and 
despair, of humble surretider and proud conqudE , of clear 
Insight and strange error* he reached heights and depths 
far beyund ihc ncaeh of other human brings. 

It is impossible even to outline here rhn process which 
Mr. 1 revel^^an describes from the early days when the cUid 
Eagerly wni« hk first Greek setiicneci, through the yean 
when Malune repeals itself to Goethe in the Greeks^ up to 
the ata^e when in ihe wedding of Faiot and Helen a hnal 
s^mthew is reached. 'rr^Myan's HOiy^ of Goethe's uuend- 
jng spiritual dcx'clDpmtnt k sound and seeks to go to the 
roots. It_U also full of Interesting detail, of new aspects 
and nf stimulating observations. In stressing hk points, 
Trevelyan k hicltned* naturally enough, tu simplify. He 
almost excludes all the other great factors which became 
creative fucc^ in Goethc'‘s life and niiiure. To read that 
Ip die da)x of Strossburg and. Wctzlar Homer (ami not 
fibakppcarie} o^'calcd to Goethe most of man's nature, k 
certainly surprising, in spite qf Weniier^l lovc for the 
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Od^3B*y. And the fnne Greet myLKolc^c^ iymbob 
duHitK the period of Stum and S^rajut (even if Otcy indude 
Prometheui and Gan^Trtedc) VkClgh linlc AEairut the three 
Germnn figum ainnrif whom am G&tz and Fausi:. How- 
Hr%er> ihii one-sidednesa in Trc^elyan^s book* though it 
5ometiin» pktiires a Goeihe of lesa imh-erialtey and com- 
n|c?dty ilkAn he really was, \% controkSed by nubile and sober 
judgement* which in lum is based on a good knowledge of 
Greek art and poetry'r 

VMiO indeed were the Greeks who etrwfgc from Goethe I 
unceasing struggle? inhere b no simpk answer to ihb 
questiofi. j^atn and again we are siarded by C«ihe'i 
remarks on sobjeeta of Greek art and poci^v revraltng bis 
deep insight and true revcreoce. But his imenest never 
remains concentrated on the object alone. Homtr and 
Sopboctes and Phtdlas—they' all becwne immediatety 
powecd in hia own life. Siarting from the belief tbai 
Creek beaytt' b the highest possible approach to nature 
tfielffc Goetlic nevertheless was ^liock^ by the relenilcssncss 
and amoraliiy of Greek tragedyp which lo his mind seemed 
incompatihic with the serenity of G reek sculpture. In the 
Ipfiigmu he tried to overcome the natural and cruel | m- 
humanity ^ of ihc Greeks^ by modem (in fact, Chrislian) 
nioraliiv. Bill soon he foiind out (PaWtum r^rur Pal¬ 
ladio!) that great things were not simply beautifLd. Uidi 
bb-paj^an mind be Vi'rnt beyond the lunils of ntefC classicism 
and entered the land of croe tragedy. He touched on the 
dMinotiie side of ihc Greetsp bnt be onl^' touched on ii- 
He kept alwf from those tragic powefii which became alive 
Jaler in Shelley 's poems ilO less than in NicU£Schc‘s Djoowian 
world. The Slade greauwsd of the GtceK even ^ 
longer Seen In the serene brightness of Schillers Cods y 
Grmf, was contraslHTd with the uClTCsl of the norihcm soul. 
The litlfna scene repeals this even i^rc dearly than the 
fttCAnge features of ihc M Ifl the 

horrible menace of Helen;, emlwdicd beAUty, being 5*01111 Cot 
by her husband, Goethe picium fnll-blooded Creek ‘ in- 
humaoiiyp* a truly tragic tubjecrb Dot Helen meets Fausip 
and her beamy' becomes the complement to hu desire for 
ctestive activity. Faust* in itkArrying Helen, undcraDcs 
what Goethe bad uudergone when lie came hc^me from 
Italy. The tragti: beauty of Greece as the true pelf«tiofi 
of naiufe gives DO taodcrn man >vhat no other revclanon 
of the human spirit cQti give. 

Goeihe'9 Hdienbm ii OAturalfv of die German kind, and 
ibcrefore dilTcretit from what Greece means lo Engliind. 
But lie was so great, and to much of an European, that 
his struggle for Greece no less than bis poetry itrflf Isas its 
meaniug and impoftance beyund nadonal frantiers. It u 
certainly ai™ficani that liuphoricin, whom Goethe called 
" the pcisonlfuDation of poetry/ but who aboi c all was the 
fruit of Faust's marriage wiib Helen* showed the well- 
knoWTL fcalurea' ol Byron. 1 1 Wits the union of ihe stronsesl 
forces in European civUisaticm, s^-mbolUcd in Faiis/s union 
with Helen and lui redemption into Heaven's love and 
elorv'- which made Gucthc ' ibc voice of Europe/ 

ViLTOR EuatSBEflO 

Thu Quality ol Morey: tb® Gaaitlor VirtuoS In 
Grftuk Idtorntur^. By G* H.Macurdv. Pp. xiit -!- 
185, New Haven ] Yale tl nis^ersity PCcSi, 19^. .OOr 

Emcfitvis Professor Grace Macurdyj who is bat known 
for her early studies of the chronalDgy' of Attic dranm^ 
hai puhlishcd this volume in celebrAlioii of the scventy'-nftb 
anniversary of VASSAr GollcgC+ subtitle U the G^da 
V'irtues in Greek UleTAture and its object M to tTACe 
history' through Greek UtcraLUre from Homer lO the end of 
the fourth ccntuiy with a iinal chapter on the Golden Rule 
in Socrates and Christ. The \'inues ccmccmcd arc chiefly 
Aidos, Elect* SoptLTOsy'nCt and Dikaiosy-ne. Wnie not 
smyUDg anylEhillg that it startlingly new^ the bwk n a 
pleaSAntly written account which quotes and interprets all 
the mOat important pasageS. T B L kV 

Ambiguity in Greek ldt«rattir4 ^ By W. B. StaKFOAD. 
Pp. SU+tB^. Oxford: Blackweii, l^iO. 

A ihori review CAnnot do justice to this book> which 
careful reading and re-reading with the Greek ICxlS. JI falls 
imo two parts—an exposldon of Greek view's mi ambiguity 


and s discussion of the pMu" practice from Homer to 
Euripides, llie central thnb is that ' to the seeker after 
scientific precision of thought and language amhiguity 
seems a dAngcrous virus^ the secretion of A^ nund di^ased; 
but to the poet and imaginative writer ii IS a magic fluid 
which makes the rigid formulae of pruSc into Protean 
creatures of cs'er-changing and immortal power.* Bui the 
chief value of the book h« n<»t m the adequately pro^CT 
eetiiral ibcsb but in the detailed examplea, paniciilarly in 
the adnutabk chapter on the AgarHmmfi of Aeschylus v%'hich 
fbrcnms Frofbtsor Stanford's later book on the style of 
4'\c5chy]ii5 noticed elsewhere in this journal. All those who 
study Greek poetry And its technique will need this book on 
their sbeJvra. T. B, L, W. 

Soma Anciont NovdlOr By F, A-Todd. Pp. s'i -r I 44 - 
Osibfd: University FfeSS, 1^4^^ 7 ^- 

This book consists of four lecture* on the ancien t novel 
which the Author delivered in the University of Sydney, 
and which he was urged—not surprisingly—to publish. 
Tlicir aim was to give a general aecOuni of the ancient 
novels with what reasonably pertains thereto—Mmc dis¬ 
cussion of its pOfiribEc origins, of its salient ftAturea, of its 
inJlucncc on later pro« tktion- PrDfcsMr Todd choo^ for 
particular trcatmcnl Liudppf flW CliiiOphoUf and 

CW«'* the .rulirifan, and the €f<dd^n An: the ftrst became It 
is the nttMt ly'pkal, though pDS^bly not the bests of die 
Greek romances, the second because it U the only anoent 
pastoral romAoce, and because of its great inllucncc on 
Engli^ pastoral, t]te other iw^o as wUrks of original genius 
and Intrinsic rniportance. 

'Ibc ircAtnsent is clcAf, tensitive and unpretentious, and 
holds the balance nicely between summaries of plots, dis- 
cusion and criticism. Ilie criiicUm if leruihlc and fr»b: 
ProfcMOr Todd can point out the defects of the Greek 
romances tempcraicly, without losing sight of what meriiA 
Ihcv have, ana he if clear and deflniie about the superiority 
of J’etFonius and .Apulcius—real novelists as distinct from 
rhetorictans. It is a short but informative and trustwonhy 
survey for the general reader* all the better that the author 
keeps on appredative eye on the Tudor translAlort. 

^ H. D. F. K, 

Greek Anthology, Bookn V-VH. Translated by 
Aaniuk S. Wav. Pp. 266. London: MacmilLan, 

1 930 - 8j. 6^. 

AsklapUdea ol SamOH. By WtLt.tAii and Maslv VVal- 
LACF^ Pp.xv-f 107. Oxfords Uni VttjhyProa, 1941. 
7x.6d, 

Antbologia grftcquo: Antbologri* FiOatijiB Llwe 
VII , 1 3 B 31 . rest by P. WALTK; translation by" A. M. 
iJEsACrt^SSEAUX, vV. Daix, P, GampijOC and E. DEi 
pu^Cts^ P^, jte. Paris: L’^^\s3odaljoil G. Budt* J913&. 
50 fr. 

AeBchyluA, PrnniutbHiiB Bound. Translated by C. 
Trevzuvas. Pp. 4a. Cambridge: Univmity Pi™* 
ig'l9. as. 6d- 

Bui-lpides, Mod*a. Translated by C. Treviuvan. 

Cambridge 1 L'niverriiy Press, 2/. 6d. 

Sopliacl4«, Antigon*. An Gngliala Varslon. By D. 
Frrrs and R. FmocitALh. Pp. ijB. Oxford: Uni- 
'i-'orsity Press* 1939. ^ ^ 

The first three of thcfC books deal with the Gr«k 
Anthology". ‘ITic late Df. Way'j volume contAins hu version 
of Bo^ V to Vll. Dr. Way was_ probably most 
prolific of all translators of the Clauses into ^glkb, but 
one cannat help feeling that he lacks the lighmcss of louch 
which is required far nendering occasional verse of this 
kind. Moreover* bit ton^ and ofitn Tathtr halting Im^ 
arc ill adapted lo the epagfam. For example, the wcll- 
known epigram of Shnonides { 4 P VC, at 65 is midcred 
thui: 

nds thank-ofTering SosuS and S«o dodicate, 

For ddh-erance Sosua, Soso that ^us escaped black fate. 
He shows skill in toning down some of the more outspoken 
of the poems of Bk. V, but tJicre arc «vcn oraiticd in 
tliat Book and one each m Booki Y"l and VH, and he has 
renumbered the epigrams » that they do not correipocd 
with the Grttrk teat. Tliere is no Indication what text has 
been used. 
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Adiepiadfs of Smm by imd Marj‘ WaJIacc Mn- 

taiiu the text of she pocim of thh author, who was probably 
M eju-lier Offiniriupomr>- of Thwrilua, extracted from the 
An^o|og>^, with veruom hy ihe edieois and sclceied 
rendering by odiicr translators. Ii is remarkable how 
tn-anv British scholars and literary pien have tried their 
hand at traruladn^ the Aniholo^- they mefude \ C 
BeiMn, Lord Cromer, Richard CkrnetE. G. B. Gnmdv, 
/V^drew l^sj, Waller LeafJ. H. Mcrivale S, Phillimpre. 
J. A. Symonds and Humbert Wolfe. The geaeraJ impres- 
non which these Vmious |^ve is that it is exEraordinarily 
difficult tP render a Greek epii^am into .Englisli which 
contains nil die ideas of tlie on^nai without bcconung loo 
Jengthy and avoids ajJ ‘ padding.' ^ot a few of die veraons 
given here arc highly suecmful; for examplcp Walter 
S venian of \ U, 28^ anti the cditor'i version of V. IW. 
This little book a admirably printed and produced. 

The Bude s^oliunc U the fourth s^otume to appear of the 
Greek Anthcilog^' and contains the first half of Book VU 
(die Sepulchral Epigrams). It conjists of an Iniroduction^ 
text With full rrifieiis, [rsinsladon and notes. Ihe 

loirodueiion thscuscs the manuscript Eraditicm, die com-^ 
position of the book, the literary form of the Sepulchral 
Epigram and the conditions of Iti compontiou. The 
eppotatus rriHciis a odmirablv clear and t'ontaJns a number 
(if new emendanofu^ many w them due to M. Etesrousseaui^ 
who acted as lupccsdsor of the edition. The note* gii'c 
just the sort of mformation which is let^uircd for the 
cxplanaELOn of Ehc epigrams. The Bude Greek Anihokwv h 
a valuable work of serious scholarship, and it is much to 
be hoped that it will be eoEnpIcEed in due course, and will 
not refill unfinished like SLadtmQ]let's edition/ which 
ended in the middle of Bock IS. in 1906. 

Ihe iranslaiinns of the I^FomttJhw and ^f^a by 
R, C. Treiclyan and that qf die by D. Fitts and 

H. Fitzgerald offer an kLicrestk^ contrast, blr, Trevelyan 
stBt» that hue object h ^ to reproduce as faldifLilly as 
pOfisible for those who C:annDt read Greek, not Only the 
meannw, bui the foFittp phradng and nwcmrnt of the 
original. He considerSi^ no doubt rightly, diat English 
blatik verse ^isi sinulax in moveiTicni and general eflect EO 
the Greek i^blc line; in the lyrical and anapaestic 
passages hc hu tried to lEmEatc ^ closely as possible the 
metrical pailciti and phtasiDg^ In such a way that one 
musKal setting would in boUi the Greek arid the English 
words. The version b remarkcdly faithful, and one seldom 
f^ls that one is reading a translation. Ibe rendering of 
the lyncs is an triierstiii^ and^ on the whole^ a succestful 
experiment, alEhOugh^ flJtlcC Greek poetry depends on 
qunnuty and EnEliih VCTM on stroi, it has been necessary 
to substitute the latter for the former. In the famnus ode' 
howler, wniien in praise of Athens 828 ffi)* the 

tramlator docs not atlempi to reproduce die Greek rhvEhms 
and uses freer VCTSU fonm. There h no doubt that nny 
Gtceklesa reader WlxJd derive a Rood idea from these two 
Versions of what a Greek plav is like. 

Messrs. Fitu and Fitaj^tald have set before Ehemsch'cs 
quite a differtni ideal As they justly remarkp they have 
not made a ttansladon ol the * in the cla^room 

serijic ^ the word.^^ Passages are Omitted, expanded and 
altered. Their vetsjon is pnnted partly as verse and partly 
U pr<ac, and some Sines can certain!v be scanned ihS blank 
v^. Thft general effect it to bring the play down to 
ibc leinl of every day Me; Antigone and Ismenc talk like 
two modem young womenn and Croon is a rlapErap emtor 
The play as thta transformed may well be effective wlien 
pul upon the sl^e, but lo the ordmazy reader it would 
give a very faue idea of Sophocican tragedy. 

KnwAitn S+ Forstxa 


A Groek-Engliali Lexicon, compiled by H, G. Lipuell 
and Robcrt Sctlrr. New edition, revised and aug¬ 
mented by liTOAaT JoftES with the awistan™ 

of KopziuriK M Kujzie ana with the coKipcraEion of 
many scholais. Part x. TpayrtiH^c^siK acKTAddBaiia 
elCom^anda. 302. Oxford: Clarendon Pr«s, 

19^. I Of. 6rf, ' 

I th« lint part of the ntw 

Li^ell and Scott, ihould not let its last part paas unnob'e^ 
and imee the editor invJtis me to ntbe this much-belated 


C^r, I gladly do sev for I halt been using Olt Cnraplelcd 
book for some three >icnjs+ know it 10 be a great improve- 
iTU^i ita predecessor^ and cun offer its editorsL, pimtcrs, 
and publ^ers heary thanks and congratuJanoiu. Ii is 
not in order to End fodt with them, hut to akl their luc- 
cessois, that 1 offer the foUaviing critidsms^ for nq die- 
tiona^^ w ever pcifect, and the completion of one revlrion 
li an mvjtaiiqii. to look forvi^^ard to Ehe next. 

Since a scholar mu« cliicBy noike the □bviades oiTr 
which to own hobb}--horsc has stuniblcd, I had betfer say 
iJiat I have ^cn mh^ the book mainly on ThcocritiH. 
and. Viewing it from that angle, 1 have two general com- 
plaints jo make. The fir^i is that the rcpFcscntaiion of 
laier epic vocabul^ U desuliorv' and misleading. One 
cannut infer bom siletice that a Homeric is not used 
by the ^exandrians or by qpintus, Oppbn, and sucbEike; 
nor^ where posl-Homcric C4taiidns sne given, that they 
present a mic picture. For instance, ibe author of Thcocr. 
Id. XXV' uses (he Ibmu d^oOimv and and the 

hrst oonin also In .'\poliDnius. 'Oteuweiv is cited O'fily 
Lrom TimOj irpo^^ipiOiMnii only from. C^intus -lUid an uucriEh 
^1?^ Roman dale. .A lexicon has majiy uses, but one 
of them Is to enable an inquirer (o trace the history^ of a 
word ihrougb the extant literature; and here this lexicon 
IS defective. 

My secoud complaint is thar loo many mistakes of 
earlier edidons havT been perpetuated, and in Theocritus 
ai any rate »me uf them are gross mdetd-^sec, for instance, 
J.tT, -npwryiectv. 1 am 5 orr>' lO atld that this cdltien 

has gone from had to w^rse oi-er and has mExoduced 

Mine original blimders cisewhere s.rr. ipvot nEporiti^J. 
It is much easier to get bluiiders Into a Icxicuii than to 
gcl th^ OUT again; therefore 1 hope that 3II who notice 
such (hjngt will communicate them to Dr. P. Maas, who 
MU at the Glarendon Press lo teccive them—indeed, I think 
It their bounden duty to do so, for the more coots who lend 
a hand in skimniiog this broth the better it will be. 

The new editiaa contains vastly more than its prede¬ 
cessor^ lirgtly owing lo the accretion of new words from 
pap^rtf and in spite of rieoious compression (which occas^ 
tonally delay's one in iWlng the required entry) h nearly 
dircc hundred pages longer. Those M iis who must have 
it constantly at band heard with dismay that it was 10 be 
in two volumes. For the benefit of others 1 record that I 
have bound the Addcndji in one slim, and the rest in 
one SEout, vqlume, and have found the latter not appreciably 
more cumbersnnie ihun ed. 8. A. S. Fi G. 

Scholia Platomc& contulerunt atquo invostlgnvo- 
xunt F. D, AIMuii <1. Sumiat, C. P. Packer J 
Q iTiTiia roct^gmta pmnlatiqiia indJelBusmio in— 
fltructa odidit. By G_ €. Ga£E?(E. Pp, xtu ^ 569. 
Havcrlbrd, Pcnti.; Americaii, Pbiiologicai .Association* 
1^38. S4-OQ- 

In lus prerace the ediEor sets Out fully the various sourcs 
of the scholia on Platq and tbc story of their cdlkctinu, 
leading up to those moflt recent labours of F. D. Al\tnp 
Jr Burnet and C. P, Parker upon which the present 
lication is based. He treats in detail the work and cwlec- 
tton of Arethas, and discussrs Jaler contributions lo the 
corpus and the bearing of variants in the scliolia uf»n 
the lelatiatu between manuscripEs. In die text, the ic&dm 
rvlerd are fol towed by (hose of Arcthiis set out in a separate 
section. The footnoles pve not anly variant readings but 
copious parallels and illuitrative matter frtiwn the lexica 
and other sources. There are hill indexes of proper oamet 
^d qf words. I'his bare inventory of contents ii the fa»t 
iddicBtiqo that can be given of the importance and value 
of this monumental valume, which wdll be indispensable to 
stude nts o f Plato. It may be added that the printing and 
arrangeTncnl are clear and spacious, making the book in 
this respect a model for works of reference. Dr. Creese 
has made an outstanding eontributiqn to Hcltcnlc studla. 

D.T, 

^PlAto^a Law qE in It* flalation to Gmnk 

Lulw. By Gt.EKS R. MoftRow* Pp, 5 40. Urbana- 
Universi^ qf tllinC^ Pftss* Iggg. |i .50. 

T¥j if.*'” iniereiiing treatise, cmKKiving full research in 
a ficid hlthefto unexploreeli- IHato'^i Lreatmeut of slai'cry 
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in the U analysed undrr vanmi htada, and at 

pcini all poMiblc comparUan is made whh known Gnf^k 
law, or* in the frequent lack of such knowledge, with Creek 
pracikc aj it may be inferred rrcrni literature. The dual 
aspect oF the slave in PlatoV treatment f* bath a powewion 
and a rudimcniiii>' legal peisun 1 k cEcarly brought out; 

K> is the inewrapabte fact that Plato (in the cKpticitly 
and constantly^ In the also by impEcation} not 

only accepts but approves riaiiXr^ as an uutitudon com- 
spondlng to a natural grading in human capacity^ ^d 
worth. HU law of slavery is found to be * an adaptation 
of positive Greek iaw,^ showing certain innovatioiis, some 
of which ntay (it is suggtfiicd) traced to his des 4 re to 
nrtivc the mtrpici v^ikw of nn earlier Aihetvs. _ The author s 
judicious use of evidence^ and hit objective attitudc^rangh- 
ouu contribute lo mAkc the book a vaTuahlc enrichmc^ of 
Greek studies. 

Th* Tliaory o! Motion in Plato'^ I.afar Dialogues. 
ByJ. B. SivFifP, Pp. XV 4 1 ^ 3 ^ Gambridfe: Umver- 
sitv' Press, 1943. si- ... , 

Thb treatise, the Ulcsi volume in ‘ C^sbndgc Classical 
Studies,^ examines the prc-Soeratic originsj and the emefg- 
ence in the kter dialogue?, of Plato's theory of a Moving 
Cause. The studv cuhntrtaEes of course m the Tiraar^p 
and Mr. Sketnp has ihrOwTl valuable light both on the 
phy'sical implicallofts of that dialogue and on ilS mcta.’r 
physical meaning. In the laEtcr cotmcxion., he pOatulatR 
as Plato's S«iS5 fimr the Farma and the 
creates the world-soul and the and thus sets Uic 

cosmic proecs* in motion- Aristotle's statement that Plaio 
neglected the is partly explained^ he iJiuiki, 

by the ' gap ' which remains at the point of the causauon 
of particuiar The least satisfying part of >^i 

Skemp's exposirion is hts tratment of which he 

sayi in liis inirnduEtion [p^ xii) " WC shall finn is a power 
of the psychic orderIn Chapter _\' I its function, in 
□hv'sical motion U ihnroughly eKarnined* but tts meia- 
physica.! status remains obdcurCp though we are told on 
p, T 11 that ^ the prc-cosmic TT^CriKairfvn ■otrfa and the 
of the bodies are as nitiniate as the 1 he 

book hau a short bibliography and_ an index of piiswgcs 
cited; a gcffecral index would have increased its UMfumesa 
for reference. 

Flato^H Method ot Dialectic, fly Juwtfs 

Trans, and Ed, P-J - Allan* aliii -r 1 7 °- Oxford: 

Glarcodon Fnc», igqti. lo?* 6d. 

This volume presents^ in a most readable verson aim 
with a helpful intxEiducuon* a collccriciii of Stencers 
on FLalonic problems; the chief of that is an eSM-y cnUlSed 
"The Litjcrafy form and Philosophic Content of the 
Platonic Dialogue." Some nf the shorter papers are of 
considerable intcreat, particubrly a nntc on Plato's relation 
to Democritus- Es'cn with such assisiajice from the tranv- 
lator ami cdiior, the Bngluh reader will probably find 
Stcnwl's argument at many points obscure; but hu writ 
is full of tuggeslit'e points. He boLds to the view 01 ^an 
earlier (Socratic) and a later {revised) theoij'* and inJW 
on the subitanual being of the Ideas; he linds the i^thcM 
of &ialpKns all-unponant m the dcvcloprtwnt of Plato s 
theory' of knowled^. TTic book is emic for ituden^ or 
Plato lo possess and pondtr. H. H ^ 

Plato'■ Earlier Dialjactie. By Hiciiard KoaLSSON- Pp. 
viii + New York: Cornell University Pros* 

London: Humphrey Milford, lQ 4 i* tflj. 

In ihi^ study nf the IdgiE^al basis of Flato^s earli^ thought* 
the author Loiula on the historical and cvolultonaiy apy 
□roachi and makes a cJosc Kcammation of th^_ actual 
ranguage of the dialogues and its precue 
After chapters on braywyA Socnitic defim- 

linn we pass lo a partlculirly useful treatment w ™ 
method of hypothesis. With special rtTmilcc to the 
Phufth and NipuMu, In a long discusxLOfl of the upward 
path * in R^Pifhik VI and Vll. the process is explain^ « 
thoroughgoing elcncbus* which ■" culmit^ts m mini- 
riofix* The auuiieikkti between the similes of the Sun, ine 
Line and the Cave u incfuHy worked out^ and ^ 

examined in dciaiL with ipccLal reference to the niathc- 
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matkoi method. In a final chapter on Plato's thei^ and 
practice of analogy and imagery^ his inctnisistencies and 
his l^hiJ of fancy arc gitnen due weight as producing 
certain * incobcrenccs " in the woi'k. of the middle period. 
This is a valuable book,_espcrj 4 illy perhaps in its bearing 
on the study cf Rcpiihlk VI and VJLl. 

D+ T * 

Pbilodoxxiua I on BidathndB of InJanfenCd. Edi ted, with 
translation and commcnnir>% b>^ Philip Ho^VaRO De. 
Lacv and Estellf. Allek Df Lact. Pp. aao; pi. 1. 
Philoddphia: .\merican Pliilological Awdarion, 1941. 

The f£r<mlaneaii papyreii containing Philodemus* Ircat- 
isc known as rkpl Iriaouetuv has been edited on the basis 
of phoiOAiftts of the Oxford copy^ and is here furnished 
with a parallel (raniladoti of all but the most fragmentary 
passages. Introduetory cbopiers deal with the UXe and 
work of Philodcmus and with the contrails and criiicbm of 
ihSs particular wOtk. In further sccdoni the Epicurean 
empIHckm is scudied—its sources, iw des^eiopment and its 
csercise in controrersy with Htoici and ^cpties, A hiblio- 
graphy of the HcTcuEanean papyri Is appended The 
editors have built wdl upon the ifoundauons laid by 
Gomperi and Fhllippson; the transLatiou is failhful and 
readable^ and both the explanatory noEa and the supple^ 
iticfHary chapters contain much that is valuable for the 
study of Eplcureaitiaia in the Roman period* ^ ^ 

Philo and th* OrtU Law 1 tha PMionic latoeprata- 
tlou of Biblical Law in Rolation to th .4 
t iring. HalaJeah, By Sahuel Km^tiv, Pp. xiv 4 - 292 
Clombridge, Mau.; Harvard University' Frna. Lon^ 
don : Humphrey Milford, ] ^2. 3 CJ. 

Tin? book may be described as an attempt lo assess 
pan of the Jewish clement in Philo at difiinet fmm his 
debt to Hellenism. Three sources have been suggnted 
for much of the Ergat iradltlon in his wurksj namely, Greek 
and Roman jurisprudence, PalcsUiuan Halakah and the 
decisions of Jewish courts lU £g>'pE. Wliilc Professor Belkin 
is far front denying any contribution from the oilier two 
sourccaj he argues that m the main Philo's legal statements 
are based on ihe PblearinJan Halakah. Chapter [ states 
Ibc problem, Chapter 11 invcatigatei the terminology’ of 
the &al Law in Philo and hia knowledge of Ke^w, and 
Chaplets UI-X examuie tlic legal evidence tn detail. 
Apart froin its virtues of clarity and arrangement, the 
studv is partleularly v^uable as 1 :^ng made from, a careful 
knowledge of the Patcsiioian evidence, a knowl«igc fre¬ 
quently laekiog in expositions of Pldlo. Ip cmc potlil 
Ptorewor BclkJtL'l argumenu mighL bo qu»tioned- He 
maJniains that, brtidc using the LXX, Philo shows a know¬ 
ledge of the Hebrew original of the Law. But this apparcni 
knowledge of the Hebitrw may be explained otherwise. 
It U probable that on Occasion she text of Philo's quotations 
from the Law in Cohn and Wetidlard nepreicnt a ccrroctcd 
icxt, and the text that Philo quoted u lo be found in the 
readings of the apparatus criticuB which diverge froni later 
LXX tiandards. It may be that the real text of there 
passage* sometimeJ accounts for Philo^s agreement in his 
cxpcaitiult with the Hebrew. Purther^ though as early os 
the Creek version of the Pcniateuch there w as a tradiuonal 
exegesis of the i.Aw, Professor Belkin does not allow for 
Lhc existence of this exegesis in Philo's time and for iu 
inllueitce on hia explanntlans* ereu ’when they arc contrary 
to his text of lhc Law. It might be wiahed Ihat m this 
connexion Professor Belkin hsd given more weight TO Dr^ 
GoodenOiigh's words qunlcd in a note on pp. 35 “^. How- 
(iver, this docs not detract from the general value of the 
book, which ca,n be highly conmiended for its trcatmcni of 


its theme. 


G. D. KlUPATTLlCJt 


Aoschylus in bis Styl* : a Study in Lno^age wid 

FarfroioaUty^ By W-B. STWfPORP. Pp- i+7- 

Jm t Press. Oxford: B. H. Slackwclh 1942- 

loi. 6d- 

ProfefflOT Stanford has followed bis earlier mmlts on 
AftCapf^oT and djnii|ia(7 with this admirahle liEtle bookp 
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which he €z\h ‘ A Siudy in Lan^iagc Fersonaliiy/ 
Perhaps \var-iiii3c rcstrictiiHis made an indeK Socorum 
impcamblcj though this TAxmld have been mOil valuabJe 
Tor reference wJicrL ^^ading Aeschylus. ^ Drastic ahridge- 
menta* arc nicntioin«l+ and perhaffi precluded a fuller 
treatmcrii of Aeschylua' relaiScin TO Phryn^Eihus and other 
[ragedians. T^ic compaHson of Acschylui^ to El Creco 
and Sophocirt lO Leonard^ is just, but in llm JcHimal at 
any rate (he rmewer may be allowed to sugiccst that to 
equate tht series Phry-TuchuS-AjMChyliiS-^phocles with 
eitiirr ^\e^na-Olymp3a-PartliciiDn or Euphitnuya-^leo- 
phradcs ptr.-Achl1l« ptr, would ha^'c bi^n even more 
pertinent and instructive. But this w the best book on 
xVeschyliu.^ style that haa so Car appeared in EngSid^^ and 
a dctajled account of his borrowings from other 
authors, his choace o£ words, and his imagery. Although 
the detaihi arc alt jjivert, 05 the title sayiSj the book U not 
only a study in lan^ua^^ but a ^tudy in personahty as 
revealed ill languasCx and therefore tells ui not only mrore 
about .Aeschylus^ hut aLio more about Aeschylus 

himself. T. B, L, W. 

Aasohylua and Athens : a Study in the Snoial 
Origins of fjr»ek Tragedy. George Thomson. 
Fp r xii -!- ; pi. 1 + 3 maps and 9 teat ligs. Loei- 

don; Ijawrcncc & yVi^iarti i^t^ air. 

Professor Ccorti^ Thomson introduces this moat con- 
trov'ersial book by wTiting^ ' This is an aiEempt to relnter- 

i iret the plays of AeichyltisT on which 1 have been working 
br many li’iars, in the li^ht of the general n'olutEou of 
Greek society and in parucular Utc Iransition fmiu tribal 
socicky^ to the state. The range is of course so wide that^ 1 
should have been glad to spend more time On it, biJt in 
the immediate future researeh U likely to be difEctdi^ nnd 
therefore I ha'^T decided to pubibh it without delay' 
(Frefacen p. vii,^ dated September, Many of iu 

condusions are admittedly pnwisionai, but ii is hoped 
* that It will help to convince classical scholars of the need 
for a new approach to their problems ' (the advertisement 
on the dust-cover). 

It U only fair to remember these sEatements,, and lo 
assume that the book h not quite a dcTmilivr publication. 
It is very much better to have it m it ii than not Eo ha'vc 
it at all, nr not Ibr several years ^ and allowtUlces sholild 
be made^ if much k asserted'with only hast)' prooL Apart 
from many nscellcni treatments in it of parts of its large 
subjects the reference of Gmk 'Fr^edy to its wider cem- 
text, and some acniEc mtuitiaiu which originated the book, 
ought to be of high ultimate value. The chmger is diat in 
the meantime as much harm as may be done. 

The book is based on Manebt ajaumptions and on 
certain theorie? of anthropology and pjjj'oholpgy which 
cohere with the economic and materialkiiliiC philosophy of 
history. In branches of science the best modem 

authority b saicetimea fcriciudy challenged. The Greeks 
and ibeif ancesEort are coneds-ed to have dm'doped from 
a * priiniliVC horde,’ through phases of * primitive com- 
oiuntsm/ ^ group mniriagc/ and matfllmear iEUtituUonst to 
a fysiem of sharply antagonisde economic clftssea, and to a 
cultural order in which toicmism, the central cult of 
iniliation at the Men's House, and eonnccted pmcliccl and 
bcllei^ had left not only tracca, but structural lines. Slrau^ht 
and sample directions for this dcvelopmcrit arc sought; 
and there ii a itroog tendency' to treat as purely economic 
whaEcver haJ an economic tupect. 

There are thus two main risks of erroc, Otic in the major 
premiss—that is, the matcriaiisdc scheme of human history 
in which .Athens and Acichylus are set—and the other in 
niinor premisses^ in which mdividual facts are identified 
as having b certain place and cemin rclaEionships in the 
univmaL schtmc. Many will think that the fEifEiicr rUk 
is the more Scfiouix on the ground that h dcuial of God^ 
of the WHil, arid of a large p^t of the wcholojjpcal know- 
ledge now available, rtatricu any discussion of Greek 
poctrv. 'Die other risk will also seem serious. It is pre- 
ranoui to identify the cultural siages amoni^ the Greets, at 
any historiniUy fixed time, wiEh sinaes idcntilied as generally 
encountered ill ihc anihropoEi^cai matrriaL The Greeki 
□f hisEory may have left similar sEagn Ixhind, but very' 
[emmeLVf and the mten^ening complicnticindi, with much 


interaction between group at difTerent levels of progress, 
reduce the proEubiliiy of inferences, even if the universality 
of cultural sequencc5^ with details generally rcturreni, 
were better cstablLdicd than it is^ Thus totemism. Still a 
very obscure subject, Is not yet proved to have existed in 
Greece^ though 1 mutt admit that PrufeaSOr Thomson has 
made iE secEl] much more probable. Again, it is not 
certain that purely matrilinear institutions OCCUT any- 
wIktc; and tnough in parts of Greece itroiig tuairiluiear 
induences undoubtedly once existed, there are plenty of 
doubts about limes arid places. Inillaliaru in many parts 
of the world have strun;^ similarities. But there are abo 
div'ersltioL, and a universal pattern is hard to eatabiish 
with any but the slinplest detail; even iu a narrow con- 
icxrj such as On Qie MaJckulan islands recentlv described 
by Mr. ^ohn La>'ard, the complications are hard to thread; 
and it is dangerous to classify deraiU of Greek riie within 
a wider patlem which itself is varyiogly certain in dilfcrcni 
pirti of the world. Greece had economic forces^ but the 
theory of tliEur total and exclusive conEro], in Gjrecce or 
an™bcre else, is not the kind of theory likely to be per¬ 
manent, even if Je were Enoch more generally accepted 
than it Is. Human choice retains its m^^-sterics, and many 
suspect with Ber^n that * Ja uu € I *; 

and, even if it would be unfair to add iliat ihc Amnta 
never had an Aeschylus, though they had econofnic laws^ 
lEi is scarcely unfair to see grave risk In thus lixing, or 
removing, ihe limits of ccanomie eontrol in Antkiuity. 
The relation of poetry, especially tragic pOcEryV la current 
fact, pdiitical, economic, or otherj is an important problem, 
and Frnfessor lliomson deserves gratefulness for approach¬ 
ing it so boldly. But it cannot be solved on his too simple 
formula. Aeschylus, like the MolraS, FcOtncllieUs, the 
Orphifs., Anaximander, Pythagoras^ and other personalities 
who are econLOTnlcally interpreted in the book, may have 
taken shapes and tcnsiocLs from econoEnic, among Other, 
phcnomciiai but that is only a little of il. Faltems anti 
symboU go deeper than that. 

Yet Professor Tliomson hai probably seen with acute 
intuition, and boMly said, much that others have suspected 
but for lack of proof forborne to and of this much 

may turn out to be true. To some extent this mighi be 
said of his identiiicatioEi in Greece of the iniliatlon i^ttem 
of the Men's liausc^ with its emphasis at every stage of 
life OEl the ritual inlention of rebirth. Here I think’that 
he is miLcIi more right than wTong, though the pattern is 
fragmentary in Greece and the place of details oficn 
nb^ure. The traces af the pattern in the Dorian educa¬ 
tion of Crete and !iparja arc eficctively demoniCratcd. 
The parallels are not so close for the Bleusiniap but they 
alfer considerable probability, ffere help might liave been 
derived from Spetser; a reference to Zijoet^ul would have 
CDirecled the imerpretatinn of -nXrrt^p which means the 
COmpletioTii ot any ob^vaoce,^ and U not peculiarly applic¬ 
able 1i> itiit^Eions, a 5 beblg a cornpleticm of the pciSOnaUty 
□r of anything flic; and Korte's recent arguments^ that at 
the Elcusinia tile preservation botli of the community and 
of Ehe individual soul were imended, might have been 
COnsidcrcd+ Fur the Olympic Festival the parallels again 
haso some ibrcc, and here the laic Professor Comford's 
fine reconsinicdon is well developed^ On Diony^lac cult 
the indenfilicationS are iriDrc speculative. The account of 
dithyiamb is not vcr>^ sa tkfactori.% and forces the r.idence. 
Here and dscwhcre some Greek words are overboldly 
explained^ and perhaps a more sciendhc and compre¬ 
hensive crttiqiie of myLh might be desired. ITibscutic 
orgies, dith^Tamb;, Acre«Ai3eu« and comparable pmcEicci, 
and the Attic Dionysia cannot yet be clearly related in A 
siiigle unit)’i here Ziegler's article on tragotiija in R£ 
nrjght US^Lilly have been died, especially for his aC-Cnnnt 
of the distinction between the Aristotelian tradition of 
iraRic origins^ and the Kelicnistic tratliiioo represenicd by 
Horace. ProfesstFr Thcinisofi vmUS v^cry well on AiislOlle, 
but he k succesafuJ in vindicating j\Ti5totle's vrrdon of 
tragic origini than in his very progresnv'e explanation of 
*4&5jxnY, on which^ however, he might have cited Dr+J. 
Tale, '^e later pari of the book k uiainiy an exposition 
of individual tragedira. It is of great value and menu 
and the treatment of the Ele^tra q-f Sophocla desers-^ 
special praue. 
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On the whole, in ipite of what loot like dBiortiM and 
hasiy ar^mncivtf in the Kfviec of Oie maicrialwt theury m 
hiitorv, book either aebirvea, or smw to con- 

Sldcrablr advaima in tnow'Sedger iVmotflg them U a new 
chincc to nsem the swndp hui ob^redp pam of lomc ol 
Ridgcrway'i views; he too faUed m arpunentatton wh^ 
he succeeded in inmiiion. Such teaufti arc oEfenM by 
*omc new and illuminating pirallfls from inbal inititnuom, 
relevant lo the rise of tragedy but hi^erto allied lo 
it, ^Ve mav yet conae to undcriiand how both uionymi 
and the revered dead made their contributicin, 

\ book can lumve the Taulti proent m AfS£hjtus 
Alfum. Beneath much that Is mucwmd there m ^ acute 
tKiwer to »ee. And there are secure results which in better 
mnes couM have filled a better, if smal^* book. May we 
F«1 glad i-n the hope that, fully according to the nil^ ot 
Eok^i it vdU work diaJectridallvj challengi^ kU annihesis 
tnio cjdstcncc, and inft^ng much that will help the cul- 
.niMring lyfilltesis thal B to br? ^ ^ 

The Poopl* of Arittophanos : a Sociology of Old 
Attio Comady^ By V, KiiftEN-Bftfcc. Pp- 3«Ja -fc- 
pL ig, Oxford; Blackwell, 1943 . 75^- , 

It is surprising that there hAf not bcm mOM intcracpan 
between the study of Kjcial history and that of drama, m 
particular of comedy. value of comedy as a 

to the social hutomn can be direct; since tl concentra^ 
UKMI a side of man^s nature which is not notmal y 
hut which ii none the less important- Indirectly 
value is great the fact that the a^enre at a cer^o 6^c 
laughed at a certain thing piwida a guide 1;^= 
within which tinrt' thoughi, Sumlarty» for 
critic, the tecrcaiiofi of the baefegrtmnd ^ a emfiedy u a 
uecessarv part (though only a part) of his r^kn sin^ a 
g^STd^l^f the su^iai ride of c^y B 
topical. The Sack of a>openit£01l between these ^ 
btWiches of fichoiain^bip is all the surprising m die 

sphere of Old Attic Comedy, As an art form, ihu comeay 
is at Ofiec a dr ^iiuetwrt and a remA^tf df rwaiurj^ 

runsegueoUy for ihe s«Lal hmorkn ii ^ 

deal of evidence about a period for which oth^ fvid^ix l 
none loo ffreah whilst for the critic it raiS« a 
leins W hieh esm only be answK^ by refemicc 
Thu., ttic of Dr. Ehprrterg = 

•• 'Itw People of Artstophanes is very 
be UnpertiAmt lo criticise it a. a Mmrk of sc ® 'Pi 
Suering a sure course between the daiigeran ih^ ol 
dinmatTc convention and BcafjSeration. il U an 
cDlleciion of all Ihe evidence in Amtophan» and Eup^ 
leRaidimr the sodal life of the peOpSe With whom lhc> wm 
dt^iniF.' The arrangetnenl of the evidence i« also, on the 
whole, good; Lhongli in ihii connccdon it ii unEortunaic 
that the conunuLiy of the book H impaued by the incor* 
poraliqn of ihc leferenca ifilo ihc teat. 

Ncvcrtbeless. in spite of the vrty 
fhSch Dr, Ehrenbeig has handled his maicnal, U is 


TO see entartly whal^^he intended to achi^c by 

his study within the limiB which he has chosen, . 

it the rather ambiguoui sub-titJc of ** A „ 

Attic Cooicdy," \Miicbcvcr way ihu is ^^erprclods ^ 

feels lhat he has fallen between t™ rtoob; if it « 

as a baekground to the Old Atuc Gam^yx^ thea ti uff 

very much from ihc absence of co-^^nation 9 ^ 

•* evidenee, ccrumk^ numiimatie and lliat of msermtw™; 

' U is obviously irnpOKlble lo create the ba^kgrOUP * 
wholly from X. Similarly^ ihe absence of 
wilh other evidence seriously affects the i^aliduy ™ 
judgemenls in the hook from the point of 
social bbtoflan. The feeling rcmaini ihii the valu^l 
Dr. Ehmibcrtf’s book is ralhef « a aptirce-book lor a^e 
funirc study e%cr of Aeiilophanes, or of the ™ial « 
hfth'centtiry Athens; as a water-colour Study for a oroaa 
canvai Still to be painted, H R L 

Politics, FismniM and Consotmaacee- A Study oi 
the RelaUotui botwoan Futitios Mid Finance in 
tho Axiciftnt T^orM with SpacUl 
to tha Coosequonces o( Soimd ahd Upaoutid 
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FoliciCB (Karv^jd Eeondmic Studies, V^oL LXV)* 

By C-J. Bullock, Fp, vilH- 21 a, Cambridge, = 
Harvard L'nivenity Press, London; ’Humphrey Mil¬ 
ford, 1939. los. Sif. , , , r r V 

It has become, during the last decades, aCmmt a fMhion 
arnong eoonoousts 10 write from time to tinw books on 
ihe niuhiems of ancient economics, %'c^ icw of these 
books have been successful or even useful—with the one 
exception of Ma,v Webcr^i works. Even the full«t 

command of Ihe facts and laws of mpdern ecoruHnid 
umially proved 10 be a poor guide, especially when it was 
supported fey only a alight knowledge pf the modem 
literature on ancient history, and an mim slighter acquaint¬ 
ance with the ancient sourcci, 'ffeis exactly h the caise 
with the book which the EmeritcEi Professof of f^cmpimcs 
at Harv-ard has written as ihe fint eonirihutkm on ^tujuiiy 
among the Harv ard Economic Studies, M t^ tUie mdi- 
cales it Is a mixture of puhiical historji'' and the history ot 
finance. The runner U treated in a very lupeifidal Md 
entirely derivativE manner, without any really new htw 
of approBch: the latter produces a number of g^cn^ljsa- 
tions moat of wliich are based upon uiicrty insuSicient 
evidence and a generous neglect of chronolctf^. 

The Eral two chantm deal with Egv-pt, As^jia, Baby¬ 
lonia, and Israel. In all these countnes, and 
the 18th Egyptian dynastv (what about the rath?). Fro- 
fesor Bullock diseovefj a * law * of dmclopm^i Bccordii^ 

TD which the height of power (Tlmtn™is lip u followrf 
by the bright of puu^nihccnrc (Amenhoicp III)f ^™*^h 
turn brings about fmancial distress and chus general decline, 
Ev™ If inie, this rather trivial dieory is far fruen cov'cnnK 
the fliscntLal facts; lo prove tllia, we need only point out 
that the reprcseuiad^'c of the last stage is the famous 
Akhcnaton/ihc highly rehned founder of a n^ rebgion, 
Bullock, hovm-er, e^-en atiribuics [lie alleged dewlopmenl 
of ihe other Eastern kingdoms to direct E^puan mliucnce 
and to a sorl of imemational myal code. 

In Fcrtiaand Lvdia (Ch- III) the author finds a different 
kind of financial policy t of accumulaimn of irwure 
and of sound cxpcndllUfe, His charactensation 04 Iftc 
shopkewr' Dftrius (Herod. Ill, 89) is interi^tinp, but 
the general picture and the fundamental antithesis between 
the two tvpes are unconvincing. 

Greek finance is dcah with in three chaplei^^ which 
am characterised by light-hearted gcncralisatiom ernhraemg 
cvcr%' age from HcFtncr to [he third c^tury b-c-, but cun- 
tain at the same time a fmv more detailed paragra^ of 
more or le« sound itasoriing^ r,J,, on the finance Ol the 
tSTants, on and lUurgies, on iJcmoBtheits [afpeiw- 

ioK on \V- JaegCT^s book). The d«cnpuon of Athenian 
di^ocracy on ihc whole runs on famuiar lm«, ei-cn m 
some of su errors and misjudgementi, l"bc author seems 
to realise that in ovewtrcHing the general! importance ^ 
finance he ii one-rided and mutaken. He writes (p, [48) 
about democratic Athcni : ‘ Her misfortunes otight noi to 
be attributed primarily, still less exclusively, l£> umOund 
finance. On the other hand, the strength ihc city and 
its srfcat recuperative power were not due 10 ^^ind 
finance . - &it thiJ cxcellcilt statement IS not reflcctod 

Ld the general trend of the book, ' 1 /-xu 

The last chapter deals With Two Comnncrcial OU- 
BaJchics." Both in die depretiation of Clarthiige and the 
of Rhodes oue-ddej gencrahsaticrfa arc even more 
produtninanl than elsewhere- ^ 

ToactarH' Fay In Ancient Greece, By C, A-FoRa^- 
Pp, 60* Lincolm Nebraska: UnlsTrsity of Nebraska 

ptcM, 194a- 

This is a pleasant cssav on an interesting mmra, :>tart- 
inn froni the Unlaicd aivd uncertain example of C^arood^ 
1 ^ on public teaching, Mr. Fofb« deals carefully With 
our evidence throughout ihc centunes- The lophisii, the 
orators, the philcnophera, the elementary teasers and 
eremin^siid, the tcichm of special suhjecu, and _ihe univer¬ 
sity don^al! have ihcir tnra- In ihort, this leadable 
booklet pmvtdca a good iuri-ey of eur knowledge, but there 
Jt flopa, No attempt ii made to coni|xarc educasmn^ fed 
with the caminiljs of other people and the cost of liv ings 
Next tn nothing therefore U said about the moit interesting^ 

H 
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Lhu^h iBost dLSoilt, quadoiij tKat of she ccortomir and 
social Atandjng of the dincrcut grou|M of teschm during 
me vanoui pcjiocb of Greek dvififaLian. 

V. E. 

The GrMk Citj from ALescander to Justiiilsm. By 
^ H. M. Pp. X + 3,93, Oxford : Ciarcitdi}ii 

Ptws, 1^, £1 r/. 

Mr. JcKica’ imxnumezilaL work dcaen-e» lomething belter 
thaji the short and belated rev iet^' which by fbree ofclttum- 
Ilan^ is all tbai the piwni WTitcr can five. It will not be 
possible to discuss Iht boot in detail, but only to sliess a few 
unporiani fcatores. 

The most obvioits b what may he calkd Ibe architcs!tiire 
of the book. Mr, Jones rightly grou^Kt hh enormous mass 
or ntBrerji^ under n^emaiic headings^ but Itb ^ding 
pnncjple u ihc historical dekdopmeni of the ddea of the 
Near Last as parts of the Hellcnid^ic kingdonUp the Roman 
and the JS^Tandne empire). On the solid foiindaiions, 
laid by hia previous hook (TlW Ci/kf s/ iht MASirm Rorrmn 
And represented here by the W section 
^ Ctfy], ihiee larsc pillars arise (Part 
ll-IV) which carry the oovcriiig roof (Part V). The 
pdla^ are fomgn policy, necessarily restricted to the 
Rrlaiions irtih ihf Sit^ain^ the coostitUClOnal aspect^ called 
Pfffifkt, and the activities of the cidcs, uniled under 
the heading Civil The roof is perhaps a little light 

for the heavy substmeture. L'tider the litTe T/v AtMn:*- 
Crfythe econDinrcT political afid culEuraJ tmparf- 
once of the citiej a disoused. with rraults hardly in aewfd- 
auce with the true staiemeiit that * the hbiory of Greco- 
Romao chilbaLon h the history of the cities", 'flie 
architCTi. while erectii^ his large and imposing building, 
was HHind ID real ise that his materials were partly not of the 
bwt; ^thiis, it «tnis, he had grown slightly dUappoioicd 
when he cwe to apply his hnkhing louche), with me result 
that he faiU Ih some decree to g\vc due credit to the ochieie- 
ment) of the cities. 

Xcither tbe cconorniir nor the cultural importance qf 
many diio is suffiriendy tmphasbod; the retnarki on 
liieT^iure ^ inadequate; ahd aichitecturo at a source of 
social ct'idcnce ii hardly fTcpIoited. An interesting cxiint 
IS ihe survjLval of the nadve lao^gej, * The diffc™^ in 
language hetween the urban ansiocracy and Ihe pcasanlrv 
imphe a deep mkurai clea^^ge \ but both b prejSmsdau 
aord Ghristiati Lmies the separation of town and country was 
at Icajt Mrtly cojtntWiliiled by JButui! rebmouf in/tuence, 
W e need think onkof die gwat' Eaiiern ’ city oT the We«. 
^rtlia^, to nealiM how strong eneti after ihe complete 
destruction uf a hellenued city the spiirtuaJ and pn>bnb]y 
the biDlogical infliicnM of the native elcnie&t temnined. 

I he whole problem Kcna not quite »kiecl by iimtiiw that 
an artiioerar>' of poTuitic landowncn and a luxury trade 
Whjeh WTd this c Iasi Here alone leipofuibic for the wealth 
and civil tution of Ihe cilies, and that the lower urban 
dasK* and eapecially the caimtr>-.tide had hardly anv 
ihare m ihn. J 'J 

It b an mioi'able feature of the book that time and 
again Ihe author, though clad in ihc full amuHir of his 
stupendous md auilen; jeholarsbip, internipb his sober 
and maitcr^of’facC story by short tltuimna tlng lemarb oTa 
rnciie pom^ tharactef which sameliines, though not 
always, imkl^ly emphaabe dedsive facts, I gbe a few 
aamples. A^ni^ a, the ‘champion* or even 
apostle of Helknurd has been proved for some time 
past IP iK # aiuch loo ample fonmtla. But the policy of 
most of hiS is well cbaracicriBcd, Ihe 

l^kgrmind of ,rVntipchiis Elpiphanc)' policy ducIoi«d, and 
th* sUKtaUM made that dyimstic c^vn^us ‘mark the 
gram of a charier of autonomyThe work of the liin^, 
liowever, was less imporiant than u generally tunuiDcd^ 
dm motive fotcc which produced the vast majorilv of 
Citim of the Emi was the ambitiort of the rwtite iimier 
Class m ^opt the Greek way ef life ’-.undoubtedly a ^t 
nunaikabk statist. The changing part played by 
demacracy n Well mnted out. and it is lueful 10 lea™ that 
the imvMege of iiuj tfgiilci ah never meant teal autonomy 
but Ugh I af reIf-™vtrtinirCDt under ji cuastiiiitlon 

which RUghi be impsed by Rome Aa carlv os bv chc 
begmniii^ of the lecond century b,c. * the Ittin'ckWracy 


CAins to be uratcred down %o thai it mc4ni liitk more than 
corntitulitmal republican government'. What a decline 
m the political energy of the Greek t iiitt is wimeraed by the 
fact that the emptron' ' chief anxiety was to 

galvanuc them, imo activity *] Anothei-mierestiiig aspect 
of this development was the rise and decay nf the Curial 
Claii d4nmg later empire. The e^ehaicg originallv 
ff* Ini-cntion, spread almost everywhere, * aj a 

ktnd univmlty traming for die som of the weLUtO-do '. 
Thi) ts certainly a inorc appropriate interpreEatign ihan 
that of the Glonyriail os art * tnlctTLacEofLal trade 

union *, Meal important for the undenrandtng of the 
dcveLopmcnt of ihe Latec Roman Empire \i that ^ neith^ 
in the bureaucracy imr in the army dkl any true imperial 
IpTilty emerge. ., , Tlie Kudment of civic loyally was, on 
hand^ d^p and strong. . . . Civic patriotrxiTi 
died from manition, and as it died the machiaerv of local 
govemmciit began to run down '. 

As these quotfitiuns indicate the bool! Is written in a cleir 
and stv'k* It u in fact interesting throughout^ 

thia in itself w a remarkable achievement^ jf one con- 
rideri the tremendous amount of detailed facu that had to 
DC usedj and the dreary' nature of much of the evidcnceT 
particularly ihe mnunwrabic monorouQui irucrIptiDm. 
Fhe re^r u led by a smooth path, smoother indeed than 
Js justified by the character of the sources and problems. 

1 ftere IS a certain danger in thu—a danger'which is incrcpaed 
by the fact that in the cxEeiisive nates most of the lourees 
are bui very Jiltk uf the modem IJterature; only 

rarely u a disputable question dbctisred. Since there are, 
and alvraw will be, vety few people whewe knowdedge of the 
^bjcct is comparable to that of the author^ the book will 
be used. Icsfl as a basis for discussion than as a wo^k of 
reference. In most eaMS, however, Jona' sound 
judgment will serve thu purpose admirably. 

V. E. 

Attic Rad-FLgwfl Vaae-PaintarE. By J. D. Bcaaitcy. 

"T E Oxford; Clarendon, PrpBp 194^- 65). 

Thi) book Lt one of the nuMt remarkable feat* of schoLar- 
shtp ever iperformed; that la otnuoiis Id those who know 
Pmfenor B^aaleywork^ and have traced i e$ devclcpmcnt 
wni dr/ic Jbd-Jljptn Vasu in through 

KflsramiiHT and J> tiutr in Pcl/^^n^^ to this niaJcEtic v'dlume; 
Inere may,^ howev'cr^ be readers of the J^ouirtat who do not 
great the accomplishment is; if 
^ill tmagine lomcai^ who woi faced with the whole 
of Greek literature but only had authors" name* for half a 
docen works and then proceeded an gTOunds of style to 
create authcHs for all the stirvivai^ works^ they will havx 
some id« of what has been achieved. 

In thb b^ over r^^uoo .Athenian vases hare been 
assigned to their painters^ half as many o^ain as in 

published 10 yeafs ago. 'ITie new book 
n^ludes, besides the vast moss of ia.Ee SEXth-centiiry and 
fifth-century rcd-%ure vases^ Lhc block-figure wurk of the 
early rcd-fiigurc painEeHj ihe white^re>uiid vases of the 
fifth ccnEur>% and early fourth<mtur> red-hgure!. In Ibis 
way Burehors wort on white lekyihoi. Miss Haspels' work 
On lekyihoFp and tlohland^s work on laic .Attic red^figure 
have been absorbed inio tlic whole—absorbed but alio 
re-thought and where necessary re-modelled. 

, ^ R^rouping of llie poinlers in chapters and 

the brief note) tha t precede ihe fist of each painterT works 
make it pjBiibk ro trare die liwton- of Greek drawing 
ftoni the late to iIk earlj- foiirth centur}-. Siwh 

rcrc^ki a4 tboK rjilie the main linrs: ’ Phiotins’ fatest 
w ork IS coanecled with Myson and u> with ihc Par pahiter '; 

j »rlm pointer miio from the group of Butlivmkin 
a^ rtunluLi. TTie Providence painicr, Hcrmoium, and 
the AchJka painter were his pupit* ‘; ‘ The Villa Giulia 
pintcT belongs to the following *f Dmi* ’ ■ * pnlygnotm 
issues from tlic school of tlie NJobid painier ’: ‘ Ihe Gleo- 
ph^ pamlw belongs to the laie group of Polygnoius’; 

Ihc UtM painter was a pupil rf the Gleophun painter.' 
These guidi^ hints show tile way for anyone who will 
l^e s book and look up hb references to acccsaible 

pictures of the voK). 

nMMe who prefer a difTerent method of art sludy will 
find an admirable guide iti Dr. Paul JanibiUiai’s it^ex of 
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mythological Hibiccti; ihiA makes it possible w discmcr 
ho^' diffcreiit pamten painTcd tlie umc subkrt and the 
matrEial is rich enmigh to allow ceJiabJe cmclosEons aj to 
what fubjeets were popular m what years. 

A few notes of detail: the Mciton painter is now known 
by his name of Pstas and hU oeuvre has been greatly 
increased. Sotno vases pre\ioii.tly assigned to Enthymldet 
have now^ been giVetl to the CieOpliTades painter in his 
eailte&l perickd* A group of cups pTe\ioiBfy asiugned to 
the Panaltios painter has berti separated off Oi a proto- 
l^aniutian groupT but the pmaibllity of the PajiiulKft painter 
being Oncsimoft U still entertained. Dirpolder's Ldeiitifien' 
don of the Fbtoxeknu punter with the Fenthesilca paJriier 
is rejccled. A list is given of vases from the PenthesUea 
paialer's workshO'P on which tWD hands can be traced^ 

Now that this dehnitivc wart oti, rcd-fi|^c li complete, 
it is perhaps greedy to ask for more b^il it is to be hoped 
tJi at VroressoT Ecai icy"s already publbhed^ studies on Utack 
Figure vases arc the miclcus round ^vliich 'Attic fiEack- 
Fieuie Vasc-Painters ' is rapidly forming. 

* T. S, L. VV . 


Corpus Vnsorum Jkntiqriorum : U.S.A. faac. S* 
Fogg MuMum OJad Goll»ctioas. By 

C. H. Chase and M. Z. pFJUfiE. Pp-I tG = 
hridge, Mass.: liar.ard L'mvcrsiiy Ffess ILondon; 
Humphrey Milford)■ i.r- l \ ■ 

Paris ot both collodtJorts have already been publish^ m 
like C^ptts Hoppsii and Gallatin 'J. ^flkc new fascicule 
cotitain^ the rest- The lexi is careful and scholarly^ 
mOat of the pictures cleat aikd good t ihe backgrtHitlds, 
howeverj^ have been painted Pkit. and some of Uie phottJ- 
graplis have been taken from loo high a point. 1 du not 
repeat in my rcs-iew tlkt many valuable obscn^UCHis made 
by Dr. Amyx^ in his tjH^s 57 ^ 7 V Gallatin 

hair I do tkdt refer to _-lFtnV] since 

Miss Pease gives the references; in the Harvard lialf I do, 
for PnoE ChcLse waa not able to <^llOte the book, nor do all 
the Harvard s'-asca appear in my indcK, as tlic fascicule did- 
not reach me until the Iasi stage of prinking; moreover, 
some of the museu-m numbers have bc^ changed, 

Haomftl. Etrwscafip PJ. 6p in the rainc snde, 
Vatican 136 (Albizaati, pL 13) and Plkiladelphja (Hohaii 
fiatk T&m^-gr&ups, ph 5a, 17). FL 5 and 6, «c 
73. 03 - Fh 6 , 8 and Q, ^ 73 p 

Aitic bf. FI .9,4; imitation of the G riffin-bird Groupi to 
wliich Tubingen 1335 ^ c^noted by Chase, belongs, while 
Tul;^gcti D 34+ also- ttuoledj id rrlaled. PL lip 3 ’ *‘'L 
Toronto (Robinson, pL 5^3 * iir Ph i2p t: 
pL TET, pi. %i, 3; pL tSp 4? ph t2p 3: manner or 

lolloping of the Haunoti pa ikkteT+ PL 12, G, Bcldaiti painter. 
FI. 13 , ko; workstiop of the Athena and Boivdoui tumter!!. 
Alik rf. PI. 13: ARW 3 ^ 4 , no-, 18: the third deSTCO an 
Ic is a panther's hrutL PL 14; l»tc faJLovvef of ^usis, 
somewhat recalling the V'illa Giulia pahueT. FL l 5 i 
Splanvhnopt painxrr [ARW 9&J1 foot); much rrpainteo* 
PL tO, 1: d«r, 356, no. 3, FL e€, 3: 138^ ^to. 3E. 

FL 17. I : ARV. 968, lop. FL et. =’ ARW 5 i- 

FL T7, 4: ARy. 14 [, no* Fh p. 3t eslruodinary' 
jubjccti wretched ditiwingt but nodkitig moderrip aj m^ 

[ can sett except a Lille repainting of ihc fracture^ iRc 
old woman is not ‘ standing on a pcdeJtal decorated With 
volulcs '': khe block U this side nf her: on iip 3 snake; 
this iide of it, a pair of snakes. The man hold* a 
and whal looks like a bunch of grapes. The woRj^n holdi 
a purs* or JiiiEe bag in tier left hand, and m her right 
lomeihing imaL, uoL visible in the pholograph, according 
to Chase a flower, ITic tnakl has ihe look of A cuslOlkier, 
the woman of a vendor^ or dm utlmr way rputiti; 
but what on earth ts happening? FL 17, - 1 ^ ■ 83 “' 

PL iS, 1: AHV. Q^, lop: cL perhap the Goluchow 
sfcv'phw C r pL 43 p 3^ FL iB, 31 I oiwnally atinhuied 
this to the Euaioa paimeer, but in. . 4 WK 535 h 
thought it more prudent lO Speak of * an undetermined 
follcrwer of Douris '' now I hat I have scttl a rcpriMucuonp 
1 find that my original atiribuiion was cuircct (.■tfCl - *^1, 
below): one of tike painter's later works- FL 1 ‘h ^ * ■ 

968, lup, Atlic bf. Oil white ground. PL it, 3: were 
are two subjects: (Aj a yonlh and a boy OH a plauarm* 
and a man looking on: kite upprr parts arc lo*t, but tlie 
JtLi.—VOL. LXU. 


boy was no doubt sinfpr^, the pla>'tng the flute; 

B, a diharode, PL ait 7= Aihcna painter or bis maimer. 

PI. 21^ B: thelamc. PL 21 j the drawing Iwks n>odcru. 
Attic w'hiie. PL oa, l : imitaliDn of the Achilles painter. 

14 , 21 Woman painter or very like. Black. FL 24^ 3 ’ 

as BA l* 63.7“2B . 105., w jurh is not* I thought* AS tic. 

FL 24t 4: as Rybetg hg. tT^ ami 1 ^. Up b, TrcKn Kume^ 
Italian* FL to: ^ Cain:j aG.215 {Edgar* pi. 12). 

PL 24, 12, as E..M. old bkek number 1043. PL 24, 15 t* 
ccrtainl y ifom Gela. PL 24* 16, a good example of Bioesch'i 
' .Arrepolis cups L PL 26* 7: cL RG. 95* no. 133, and the 
pEirallels ciledt I took those to be F.tjuscmi. lU. 26, lO: 
Etruscans of the * ^Ialaccna ’ fabric, sec RG. 93, no, 11G^ 
^Apulian L FL 33, C is Etruscan, see iSf?. 85^, on I)ds* 
95^101+ Black. PL 37, 2: cL GF. GalL pL 7 - 
37, 7; Tcanan? cf. two ohiochoai from rcano* Oxford 
1911.74 and iQrt.39. FL 37, cj: ef. % Fe^fW* pL 6, 39, 
nnd Olid in Oxlord* PL S, Attic, 

Gallaiin (the whole coOcctitHii now belongs to the Metro- 
politim Museum)# FL 33, 14: J had au^csicd that dm, 
and a cup of somewhat iimilar style in Heidelberg^ mighE 
be Boeotian iiuiuiEiofks of .Alticl but Miss PtaAC daunts 
ibis, and » docs Prof. L're; w the suggesucai had better 
be wiEbdrawTi. Alike bf, PL 33 * ^ - 1-ceo rather ihaii 
licra. FL 37, I: related to tliC Ixagros group: group of 
Villa Giulia 1553s fVilla Giulia 1^3^* 

Clab. M6J. itiv. 223b, Cr. pi, 42,feL&: Orvietn, Apollo 
with go^ and goddesses; Berkeley 8.3376^ CF, pi. 20, aL 
PL 37, 2: related to the Leagroa gn>up; tf, the much- 
repatnicd Compi^gne 98IJ, Pi. 38^ 2t Leagro group^ 
withlik it, group of WiinEbuF^ 3lO (Wur7bui^ 210 and 314; 
Toronto 306; Munich 13®, J.161* THlon). PL 40, 2 1 
group of she midget Punakhaiacs (Shoe in I* BG): 

two round aryballoi come Ffonni tlie same rabrie* one in 
Oxford fCFr pL 43 h 9 h the Other in iJic Vlasto cal lection^ 
and many of Elie small vases, decotated with scales or net- 
work| collected by Bulas {BCH. 1932, 3®®"^] ^^tss 
FLaipcIs OtBL. all ihose, for example, figured by 

BulaS. FI- 41* 5 p Hhilon painEcr, sec ARW 967, foot* 
PL 43, 1: JRF, 92B, middle. Pl. 43t 3> the w'anior recmai 
to be leading the horse. FL 44^ 2, the farcrunn^ should 
be Irix rallicr Uian a Xerdd. Fi, 45* 4: Pistias ihapc 
(/IJ.L 1935^ 479) i manner of the Haimon paiEilcr# AeeIc 
rf- PL 5E7 3: maenads radicr than Demcter and Perse¬ 
phone. Pl. 58, 3: the relation lo the Berlin [Aimer h 
remoter than 1 ihciught at llrst, asid I should no lunger 
dcKribc the van* as m hb nuumcr. FL 59-7- front uf 
the head, not, I thinks a quiver, but a Id'l hand holding a 
phLale: Apollo, all the same (ApoUo wiili plnak* lAodon 
1:516, C, Smith BM. CuL in pl. i8, 2>. PJ. 62, i: iie^irHt 
the shapes lau pL 9* 6. FL 03 , 14: Attic ? 

J. D. B. 

Los dTCEuvro de la Pamtur* GnfrcquSr By G- 

Mkfurm. Fp. 220; pl. 74 ^ F^rb: .A, NiicheL 1939. 

5 ^ fr. 

* It will be Seen by perusing this volume that It is now 
pusskble* thankt to the researches of atcdiacologisls, . » * to 
idcnlilV mmc of the fimst w orks of Greek art by atinbuling 
this or that fresco of Hcrculduum or Pomipeii to this or that 
ramaus artiik.' So Uic aullior in hU preface: but he dud 
nut mean what he sAyi. He ineuns* of comt^Ci no 
dian that sum* of the GampanLui wall-paindngjsi arc copies 
of pictirires hy famous Greek artists of the piui; Intt he has 
not said so, and die lack of precision ii t^ieal uf tJirC book* 
!'ig. B ii described as “ I h^ Marriage of ^Mexander, afUT 
Soduma *; and it is indeed Grofll 2 phot^r2f>h of SodointiV 
fnwo. But fig.- 9 H described AA * Achilles in. Seyran after 
Atiicnion.' * After ^ is evidently used in anot^r sense.. 
Fig. lo is abo ‘Achilles in Scyroa, after Adienion.* Now 
the paintings reproduced iw h^. 9 and 10 go back to a 
single origuial; but ilicy dhicc widely. The painting 
fig- 10 u f^ler tlian llie paJnling Ikg. 9, atkd be loore 
rnithfnl. IkU how faithful is it? .^jsd e^Ttkl If ihc design 
iJiOuLd liave bem copied with modcralc accuracy, w'hot of 
Lhc colour? Situilany, Gg. 4 is ' ITic tialumny of ApeUes, 
after ilotiicclli'; fig. 5 if ' lo and Aigo^ after Nikiai,^ 
But tig. G U also ' Id Argo$> after Niklas what 

has it in commoo w-idi Fig. 5 beyond the main lines of 
Afgoa and lo? and whici ' copy " is the lefi faithful? 

U 2 
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Pr^ Mdautu li weu awart gf diii. buisoineiirilM hHe^ 

r^^'nr'* “* **‘*‘- Th' public ibe^ 

niK be allied t& f^cy that the racarclmaranrhqcolgsUta 

(It ibc style* gf ‘ ^'iSas ’ 
UT Athc^sn/ Of ‘ Timoniachos ’; Jen to sav 

ahat is fogith century, HelleniMic, dra^ 
Rui^n tn drawing colcurin^, or tpLit, 

t he author has Himcwtai JianthcapiMd btmscir tiv es- 
cludinsf vasd and Ofwially fgurth-«n^ 

*^r«; the best orihcM, Attic or 
labgte, tell a great deal abcmt IburttiMicntuiy drawiiur 
1“'^ iusjatice the Jason and Pelias in ^tinbut^ 
sometbihg about the colour as well “n^ouiB 

^ bntZ'^'*^'^' ^On*Ede™g the imtaJI scale, 
ate dut the selecLon a not unirgirtllv haocn- Thi. 

^r«/f M=>=ltrpieee*/ and man> 3 c 3 ^ 

^ *ngst unple^^I^ 

hot tL„l^ 5- and ilie Arrival oj' Ig, 

Ke^^ffe ^u? Polyphemoi and the lovt 

34 ^ thfl Saenfict of Iplufcnria ifie ot 
riviaJities like figs, S< 1 , 5 S. or 61. J W-c aisva>n;n^;,^ 

th^ W^ had 3«u a good while Ickvtfio* could take 

fer. «2r 

no* worth lepcatZ. 

s.a5?r£i:?sr'" 

to^™ ? Orestes; none of these are astigned 

.^V„ 7 or!^ .Br’Afora^TiTton^nlr' 

»u d^lLa 1 UOT'Stof™™ il'Sl 

■*“ k ' j" run into one. fogi 

Hi ihe ’nriri" h#i- I _:_. . .■ , ' . ' * 


P^*" amour, transfiiiurie 

ZTi psfdonn** ear cite a beauceup 

^ n,:!. ' ?’ ■*”'. whatever was in the mind of 

the painty It surely was not ihist Mr. Miauuj ^ ^n 
'P""y™« Aommepaitfre (p. 38), and he 

antifipatB this enueant and quotes PtopcriS^q 17 6_ft 

not say flny^g about sui or redemption or sniritual 

^dw'^hiZ imslress having 

'"™. he anntmnee* ha luicnnon of luming to ilw 
bottle aqd dnnliiiig himsdrio sleep ^ 

Prindnu’S las^nhapter of Il.e book a entitled ■ The 
Principle rf glance in Ancient Painting.’ Thb is a Utnlc 

'L 7 e?rfiSd”' m’ ^ ^ 

^^ciic aitracEii-c, m thu ^rcrond 

chapitr, ^ d£i!Si:nptbc3 of [he Villi del wWsicii tht 
L Aldubrandlnl Wedding; ’th™ 

vf show a genuine enthusiasm, 

D ■ ■Bstatislactioti of Miss Swindler’s 

dwref Pew«g. There, however. ,i,e English rcatKli 
Sh T^^iljhtrorward acetsunf of the “bS 

S« J^bly f-rfttlied 

wuireinml* nf^s^^u " ™aticr of taste, and the 

alSZ 

Anciunt Greok Broniw Coina. 
1.***^, AatteHean Philoaophlcal 
Soemty ^ ) By £ R 0^^ viii+sog; 

Sdt American PhilosopJiica] SoeJ^y: 

bron^^Zi^^Vr «‘*.^** 'Mllnbomiors have chosen Greek 
u I iJ'Sfcmilic Sludy becius^ Uicsc sunotv 



pTITiS”'' '°' ’’f*"' fe"* “ ^ wilk aS" 

at I ntcii: y{:pmli nor child, ^ 

r-ii', ‘h^hemo* toeti^ are not ■ end of the sixth 
century or beginning of the fifth.' p, ,0* i,,-*!*. P 1 

youthful as early as 480 

1 P- ia6: tL IhXplaver 

Wtan a phcrbeia, not a mask. P. 153: if tl^p 

m ‘ IntZfiir^i^i ^ ^ «nly^Lan« it 

an^mv^n'^^ rightly holds that some knowledge of feiigign 

^^Ti. *he underHanditiB of^^m 

v^i"‘ 'r to put it. £e insii™i!^ 

1 jii« nod Uc ilinttit imcm t& the itirndDoint 

rnfra^r iil " ■ ^ I aittutiT, Timoiir humiiln qyi 


w^e I ani^r qui s'aitache mix s^ 

ftire*, , . . fAnane eit] 1 iiutvaient aniique dc eetie 


tJim V r— . cifc of the mcLil 

^i^lwing taken to be reproentative of the unthanE^ 

Oonecatrating fi,,i of a]j o„ ^ ^^es of coins from 
'' ftemonstrated from the accorZice cj 

thxi by “rlicr invSto^ 

that Imphaitard vatrattons in cumpcaition were excentionai 

frl±*’ bad b.^ earfiS nZ iS^KZT 

cou^^ 1 ^ f ' *■"*' '^bilc Othcni proved b due 

whl^ appliadot, in airthe localitia 

Ibe subject of special study: Athens and jts 
pendcriciH, Sicjon, Oonnih and vaHous sties in Greece 
riviJia,,,'^ abroad—Sidiy, Olbia, 

hym, tgypt and several Jocalitics in Asia Minor. ^ 

Pahnps ihe moil unporttuit oboervation is that at the 
^diesi penod »pper and tin alope are the pZeiM 

m cunipui^. Ihe relatiMu gf tin and lead 

the fornTofconveuiaitly set Out in 
bv ihilZ^lmZ^^X™* *■“*'“* Analyses, and 

““pljcariofisdue tn the presence 
Ofnon-metaJhc impuntm or oxidised metal are elimiiwicd. 

b^er3”.he'‘n™‘r '^‘r '^P' varhltion lead 

dZeaTi probably because of the 

^e (in jn Ihe casbng fotmuia instead of 

^ Alsu'S were thi.i* pbtHuicd. whtch were hmitp 

suitable for COtna^e, In iJic seennd f%Tie tiie fell m dn^ 

li^TtZur ** muchTootit S SS Se 

oJlovi^^n^i vk^o^ iJ'o proptifuon of tlie sum of the 
is 72 ^; ?Ij^ 'P TPJ’'^'«'* remain constant. ITUs 

eonTi^ii™ *T“ “> I*™™ of t™ 

ccrrtipqviijon or ccunfl med cgrlicr in die 
a Z "T“"^ rieftnite propoTd^f iS 

Suchalloys 

Uiat detailed anal,^ oflnng scries of consecutive 
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coinj are available for purpdsca of reference, it may be 
poaib!c to tolvc a number of nLunlsiiiaik probLi™. For 
«3tamplcp fractioTial coiua which axe soinetiffi^ diffimlt to 
on mimisTruitit groumts by rea^n of ihdr 

itmall jIec and \ack of symbols and mint nxaiL} may ^ 
rit[«l into ihdr place in the scries bv- iheir ch^cal anaiyib, 
and detinho inforriLation may be farEhcAming m rcgaLtm 
ihc vcxjcd question of rcstrikes. CoLinterfeits and Imitaiioiis 
may be retcu|priisefl as sueb. E'.'idcnec fma chemicial 
anal^'us Fnay have ific ciTect of tiarrowing the period- of 
bine prcvioLiilv assigned lo coins, Of, as io the case of the 
Qoirinthian fencs studied by the author, It may provick 
support for the juOTestiem made on archaeological grounds 
that the period, of U>e extended in fact beyOEbd the date 
normally assjgned. 

The e^'oUiarion of the less important mmof eor^tuenti 
and impurities of the alloy's would seem lo be of less sig¬ 
nificance migh-t ha\'t been aniicipaledi there is a 

sameness in thbi respect in the anal^'sea of Greek hronie 
coins from differenT places and widely dinerent pcnodii of 
lime. Zijic lends lo be pre^nt with greater regulariEy in 
the Late coins, and arsenic^ U a common impurity 
there is much Xo coin was found to twe entirely f^^ 

ff-om iron# and nest lo imii nickel occurred most frectucntly* 

gold rarely and silver not at aJL 

Oridlsed copper orea wetc no doubt used at me earlicfit 
period for the preduction of the copper requiT^ mr tnint- 
ing. As lo the method of minting/evadence a forthcoming 
from ilic results of ihc analyses taken in oonjuiacnon wnh 
metal tographic ciramlnation: ciTCumitances of saiCi alloy, 
cic., determine whciher coins were to be cast or stmek 
and whether struck oil cant blanks or on metal obtained 
otherwise than by casting'. 

It is jf l e a r. as the author points out, that the nuimMuatic 
evidence must still remain the primary basis fof the mluEion 

of problems of provenance* dfluogi etc.^ put he has si^- 
ceeded in deslionstrating hniv * (he conjunction of the 
chemical and numismatic evidence oficn lead* to cOflclusjons 
or suEHestioiu that could not be re-achcd frt^ffl cither sort o 
evidence used alone.' The monograpli 
(otvardj satisfying the lack of aecumte analytical data tor 
properly documented hroiue altws of aniiquiiy, and me 
value nf systematic chemical recording will be moreappar _ 
MS data continiic 10 accumulate and the m^v gaps- m 
time^Kquenoe and miming sites arc gradually' nlled. 


Graelc; WaUa. By ft. U ScRAhTTOS. Pp- 

figs. Cambrid^, Mass.: Harv'ard Lmvereity mss, 

I94T. $2-^- J ‘.f ■* 

The value of ihu book wcrntd have been mrrra^ if it 
had adopted more gencrailly-3-rc3epted pmct-ical dc 
ttf masoriTy throughout^ ITtus, by all meaiU 1 v 
‘ trapeitoidal It is not a bad ierTii-;bul do not srretM it 
so far Ai 10 intlude the wall in Fig. 12, whi^. lo a modcra 
mason, vwould rtpreKnc n rubble wall built* fur me nwel 
part, of irregularly-worked blocitf. The 
can claim the review mcniionetl on p. 20, tootnote, " 
sdll Uncouvinced about the UiC of InjC ^ tcrrti ashlar, n 
arc some of the author's mcaftingi l( ” t ^ 

Eruyeh^dis {14th edn.)arlick which hequOUs^ n 

such a genume and usdul attempt tostratghten put vartow 
kinds of Greek masonry in a particular field* ti a jm ty 

that lemu like ^isodowic^ are used; they mean nothing 
lo the practical masOit, who, agato, w'omd^ rvCit 
* irregular ashlar,' anv work in this category , 

lubbie.' Th-e book iinw^ evidence of much research aim 
is a useful Teference one of a limited kind fin generaJ, on^ 
roEtiricatiocL walls are included), particul-arly on. 

Uve excellent lists in Appendix 111 * With their full docu- 
mmiatiou; but it is luifortunaie that ii is so sparsely uii^ 
irated. Thus, the vary fine wall at tAeolish 

mentiorved on pp. 31 and 159, is estrcmcly 
only for its ortiiiiaiy' walling, but for lU ^ighily'ptoje^ing 
stringcourses. The geographical restrictions of the 
rule out Sicily and Magna Grecia* sO that 
Paralum, HipponJnn and Selintillte are not mcludc^somc 
of the fincsi material can be got from the^ sites. There u 
hardly sufficient examinaticin of the whole que^on o( 
drafted joints and comcH (extremely Interesting where, as 


ni Pricne temple bastion, they are combined with rock- 
faced treatment)* w'^hich is, pcfhA|H, the outstarirding con¬ 
tribution of Greek maMHir^'; though the writer consideni 
that the aiiihor is correct in insisting on deliberate conscious 
method in thrsc ifeaUncnEs, The dear dtvirion of the 
iwa kinds of so-called polygonal masemry into '* Lesbian 
and ^ Pol>'gcinal' b ast^ul. It is unfortunate that fuch a 
ncatly-hoimd and wdl-produted TOlunse has uo tide page. 


Th« lUion Monumetit all. AmphipoliB. By OsCAR 
BbONFJER. Pp. U-^t 6 : pl. tT-r 37 test 
Cambridge, Mass.: Hax^^td Onis'efHtv Press. 1341^ 

This sumptuous volume seems to have been primarily 
li^tcndcd as a gift for the subscribers to whom we owe the 
restoralion of the lion. The sculptor of the restofaiion, a 
Greek, was to have supplied an accauni of his work^ but 
this pfojcctod Kction and certain detailed nOld and 
mcasuremcfna could not be obtained because of the Ger¬ 
man invaiion of Greece. Other relevant matter wa* 
omitted Since a French collabomtor had already pub¬ 
lished it in the BCH for 1939; . unroniinatcly for Pnglish 
readers, smee few, if any, cuptm can have reached this 
country- In its absence, a tcvjcw of the American book is 
likdy to slip inlu error or injustice. 

The lion., a marble figure 5^30 metres high^ carved in 
several doKen blocks, waa restored with extreme care and 
rorethuught. The missing ponlons^-exccpl for the Tail, 
of which There is no trace—w-ere supfilicd in concrete 
timed to match, which cannot be distinguished in the 
pboiogfaphs; thdr precise limits had prestimably been 
made dear in the French pubticatloii. In other respects 
the ^ire in Ehc phoiographs can certiuniy be accepted 
as an absolutely faiThful rcconstructluD. It has been re^ 
placed m liiti on a concrcEc pedestal faced wiili andent 
blocks, in Hich a position that the passer-by Seo It at 
roughly the same cj^c-lcvrl as in antiquity, though The 
cjrigin.iri support was taller. It was abo far more complex 
and ornalc. 

The louver part of the monument was square and mca-^ 
sured nrarly ten metres a side at the fbunda tLOn, .■ybo^'C 
ground h w^ faced with Doric half-columns engaged in the 
wall and standing on steps: their entabja tore has not bwn 
found. On top came a stepped p)Tamid+ frnm the centre 
of which ro« a pedestal of unknown height to carry' the 
lion. I’hc hrighi of some Indiyidual step* is known hut 
not their totaS number^ The heigh e of tlic Doric facade ii 
not mcaiurable. But, * frnm contemporary analogies as 
the monument is ascribed to the last quarter of the fourth 
century b.c,, the haK-columra are assumed to have been 
tiinci at tall as their lower diameter [which is estimated 
ieom the upper diameter}. The original height of the lop 
half of the monument ia calculated wi th ihc aid of a reitor^ 
drawitlg which shows what is required to make a satis¬ 
factory design, in conjuiKtion with m^cnious CAkulalioiu 
inv'ok'ing the dimensions of each course. 

This resEoration has howev'cr certain features aesthetically 
objectionable but inevitable from the height given to 
cofiiEnni^ The drawing allows fovir hall-c^dumns a side 
and h obliged to place no less than three trigL>'phs aver 
each intereolumiuation, which seems scarcely ^ausiblc for 
the end of the fourth cenUtry; yet to Increase the height 
of the fricic and reduce the number of its elements would 
WTCck the design^ as experiment Will show. Apart how¬ 
ever fiom scarcely tenable argumcnia that the uk of Doric 
and good mason^s work indicaEc Iburth century rather 
ihon laicrdate, the shape of the capitals is the only cv'idefice 
produced for that cOndUMOn and it U uneonidnEingj while 
cvciy' other criterion merely rstablMics that tiie monumciu 
is not older than Hellenistic. 

Strangely enough. Little use is made of the lion in thia 
coanecpaiu 'fliCTe is no cumparison with the Uoeu carved 
on the Alexander Sarcophagus, although a theory IS ad¬ 
vanced that both munumentl coniEUCmorale the same man; 
yet there is some sti lisiiu dbruaion with reference to other 
figures* including * the one * (jic) lion from ihe MausQlcura 
In the British Masciiim f While it is rash (o date a loulplurcd 
lion by its style, it should be easy in this mstance to show a 
fair measure of probability that it is comidcrahly laEcr 
than hu been assumed—^perhaps A teniury later, or even a 
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century; and ii half. 'Hje GrwJti had a tendency to 
himmntse iht faca of $o ihai the featui^ njid rx- 

pTfmon changed with dme just aa dkJ those of shclr 
human figujn, and pari [n the MausQlcunif for 

inaianee, (he human and fion facoi alike are imaoili and 
ralm^ m the j^exandef Sorcophagm they fraWTl under 
occUirifg brows, in iht Pen;amon g’lj^n [nmachy the feature* 
are inanstroLiily heavy and reg^cer all requidiir emotiorm. 
The Amplupohi fisurc must tome late in this scrtcfl, and 
It appears from the photographs (which are perhaps tnore 
sinking tfaaji insiTvctive) Tn wear that Duce Eook first 
papulansed by the Helleiiisdc Tnoflafiihs. 

i akin^ this new basis of conjecture, the Doric order can 
be restored from anaJogies of advauo^ Hellenistic date at 
Perxamon and Alexandria {the MustaEa Pasha tombs). A 
mu 3 nplid[>’ nf trig 3 >-phs bccamei piauaibte^ though the 
j frieze tail be incrciased dlJ rtiiher fewer are 

needed, because ihc half-eotunuis can themselves be 
restored much lahcri in accordance with the Hellenistic 
preference for slim columns. Accordingly there is no 
longer any need for such a higfi fiesta L under the lion 
to bnng him to the i^uired cJevaiion^ and he will there¬ 
fore cease to lit in ridiculous isolaiion a* though perched 
on a box. Sketching it out, this alternative ‘ pefiocT piece ' 
U lecu a^ [o be better balanced lhan the fourthnienlury 
fcheme, for the rclaiive siie of the licra is reduced and he 
u thereby brought into propcirtion with the Doric facade, 
^ere appear ihetcfore to w several grounds for dating 
the munument somewhere about aoo b.c. ; a closer dating 
^ P» 3 ihlc on a detailed comparison of the hoh 
w-jiii those of the Bclevi tomb and of watern^spouis. 

A, W. Lavvri-ixce 

The TboloB ef Athsaa and its ProdooaEsors. Ev 
HciWER A. Tkohpi^n. Pp. i6o; pL 4 r 105 t«ft 
figs. Baltimore^ Ameriran School ofCJassicai Studies 
at Athens, 194D. I5. 

Obaairvatjona on tiie Haphaiataion. By \V, B Iluta- 
MODa Pp. jyj; p], I + 7^ lext figs. Baltimore; 
Amencan School of GJasslcjU Studies at Alhens, Itui 

(Anaerican EKcaTatiozu in th* Athenian Agora. 
Haaporfa: Siipjilaments tv and V.j 
BtHh these publications illustrate in different way* the 
great imjKriauce for (he liislory of Greek architecture of 
Amencan excavaiiuns in tius Aihenian Agora. Vkhik 
Thompson's account of the 'HioIob leveaif tn masterly 
deunl a manumjcnt hitherto knowm only from literary" and 
cpigTaphieal scrufccs, [IHnsmooris peneiraiing analyst^ of 
the new evidence for the ' Ihcscum ‘ throws much light 
on One of tlie iKiOfit familiar of anrient buildingi. 

The TTlolctt, first builtp as the style of the <l'ri.]^naE roof- 
iilcs and the datable poiiery finely combine to provE, about 
B.f; iun-ivwi in usCj drsniK catutn]p)tn and chaneo, 
tiU thf fifth «nturv a.d.. and m long hiwor)- ft hetc iracid 
With admirable care and_ insight. ’’J’he opening Hclians 
(pp. 1-44) discuss cxhausti^'ely the earlier structum On or 
near the same siie, mostly dating from the tliird quarter 
^the ^xsh century b,c:. Thw do not resemble tfie 
Iholo* tn form, but include g group iF to K) utth the 
s^C functmn ^ priding the Pr> taneis wilh biong-foom, 
kitchen and chape]; this group was often modifietE and 
waj much damaged hy the Persians, but it wm quicklv 
^Onditmncd, ftnd remained in use till the trcctinn of tljc 
Thotos. An older group fC to K) bears a rinnlar relation 
tn the archaic and classical Bouloutcriii: lhae old build- 
mgs are here carefully desrrBjed. but the Bouleuteriii 
themselves are not treated m deiaiJ, though ihclr identih' 
vt finnly establahed. 

^Hie IlioJm, as its name impl iesn w-a* a circul ar structure, 
and runUuiEy unprelenUrnti In plan aud execuiJon, for it* 
walls WTO Winmgly^ a We a few porot courses, of unbred 
bnckji. tdl Roman times its main door, opening to the 
east, had no porch /ITie gay roof-tilcs, manv o? which 
survive, were its liveliest feature: the>' covered a wooden 
roof resting on dx unflutrd EXirW coluEuru. which were 
arroriged widi plttksitig unconvcntiofiahty in □ conipromisc 
between a nng concentric vrilh the wall and an east-wat 
Kheme of nave And sklo. The kltthervp at ftm detached, 
W'as readied through a north door, and ihere was An 


elaborate drainage system, llie columns were removed in 
tlic Second (Mtury a.o., when a marble pavement replaced 
A mosaic laid down a hundred yean earlier; till then the 
had been plain clay. Minor find* included fragments 
^thc standard weights and measures ofEcially ktpi in the 
'Pvolns^ and of simple terraccuta table ware, very different 
from the plate epigraphicAlly recorded. 

pinsznoor^* ol^rv^a tiuns on the Hcphaesieum arc another 
wcicorne forcmste of that comprehensive accoimt of fiJth- 
century' archi tecture which he is uniquely q^u^ified to 
write. Though he here covers much grouncl, he disclainis 
any attempt ac a detailed Architectural study of the temple, 
badly as that is needed. His main purpose is to present 
and weigh the tiew evidence provided by the Atiicrican 
dteavAtions. 

thirty pages are chiefly concerned with the 
temple s fortunes as the Church of St, GeOrge^^ and With 
sunk in its door between the middle &g/cs 
^d ther opening of the nineteenth century', when, for a. 
short btnep the Greek clergy let it be used as a Protestant 
hurtai-placCT The first Protestant sn buried was a Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge^ the ingjuii-ous but unfor¬ 
tunate J<^n Twcddellj, who died AI Athens in 1799 at the 
age of thirCyj and the choice of tlie Thcscum WM A brilfiant 
device of Fauvel's for finding the bones of iTfieseus withour 
apt^Aring to look for them. Dinmnoor gave in full the 
Curious slorv^ of the disputes ni’cr hli Greek and t.aim 
epitaphs, which, like most of the mi, perished in the chaos 
of the y'rSki uf IndepoidcncCT but Are preserved in travellers.^ 
eopies. J[ lariH not escape the elassfC4il scholar that tftc 
Iasi liar of the R.cv% Robert Walpote^s Creek poem, 
print^ W Dinsmoor on p. 21, does not scan, bul this U 
nut ihc lAult of the author, a competent versifier, but a 
misprmt in the Rev. Robert Tweddcll s Rmains of his 
broiherp published m 1815, which also trapped Laurent 
in iBsi. The true rending (KElIEAl, not KEllAl) was 
prmt^ in 1814 in Clarke's tmiiseript^ which Robcit 
Tweddcll copied, and the misprtui is in fact corrected in 
A manuscript list of EFrain Added hy' the author [O the 
Trinity Ubrars' copy of the Rtmabv^ A Fellow of John 
TwedddTs Coltegc may perhaps be forgiven for wasting 
*pAcc on m mvial n poini. 

Fnr more important than thex prefiminary ruAtlet^ arc 
the contents of the next hundred pages, which deaJ elabor¬ 
ately with t 3 ic nrw^ evidence, especially that provided by 
the careful anfllysb of the foundations, now first fully 
^po^* /Hie results Are of the highest intemt. The 
d^ils nf iEie foundation jointing prove that ihe ground 
man iii'aj ewice modified m the course of the WOrk^ and 
that m ili final form the HephaesEcum, on tike the other 
three lemplcs which Dimmoor convincingly attributes to the 
sAiire unJmowTi architect (ihosc at Suiuum and Rhamnuip 
^d the Temple of Ara in the Athenian Agora) had an 
^ colonnade was Dtoric, iti two liers, 

^ on an Ambulamiy^ scheme, like that of the Paj-thenon. 

It secim to have consisled of eleven column*, five on each 
side And ihrce ai the wcii end behind the cult s|atuc9, 
and Its restorutiau is cwiElrined hy the C\idcnce of a block 
from the upper epistyle^ found by Orlandos in 1937 in the 
modem cast waII of the church. 

Other tnodilicaiiouji suecex^ivtly reduced the lengih of 
** ^1' advaniAgc of the pronaos, which in 

the nnAl scheme fC) was to the opiUchodonirdfl os 4 ; 3. 
pie dimensions of the temple arc based cm the flunilLar 
AlUc foot of e. ci'3^<i m,, for which Dinsmoor here^ a* 
ill Hispma /A, p. ao, n. 40, sub«iutuics ihe term ' Doric 
foot* a ehange which the ambiguiiy of the old names 
makes desirable and welcome^ 

The^ eacAvadan* have moil fortunaEelv yielded also 
esto-iml evidence for the temple'* date, in the foren of 
iragnjenp of pottery' and ojtraka, and it now aeeiTM certain 
U»at biding WAS begun About 450 u.c^; tliere are oihtrr 
grounds^ partly Altronamica], forseXcqting (Jie definlie date 
^9 a.c:» ]Jin*fnoor alloM's abriut five years for the buJId- 
jngt ^-nd suggests that she inner eoJumtld, with their ombu- 
^ Afterthoughtj between stages A 

and B, mutated from ilie suxiiilAr s^^cmes aUeadv a^pted 
by Ictinus (on Duumoor x view) at Bassae, anti already 
pla^ed by him for the Parihenon. 'rhe Hephaesleum ii 
to be regarded as tlie earliest of It* architect's four known 
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trrnpLcs. other iJiTM following in the order SunSimi^ 
Arcjii Ethamnua, It is likely that an earlier Hcpha«teuni+ 
on a less ardlidal site furtber touth, was burnt in 4B0 b.c., 
and TeoomtrnctM in tcniporar>' fom* aflor the Ptfiiafl 

retreats < l u j 

v\noiher matter elaborately discussed. i 3 the old and 
bitter contro^'orsy about the trcatoicni oJf the inner Vk-all- 
Btirfaccs. Dirtsmoor concludes ibat both the stippbng of 
the n^ai-ble surface and ihc lead waterproOfiniS of the 
jointj prmc that U was intended ro apply stucco and to 
add mural painiini?, bkjt that neither Stucco nor patni 
was in fact applied in andquit^-, perhaps because of ihc 
intruded inner colonnades, ihoufh it seems that some of 
thU preparaiioti must have goac on after the change of 

^*The new finds include pans of Ihc bases of the cult- 
statues^ in dark Eleunnian limestone^ pieces of the timap 
indhtinguishabk from ihOK of the Temple of Ares* and 
some doubLful bits of meiopc and pediment sculptnre, 
Dinsmoor conclude* with an inicrcsting disciuiion of the 
Hephaeitcum's histuncai scttuig, now placed on a hrm 
chronological basis^ and a short appendix discLmei in 
detail problems raised the ostraka. 

i). S, RDflERTSON 

The Snorod GcruBia (American Exc^vatiOnB Id th.6 

AtheniBi] Agora. Heaperia; Suppl. Vt). By 

JAME^ H- OOVKK. Pp- 204: 33 text Baltimore: 

American School of Clasaical Studies at Atheili, 1941, 
The occasion for this book was the dUcovery, dunng the 
American cxcAvarions of lliC ancient Agora at AlheriS, of 
three insoriptiona tmimbered here 24? 3 ® 

W'cre intrusted 10 Mr, Oliver for i^blicationp and he hu 
made an extremely workmanlLke job of it, and in effect 
made a Study of the various £ 7 rriwier of the nnir of the 
Roman Empire, drasving malerinJ frtim Ephesus, biiratonij 
cea, Tralles, Apamca, TheMtonicap PhilippOpoltJ and 
Other oides. Once or twice he grlvci tis impubliihed 
material; alwavs the text of the inscripiioni has b«n care¬ 
fully worked oirr, and is never a mere rtpFeduenotn 
Hc^c^ iheOT IS a volume whtcJi is of great importance for 
anv student Ctf Greek uistiEUtions undet the Romati Empit, 
and generally for Greek social and economic historV'. 

^ITicsc Gerusiae ace not all of one form,, and the Ephesian 
one goes hack to before the days of Lyilmarbus. Bui by 
the iTme of the Empire, from being a purely swmi irntnu- 
lion they have become sometime* municipab ionieiiTnes a 
sort of Financial Board for the management of tcnipfc 
estates and fund^i, and coltcerred willl expenditure on public 
religious /cstivals. It looks as though the Rcm-^ em-r 
pccors of the second century' took a benevolent interest m 
the alfairs of these Genisiae, supportiiis them* and even 
favouring their institulioni ai]d_ Mr, Oliver has some veiy 
good general pages (48-^p) ill which he thscusm the 
reasons for Uus. He wOtlld hold tlvat It u part of m 
a [tempt to breathe fresh life into llie olftcia] and citv 
religion of the ancient world, and to counteract *p|n lual 
forces ofu new' and perhaps subversive charact^. Inis u 
how the situation may well have appeared lO Hainan 
his successors: if temples were being ieserEed as Fhny 
relate* {Mppr X, 9U), if Epirtirean* and Clhristian:! were sub¬ 
verting trt-iicf in the traditional gods, these able mlcrt 
reulb^^ timt a policy of rtpressEDn alooc ^aamt these 
movements would be of little avail, unless it were sup¬ 
ported by a revival of fetlglous festival 5 + with their MCom- 
poniments of processions, Cf rcmOniei, splendour and junket- 
tings, in which all tlie populalion might join. Into th^ 
fcsm^olx, loOp r^'cn l hough ihe god or giMldess of the cny 
was the mtensibic objert of iht cclebrntiotw. 
cult and the %urct of the mluig house were ^rigsrcaily 
and ikilfully iminuated^ Morccn.XT, the Gpimer'^tnesc 
managing hfcnrl^ —would be composed of elderly? cautious, 
heartily prowRomon dcrtirnts in the population pillatl of 
slability and * sound finanfc'* and Ronic would be rcMy 
enough [o baclE them- Such is the general picture: Mr. 
Oliver is moal careful to warn rcadcra tbat^ it IS as yet 
Incomplete and not A ccriaitl one, sinml^' a pmbaM 
itory but it is a very attraclivc OrtC. TliW policy of the 
Antuinnes. sincere and subtle, Ends iu culniiiwtion in ihc 
cfTotu uf Maxlmiti to rchabilitaie and exalt the pagan 


pricsihooda and ceremonies, and in the tnoral and religious 
reforms pf the cameat JuHon- 

Somc other point* call for comment. In tbc newly- 
publiflhcd letter of \farcus .Aurelius and Qommodu* fnOr aa) 
there is a fresh example of the empernra refusing i^ld 
Statue* offered tlicm, for feat of Incurring envy. ITwy 
intimaie diat ihey would prefer 10 ^Id or silver 6tatucs 
small and inexpensive bronze proiomat, wflich can easily be 
moved to various places. Thr>^ are prepared^ hwever* 10 
allow their names lO be placed an the baM, readily accept¬ 
ing stir h an expression of loyal dc^'otion. These ibey aceepL, 
AX>dk Tft hla Ml ti Sgswodvia iTrlfSoyn 6K«i0tf*s lit dmovi 
itwIioTf- Knl vOr tOyvoJudwdi irai^EmSai 

t^t' flv dll |4aXXotf :fti4£lif Hctc 

we liavr the empcmrs cmplof^ing a very old formula, 
dEseovered (Oi I believe) by AuginiuS, and traceable In 
various pronounceitients of Tiberius, CrCrmamcus and 
Claudius (for the lileraiurc see Papm of th Schoet ai 

X\', ip39p 1]; it U interesting to ftnd It in use two 
ceilEufies offor Augustus, and U must be one of the latest 
uses, for Commodus and his successors were not likely to 
adopt Such an attitude. These inscriptionj, eoo* repeal not 
only the generoflhy and public ipirir of the richer cilixcfU, 
but also [he comparative poverty of many of the Greek 
citin and the haiid-io-mouth cKblcUce that they often led. 
A city ti short of funds, there is a Suddftl emergency* a 
ramlne—and the only hope lies in [he generouj donatiDns 
of n fmall body of wealthy citizens. Time and again the 
same person (or person*) come forward and underlain 
buideiQ. Tlicre was too liEtk jnitsativc and resource in 
the cities iheniselvfs. 

This seems to me a model of what Stich studies should bo, 
and I shall look forward to reading more from Mr. Oliver. 


Gsec-avrationa at Olynthun, Fact X, Motal and 
Kfin BT MlsoflUanaoua Finda i aja Orf^lnAl Con- 
tributlozi. tq Grook 14 fe. By D. M. RoBtN'soN. 
Pp. xxvii V 593; pL 17a - 33 text %s. Balt^ore; 
John* Hopkins Prps- Loitdon: Humphrey Milford, 

i^jr pacu. 

EictLVHtionB at Olyntliufl. Fart XI. Kocrolyritliift t 
a Study in Grwk Burial dustemis and Astbrn- 
polog^. By D. M. RoBiNsDJt. Pp. xxvii+279; 

t y I + 26 text figs. Baltimore: John* Hopkiru Press, 
tdon: Huropheoy Milford^ 1945?- pos. 
tn tlicir subtitle* these volume* claim to be more than 
mens publication* of Oltmthian finds; and audi a claim b 
juslili^p though less Itrikingly than In VoL VTU- A mass 
of important new rtunerial is presented with a thorough- 
ncsi which makes it fully atid convemently available- The 
author constantly maka wide compansonj and draw^ 
general conclustoas; often bc traces, the history of the 
das* of objects ilhwtratcd or show* divciac cultural induence* 
at work on OlynEhus. 

\fol. X ptesents i^VCf rGoo meinl objectJ. In some tate- 
gorica the malerial though impicsaiv'e in quantity Lnevitahly 
bceome* a Ihdc monotonous, awi the excellent illuitratiOcLS 
arc cxtravaMndy numefou*. Moot of the- matcriai is of 
the late fifth and early fourth ccrtnirics, though some i* 
archaic r Pmfeswr Robinson findj corroboration of his 
Ol^Tithian chronology'; but those who doubt ha* conMtlon 
that oljtuhu* virtually cca*ed 10 exist in 3-^8 will not 
have ihclr doubts finally reamved: by VoL X (or XI - ; 
bclirvers on the other hand are not likely to hai'c thek 
budirf shakenr Most of [be objeci* arc naturally small and 
useful, aasd inadc of bronie, iron or Jead (* the amount of 
lead U unusual'): there 1* bttk more S'aluable Stuff. 
V'dI. X giva the impression, ai doc* K 1 too, that. She 
Olynthlans were mostly p™plc of moderate wealth. HtrH'- 
eveTr a number uf [he items have considerable artistic 
interest. 

Ch. I deal* with stniuellc* and reliefs. .Vl«( remarkable 
arc two hronre reliefs {wiih a young nude male dgurc 
and an i-kiialic king; perhaps .Apollo and Croesus) which 
JVafessor Robinson CKplaini AS pan* of a horse^S breast¬ 
plate. There is a fiatuette of a comtEi actor, probably a 
cook; some twin lead hcmii; and fra^cni* of a relief of 
winjfcd ddlieS whose legs end in gnffios. 

di, IL uFuf F^rtmal Ontaovnis. Thoc include 
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bcadi i niDitly of ihc type wiih tv^'n 

heads; rairki^ and ftbula^ of mnny vineiics ■ and fin^r- 
ringa, di* bezfli of whidi have a great varic^ ^ dni^^ 
^mc vtrv- dcJicatep soinc with raLher m^tertcus subjccti 
{ 45 ' 2 f 4^0 : the ail™ ring 474 is imcribed MlPOH Ui gilt 
letters-^ A wreath, of broiiKt .luves and clav berrie] ^'as 
found In plan on a Siltulh 

Ch. III. ToiUi d/ftVifj. A silver lid show^ C>bde In a 
lion-cajT. There arc aeverai mirrors; the diisi has a head 
of Athena, apparendy a slmpliEed Farlhcnoa* StridU arc 
vety numerous. 

Moat impressive is the weil-pre- 
served bronze braxicT (the * twvl' 573 ecitaioly looks like 
the pan of pother). There arc tv^o fine bronze m«om- 
phalie pl^lae with ring handles; and sieves or gtratera, 

l^liS and Enauy handles of various kinds, 

Cn. Stmeturat AfaUrin!, Amon^ door-fitiin^ is a 
fine fifih^cntury 3 ton-head knocker (or ralhcr haEidJe, if 
™ codecs the ^rion of the ring; c^ftirast AVlcgandp 

Fig, 325). Peihaps the eurwiii holes in the side* of 
pivot^£Ocketi I ffSB fit. arc mcTcl y for eeonomy In bronze. 
There u a ^icat assor^ent of iialb; and clatnps, some of 
strange dcu^. The iron dot^cl set in lead murht 

have been Lnduded here. 1 ^ ^ 

Ch* VI (T(w£f) deals wiih knivci and swords [hard to 
disiingxiiih) and varied instruments of carpeniryj agri- 
euIOirCp su^ervT etc. Among the still U a fine spccLmen 
with crOe4^i]» (?) headi, Fiih hooks and netting needles 
arc remarkably numerous. 

Qi- draif and ArmeuT^ Most types of arrowhead^ 
usua ly in bronaCp arc well repraented. Spear heads, 
nearly all of irotip arc mimcrous too {three spear ends are 
givm as arrowheads m fi, GXXIV), Of the 500 aling- 
t^ets over 100 m inscribed^ with XAA. DAY, Q-JAfTTnOy* 
me names of Fhilip^t generals and Others^ and more obscure 
jn^nptions. [May not AIXXPQdQPO be a humorously 
mned name ?J By means of the bullets Professor Robiiuod 
uirows jntcrestinn; light on the altaok of A well- 

prcsen’cd sbicid nm has been found. 

Ch. VIll. These the author recommends for 

^her study on account of their cimoua divergeaecs. Om 
has the mimpiion riEAEKlfT, ‘ which is probably a survival 
from the time wben bronee axes were used u barter or 
currency,' 

IX. ^ This iocliidcs hone-bits^ on 

which Professor Robuison gives estemive notes j a revoking 
rattle [fram a child's gTa%x}p which he tbinks a mere play- 
tbnig, not magital; an Athenian dieaft's bronze ticket; 
and keys of ^'craJ types. 

^inc fiirber Olynthua volumes have been criticised for 
not gi%^ ' archaeological contexts' in fulL Id X the 
place of disQCn’ery at least a given with m«t ilemSp usually 
a pa^cular room of a hniue^ or a ^ve; ami Ptof«»or 
Kobmson cxpnasci coneem at Jaek m precise informniion 
ui some easTi. A ■* Conconlance of Pravenicnecs ' is given 
at the -e™, and the author suggii^ti that furth« study of 
this would be prohtable. 

Vol- XJ deals with the ceniet^a_^ in which about 600 
gra^-ei have been excavated, mostly of the fifth and fourth 
centuncs; * the graves seem to end nuiie abruptly" at 
^8. Part 1 gives a narcfiil description of all the burials; 
Part II anal^^SeS and ducussa them. The Appendix pub- 
^hci skalb which xMr, J. Angel lias recorutrucied [a 
difficult task^ MiLce remaini at Olynthus are batUy warped 
Mwi dtuntegraied in the damp earth}, lilusuradDns are 
very fullj and in most cases go^^ considering the dii^ciilc 
nature of the subjects. 

The nvenide ^ canctcr>' on the west was most populous. 
Xone grmips of graves showi any oEderJy arrange* 

ment. Often a later burial cacrcachea upon or u mper- 
mpofcd upon an earlier. There are xxry few pocnble 
fragments of fimcrol monumetiis. The corpses olmosi 
alwa>^ lay supine; with the head usually to the cash 
though there wero many vaiiaxioais. 

One grave a child'*} was found witiun the dty. 

Tbcre were Ihfee multiple buriaU^ close together (nine, 
nuu and twenty'-six coTftoa) probably of casualiies in 
Eghtu^, The handsome nhiimber lotnb was built under a 
™tJ^ab£rtit 1040 m. west of die town, llie walls were 
stuccoed and painted in horizontal bands of blue, white 
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and red: the ceiling was probably of woocL 'llie tomb 
was probably built fArEy in the fourth century (a coin ?md 
I»ttcry -conufm this), Prqfcosor Robinson now believes 
that the burial was [irobably a secondary cremation, and 
the tomb never cuntBuned a cu&n. In a preliminary report 
be suggested that the occupant was a liistinguished states- 
n* lurthcr evidence 13 forthenming. 
It tt sad to hear that cv’cry stone has been stolen since 
excavation:. 

The proponioci of cremations w'os os usual ]o\^--nat 
more than m per cent.; most were primaiy^ though a few 
may hav*e been secondary, jknsong the inhumatiuns were 
several sione sarcophagi, and a number of w ooden coMns. 
of winch iisually only the naib were left. Most OtyndiiEm 
J simple and cheap. Cooitncjncst of all is the 

gabl^-nle typej but many had tiles Laid flat cither directly 
rcsiing on the sides of a narrow trench, 
inerc is no dificrencc the types of graves froni the 
tnrbat to the latest or in their canitAtetioni or arrangement. * 
biirials found were of Infants or 
i™ll chudron^ and even this probably doc* noi indicate 
fully the rate qf infant mortality. Most infanu were burled 
m amphnracp usually broken off at the shoulder m allow 
ilie insertion of the corpse. Professor Robinson say* (tl. 50,. 
P; ‘ otu- ejccat'atjort* I bclicH-'C that exposure 

of infftCkla WHS rare but it is difficult Eo see what the 
evidertce is. 

Grave furnirure was TouikI in about 60 per cent, of the 
ntirihls, though usualEy very meagre. 1 1 was most ihx^uent 
m ercmatioos and cofifLns^ and surprisingly above tirt averse 
m simple ^ unprotccied ^ burials which arc sexy numerous; 
fox this reason in partieidar the assertion, that none of these 
^cr hod is not entirely convincing. The * lurniiure * 
^ of a miscdlanequ* and casual nature; some objecis are 
inappropriate to the age Or sex of the deci^ued. Much of 
this mateno] has been pnhlhhed in earlier volumes. It 
includai besid e s many vases of various kindsp and jewellery^ 
feeding-bottle^ e!ggs a very fncw lamps^ many terra¬ 

cotta figuxinei (mostly in children's graves); about 1000 
astragali. About JO per cent, of the hurtatl couEamed 
coma {mostly qf ihc fourth century and iioae necessarily 
lato than ; these were usually placed in the moulh. 
The author very reasonably concludes that * funeral 
customs were free and open to variations^ and were loosely 
interpreted. Tliis is to be expected nf a people who, 
though pmfDcmdly retiginns, had no precise creed.' Corw 
StOill CDmparisoii with matcriaJ from oEhtf Sources leads 
to the iurthex conclusion that in spi te of variations due to 
local condition* there was an cssen-Eial unilbrniltv in HtUetne 
cuitom. 

In the Appendix Mr. Angel, after hb careful descripnon 
of Inc sjjcciincns and analjiii ctf ihcir charocierislics^ show- 
!*3@ infiueftce of vaiioua t^-pcs at Olyrithus, coTKiudrsv, 

" The study of these OI>tiEiiians and Other Greeks show* at 
least that the first dvilitation of Europe was achtev^ by a 
highly roongrclj much mixol and subtly blcnd^ people.' 
Tablr* of comparative measuxttdenls are appended. 

R. E. w, 

Manuol d* G^g¥Aplii«j Syrio, Liban et Frouhv 
Oriont. PrAniierq Partio : La FAnlnaula 
Avahiqua, Par L. IX'llIifi-rtinT et F. VVatrLtassc, 
*93 1B4 figures dan* le tcattC, Bcvroulh; 

^ Imprtmerie Catholictuc, 1940. 15 Fr^ 

Co«^u dam un «pril pedagqgique plus que proprement 
scieilljiic|ue, I cirvrage *e propoK de faire coiuiajtrc les pays 
icius .\fandat fran^ais ct ses voisins linmAdiais d.u pmint dc 
g^ographi^uc ct gfeologiqur ct ausai dti point de vue 
de la g^pgraphit hnmainCr L'avertiSsement afiimie aussi 
que les probMines historujuca, politiqua ou cqnfdxkmncb 
ont abord^ dans I'cspnit de la ply* Jcrupulciise im¬ 
partiality. 

L avertjfflCEnent a visihlement ^t^^ ^crit pcwir nn ouvrage 
pill* vostc lel qu'iJ a iie piimitivcnient concu, e'est^re 
cn deux volumes doni Fun devait replaccr la Syrie et le 
^ban dara Icur g-6i:^rnpliique nalurel, Je second 

arvBiC trailer en detail lea diverses region* doi pay^ nrt |3< 
Alandai, ^ 

U Gueme avant empathy ia r«jlliuii(m du pnjiet, Irs 
Billcun DnI dc pubficr la piiciiiiire partlc 3culc. 11 
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ctHivimi liouc dc fCJionrtf a critujutr cc petH valuiac du 
tail Qw’il Ml inccirrtplet =1 qu’i* bcaucoup «= 

lacu^ dam Im iiiati4r« qu’il «: ptt-P™= de uaicer; 

w domacrfc* a la 'rram;i.ftJanic, 3 .P»S° dc 

tCKie i la Tiirquic, not i HTan. tans une hibliDgraptiM! 
pour laiisTurc It lecitur almt all^chi. 

^tnnmoifts, cc Manuel condcnt bcauciiup dc icautie 
Lnatfucdat preseai^e avee claret^t noiammeiit cn ct qui 
conctfTW les (l<atx pays flUf t« auwuia connai^t Ic 
la Syric ct le Liban. Pokir la p^tunsule arfb^ut 
went dite, Im lemeigncmtnls oni pulsto A d« dq^m 
tomta. fliau qui iMtcnt anony^. La ai^i, i ab^« « 
rfftrenca Ml A rcgrttlW. ear Ic Icrtt^r Ml rt^u 
d'appfendrc d'avantage. ce quJ Mt 1= but d un bou Manuel, 
but d’allleura pleinemcni atteinl dam M pcDt volume. 
L'illuiiratlon eii exeellenle, Un itidcs roanijut, 

\jl A- &■ 

Th* TTBaBury nf FeraepolM and othei* Di^tweri#! 
in tlia Homeland ol the AchaefiMnian* (Orloat^ 
Institute Communicatioaep 21)- By Eftica r- 
Stcmimr, Pp. xxi -h 139 ? 

CHicago; Uni verity Press* 1939. ... 

li a nm dfien that bwks dealing exdujively with the 
ancMi Near East comniand gcficral and yet 

ptuve valuable TO the studcivt of da^al 
vuW ™«eed= In both 
fMcinatins and sumptuoiuly illmtrtled 
the Oriental Imdcute of the University of Chicago hm 
been wsuinR for the Imt decade. In oi^anisw. the iatc 
Janies H- Breasted, had ffittendri the S«pc 
priso ip TOax to the Aeliaemenian rcmjufw of PcrKTpwP* 
and the results of the campaigns 193^-1937 
In the pnaent vplume. Even a hasty gl^ce at ihe i^y 
eecelknt illustradom will shenv ^e w^th 
the material brought to light, whdr the weth^ “ w 
mapplnjf and aenal survey mtiodut^ here ** 
time wit WfUte the book extffmcly valuable and luteresting 

'“ff^ertn^^w'i^rtmmtorthe 
bv Marv Helen Warden Sehmidt la 1935, hjii ^ntniwuM 
great'deal to ihc volomo- The splendid asr vaows of 
PeSTpoli^ uf Naqsli.i-Rujtain, and of the 
Bhow very dearly ihe import^ce of thoe mc*^ ot 
ctploruuon and suni^cy. As Sdmiidt puu it - . 

be impossible for any syr^ntyw to produce a 
mnhwl mnp of the area hm shos^n and 10 inxicatc ail 
the innumerable dciaiU appeanng on the air vic^ n 
mav be added* however, that such spc^ubir wccob^c^ 
only be aebie^-ed in an area ooi densely 
o-ery sLoglo niin and e^tty trace of anaent brsdc-worlt 
became cl^rly visible from the air. - 

Fart Of tbb volume deals with the (Lscoveiies made 
during tcsti, cleanngs, and rcstoratiom 
Terrace, as well as chnitig saun^Rs i^ar S'! 

i\a<lsh4.R.ujtflm, Istakhr* and Tall i-BakunV 
interesting are with a great vaoc^ of d«igiWp 
objMTts* and vaao of alabaster Of lapwlaauh which the 
author shows 10 have been brought to Pcrsewlts as spoils 
from E^pt. K. F. Schmidt has an c^eIIctu way of 
dealing with (he lesulES of his eaploration. He 
in his claims and not dogmatic aboui^ own thew^ 
yet he display* an cnthusiactn and an ardour wbicn 
the nineteendiHrefitury generation of our d^cal archaei^ 
mjti. His deacriptaons are adequate and cIcaTp inc 
wealth of informaiioa «iables the reader 10 cnticwe the 

author's views. , , . ^ 

It lA 10 Ik regretted* howevefp that tbfi aUthofp wnm 
commenting on the object* found* or when 
the chronology Of do-elopment of typest has paid so littic 
attcnlion to the almost incdiaustible KKr^-Oir of OrceK aft 
in Asia Minor and in the Acgaean generally. More lufm 
could have been thtownn ou a good many nf 
made at Ptncpolis. For insEance, the pedestal composcti 
of three lioits attaclicd lo a brotuce socket imghi ha\c 
become less problcmalical and mme illti=resdng 1^' 
pariaon wilh xinular aiands from Greece and A«a »Mmor. 
I’he urlking resemblance to an early aichajc group 
the Hcraeon at OlympU should have been stated, inc 
bronxc group of two galJopdng bones, cast m one piccep 


should not only have been compared wiih .■Vwynaii tnodeh* 
and indeed tills comparison does not help to explain any 
of the peculiarities of this group. A5s>Tia w^ never the 
centre of broQM tecbniqye. Surely the ume has come to 
drop the old mechod of irking to find out wbat one nauon 
bonuwed from its neigbbonjr. and to turn to a nw way 
of lookinit at thiovSp r.#. to siart with a full view cmbraciiig 
the whS of theTfeear East and the Medltcmnean Basm 
as one single wcdd of homogencoua or heierogjtoecirus 
csperieneesrall disdnetp but all jmmehow related (o ca^ 
Olhcr. Thus* when a piece of brOF^ sculpture a lo be 
examined and rto parallvls are fofthcoiiurig, should not 
the thought octuf at rmce, cither to loolt for the 4^ire ot 
bronze teclinique at that dnneT or to compare alt the oUwr 
aimtiflr products found in this ancient world of hu™m? 
Mueli rnofc could have been said about dial astonishing 
piece of metal work OP the sword of the j^ncr of ihc 
batde-axc on the southern audience rehcT. Ibe fact 
rtiicht have been mentioned ihat> on a relief of this kind, 
all ihe minor details have their import4inec and theu 
tntanmgp and we cannot uodcrsiand them prcrarly unSi^ 
we trace ihcm back tn ihcir urigillS and lO the ways Wl 
which thev had been employed on other occasow. 

The main feat of ihc campaigns dcscnbcdp however* w 
the disemr^ of the Treasury J'; ^ 

of the Pcracpolis Terrace a block of buildings w as unwmd 
which were idimtified by their conieiits as royal store- 
houses and aimorics. Tlte character and value of maiw 
Bnds justify die term ‘ Treasury. Its large courtymdp 
called Court of Recepuun, is aurtounded by mmcoei, two 
of which arc ornamented with audience reliels on huge 
orihwtiiii. Th™ rclicEkiliOiv all Oy: 

on the wcU-ltllown porticm* of the Hundred Coiunui Hall, 

hut iJiiefisiirt wadded: ihat of the drown pnll« Jtandins 

behind tl^^ronc of his father. Schmiidt w proba^ir 
fight in MBiraing that this fact hdps to dale the "V^*- 
He wys the king miai be Danuf. and ihc crown 
can 0.^v be Xm«. who JO OTpjiaticJly juto m w™ 
his insciiptions that his faihcr chose him m bw su«a^ 
in preference lo his brothers- jM jhis relates to the > car 
AM? und as Dariui <ii«l before 485, it to mve a 

^pantively aceuriW date lo the ^ /timreld eui« 
will oc retnembered how emphalically Lmt He^dd once 
stated that the conopoiKtiiig telteb m the 
Hall must repiMent Darius. lAifcr, a foundatjon de¬ 
ment was found ritowing that tt waJ .\TtaxcWW 1 w1m> 
JSJnpWted the Hundred Coltimii Hall on the fwndau^ 

nreioxtd by his father Xcrees. Thus even Hcrafeld, un- 
S^u^led a/ Bit authority on ancieni Irtiii, had lo eoireci 

^“'‘ih^^teaniry rellel*. Sclimidt ttata that the 

Factor iTthTpresenS of llie secMd V^ncp of 

S^?Ufc. the crown prince. On thU he bl^ hu iden- 
d^alion of l>aout and XerMS, with AspalhtIJM Ip tile 
left and Gnbtyas to llte right. But 

by’hb father DariiiJ ’S 

remembered Uiat there arc on^‘ two 
derinitely dating back to DarnU the Great, tllC B^hlttan 
relief an^ the tomb of Darius, If the I tva^ry relief goM 
to ihis date, the carrier nf the 
^nd digniiary behind the ki^) t.iay well ^ Aspa^n^, 
the tomb of Darius But the 
riEht cannot be Cobryas, for cm ihc real 
r^hrvas is the fiMt dignitary of the stale, sitting behind 

And GobrjITpoKiAKWw probably doe^t t^ 

' the Patishotian,' for he was a Ptraan noble and of tte 
fWvif the Marduniian; it can only mean a 
we arc not able to tianalate, eotrMponding “ 

X™thmc tiHimfrare t- - carrier ef ilic rcy^! 

In contrast to the two cxnbng Daniu rehc&, ihg 

*c Treasury tdicB « 

warrior-prince like Gohryas, the {athef u-ined u. 

father in law to Darius himself whom be had •’"P^ “ 
the throne' be is a man with a iooR dt™ Pem^ 
atid a tnwGIef capjWith™i 
[which would be visible the muffle^, ^ 

rIrttK folded napkin in his right hand. 
he miy be a etinuch, and that j quite possible, tw bterary 
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of tht time of Aroxerxei indicaie that the hret 
Oi^lRTiCA of the state were eunuchs. But fhU Dreciselv 
points to a latet date for the rehc6. With Darius, the first 
penerah, tJie men tvho helped him lo win 
the throne, such figure as this * eunuch^ occurs on 

M ^ I* hois^vcr. occur on 

cor^^nding audience reliHjof the Hundred Odumn 
Hail which wm Kt up b>' .^rucwnies I. And it » well 
' f Artaaences I we are in the heyday 

^ Mazda»ni whieh tiutiiutcd as the jiaic religion by 
Xerxes and Amxencs I. It may well be that this so-calted 
!n^h'hu'k“ *1 !»;'=' of the empire, ehiiractciuMl as 

^ *, 5 “^ **"“ P^'fwming the functions of 

first dignitary of state at tho court of Artaxerxes I 
Tha IS just to s^ that it is not much use stating anydiitig 
vef) ^pfa^i^ly before the Treasury has been completclv 
cleared and fouiidaltoii docuinmia discovered. S^unidt 

SXJ* ^1“,**“ <a'Jy date, but the absence of 
^^-as and the pi^ce of the muHUd fust dignitary ai 
on ihc Ariaxcr»ew rrhclj arc rather utUsatufactory 
pother fact has ^n stated with accuracy by Schmidt: 

audience tehef are shown in citwc 
«^ajmy nre persons of high rank. He had at 

k * '^“i *'*“ ”* **** **’“1 <*f 

IftOse « [he right were lanceKaffying guards. Some details 

fk ^ ” e '•'«'■ ffiOd evidence 

'r^ auditocc kIjc6 are scmu- jort of dignitaries of state 
a.^ ^ fiS"nmf Dil the Treasury psliefs 

and on the audience reliefs of the Hundred COluibn Hall 
froin king and crown pHnee, Darius* 
iwrfption mentionj hu sS 
“** S'™ prominent rank which 
WIm* to hold in all the future. On the 
SIX men appear, wilh the same 
uainw, standing on rather side of Ihe kirsg. Xenophon 
that It was Artaxtrxes I who iivilitutcd the 

o his until HM<*dotw confimis this by meniioning 

Tbest Jio longer irvembeti cf the six old fanuiliiK 

m«ror^^“^ l^^moled to high rank, for 

vi“^ fai^CS had been exiErminuied by that 
they all genciaU by any meani. These 
Irto^-i!*^n-k become pan of the court cent- 

oo^L]h^e^ tcmained, but the penon and family 

jSpdJiM.* ^ Hundred Column Hall, without an)- 

The whole group of audience relielii roaliv desenves a 

cS^vef l»ty that Ihis iwa not been 

'L fofms An inipurtant con- 

nltuw ul^ril'J“>t shown, ai^ 
a !*»' the value Of the book as 

W detennined chiefly by the quality 
Ibc maienal described, by [he elarirt L/acciiAcy rf 
idrquacy of llic iiliutrati^ 

In th^ [Bpecu It leaves httle ia be desired. 11 is eaimnclv 
tonwrnrf wiib Creek art in the fiilb centur^ 
^ of permanent value to those inieresied in the Nlrar 


SCUT, qualom* mveaiw archfologiques alleigimni cnsonblcs 
une *paiwuf dr lo m. D'apris A. .\I. Ehrich, In plus 
&ncKns «3 Iin^ftiur Fcnudinttrajciii au Xfelithkiucv 
4«» cnvifdn, strafig^mphiqu^ ct rtrarniqucj 

senr, A mufi avtf, msiifiuanti pemr permettre dcs conclLuiDii^. 
merne pmrtsotrcs. Jc tentync^ ^ kur discu^ion. 

Dan. k ni™u V ^ntns 4 tn lo rc 5 m dc pmfondcur, 

sous le sol dc laqudlc gisait un squelctte accampasiid d‘un 
oroiw aux exiremitrs Ourlfes, d'une grosse fpijiglc a lile 
renitfc comtfie une massue ei col perc^ de bracelets en fil 
dc brniwe ct de plusieun perin bicanlqua cn bronze, 
d autres iphf^ques m comaline ct quartz ffig, si, Jjjb 
trwva^n*^ f Ras Shai^a, Dr. Forter me montra ses 

t 5^ Shamra ne fait 

pas dc douiE. La lombc dc Q,ataai-CT.Kiia est oar consi- 
quent conlcmpomine de I'Ugarie Mu)Ym I faioo-i^. 

f 1,^'“ P.7Pt»^« pat Dr- F^f 

'1 ^ *-)• A propos de 

m tmuvmlH !c second auteur fait allusion au* t^ues 
V identiques de Byblos trouvds par Mr. Mnntet tt 

Caucase^mis on article 
pubite par H, HutKn dans 4rna. Cette hypolhise n’csi 
piiM toutenabic, tnamtenant. que Ras Shamra et Je Qilaat 
OIU d^monir^ que ces rorques ct ^pinglcs ont fte utilisrs 
comw parare par une pai^tion installs a demeuro sur 
la edte synenne au dibut du He miH^nainr. D'un autre 
cote, comme nous le demohtrenons ailleurs, le Caucasc 
conMiTcjiiejii a ce que I'on a paribis admis. n'a jamais 
« ^pmgles de ce type fcf. noa L’Wmnjs 4 t 
Cnntfvwgu fiat Skj^Of cn pr^piatratjtill). 

So^ Ic nivenu V qui a rcsdtik k tambt an Eomuc, 
terrer a moj^nu nne couebe d^incendk ^paiskrdc fi& 
™ qm, d aprifa Un, marque une iTHcmipCiCi] dam L'habita- 
iiini ^Cicnnc ck cctie pariie du Cialaat {l.c^ p, 118I piua 
tHJ. lea nurpci dun important batimcni ani^rieur a fin- 
CCTdie fuicul *1™ au jour. Se ba^nt .uf 1 ’cKamcn dc la 
CtranujllW^ A. xVI £ii™h, ^ son tour^ ^tah amen^ i mip- 
poscM t^iencc d un bifltos cfironolqglqLic au Q alaat qui 
d aijria cUc. s intenzakraji entre 23^^ « i&xi (be_ p. w), 

L a^vTc dcJA .tnicinrc atraiipAphJquc du Oakat par 

i ““W tonjtna et grosses 

e^nglcs pereiesde I'Ugafii Mojtn I se irouvent i la base 
dune couche qui luccidr a un niveau d'JnoEndir Irguel 
nwque une mter^pbon dam I’habilnl du tell, tl «l 4 
praumer que Jq ^vtoEmcnis qni avaimt cause eette rup- 
tore dam la s^ucjice siratigrapluquc dm deux sites si 


F". Jr Tarr^CH 

Early Pottery oI the Juhej^b Hagioa. By A M II 

Liratcii. Apprr^* £. O. FoxaeRV ^ i™- 

Ffrrer dc plusJrun sond^ 
par Int en 1934, POUr Ic COmpte du flryn \2wr 
au Q.alaat^.R„« rt sur Ic Tell Soukfn*u‘L suJ 
\a c rim^e au N rt au S de Djebte (ou Jrholeh) “e 

public A la fin (Appendlce H, p, 113 i [at)- tl auraii 
lupqufflumt. du f,re place m ,#[e du ^tit v^umE ’ 

Sur le Qalaai-cr'Rius, tell 4 peu pr@ carr^ dVnrinin 
3« m de eOte 4 rembouchure ^^rKSTR^rt i 

d une couche supcrficidle non stradBic de 3 m 30 


lieu i8wjj, 

D'apris A M. Ehrich , l.c. p. 30, pi, XVH), la couche VI 
du Qslaat, rdlc qui coaticni a sa surface Its stratH de 
^ fragmenii de janrea cn 
louit la surface de slries 
paialleJcs ^tenui au moycn d'ufi pcigne fin. Oltc cira- 
mmue »l idenuouo i cellrde la conchc corrwpondantc de 
I Dgant Anrien 11 [ de Ras .Shamra, atlribufe^la pfxiodr 
eiuire 2+^ et 2300 environ. La mrnie date a ele phxxMt 

pour la c^ramique analogue duQalaai 

Silue a ] I km au s du Q.a]aat, le rdl SocJcaj presente 

4^“ i“ ‘•"‘igcaphic d'er-Russ ct 
rtllc de Ras Shamra. Dti mveAu \\ Dr. Forter a rrtkf 
^ fragiii™te dc cm Iwls 4 engobe noir ct rouge luiiant et 
^li Khi rbct Rcrak ware ' d'apr^ unc propoaitinQ 

*** , ^ , h^smcnti de tctic cdi^ique 
ftaient intlus dans la niveau VII ct Vllf du QaSat 

cframtque presmte une humogdnfite de fortne et dc tech- 
mque rcmarquable; clJc a souvent aUtihutr k tint date 
anteneure a 0500 (notamment au Tell judeideh. cf. .Im. 
Jwn. .yeA„ 1937, p, 10) A Rm Shanira, A\l COntraiie, 
2^ ,f L™ ■ H' millinaiie, enOe 

pondanl 4 la fin de I ancicn Empire Egypticn. Jc consiaie 
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done satisfaction qu'au Tdl Scjukas^ 

c^ramique cit aitribuce entcc ^400 <st 3300 (A. M. Ehnchi 

Stfrn^ts die goblot tini ooi enm^ au bord dc sltim 
parall^cs altcnumt avee dci lignes oudulos pesntes ™ 
lnd5^ rHicontra par Dr- Ferrer dans lea niveauA M 0 IV 
de Se^kas {U. p. 7B. P\- ^ 

iniquc originailfe de 1 inl^ncur de la Synt. L n grand 
riQTnbre de sp^mena cn ml irw^ei Mtaimncfiit a 
1 il Baxrib rielL Akniar), ec d^aytreS iiEC? cW la 

ib^llff de I Ofonie, I'ell Jodddeh ei r^cemmmt a Hirna 
{fmiiLlci de H. InghDlt). II «i irij rare syr ta eflie syneiM- 
Un Mul eiemplaite^ apparemmcftt tardlf, a eli jus^u ici 
renronirc a Rsls Shamra daw Mne Iwnbe a tule en pdcrra 
attribuj« a I'Ugarit Moyen i (1900-1 ?<“)* ^ Soukai, le» 
ewIIlplair^^ Ics pliu rtccats win datfe ven 190? 
tandisqu? ]« plus anekns rnwootciiuent a la lin do I He 
miltfP^irc (1.C, p. 78. 87). 11 *’a«5it la d'U'' ^ 
quj, ensemble avec I'appathion de eertams nies fun(Taira 
d^lellt ranivdc d'un flenient clhiuaut avaunt de 
I'inteHeur de la S>ii« vers la (*1® a la fin do 1 lie tmlWnaire* 
Parmi les vases peints de Soalkas plusieurs sont idrntKlUia 
aun cnichesetbots^ertgxrii Moj^a (jgoe^-iTW trouve* 

i Has Shamra (Lc- pi. XXH, XMlt, type ' 
raison. A- M. Elwieb refuse de ilcscendre la daw de telTC 

c^mioue jusqu'il i6m aV«M noire ire «^e dfl rap- 

prochcnients a™ la tomhe I de Mishnfe-^atna le 
Beraienl. A en juger d'apots la chreonlogie de Ras 
Shamra, ceiw tpinbc devraii ilrc aiinbuie etufc Ittsp et 
1750 av. noire ire, ^ ^ ScHAeJ«R 

FouillBH do Sinlk, n iMtw** dw Looirro, Sirio 
ArcbinloKiquB, V). Par R. aveo do 

cmaiributions de H- V, V'Aiicws. R. Vsirraaif R- 
PsKTER. L. Hiuin. 459 P=S«: TT 

figures dans Ic itme. Pans: Libraine Oneutaliste. 

Paul Gculluicrt 1939- ^50 , ,, . 

Siluf SUT la vidltc route qui relic Ic Nord UC Ea rCFsc 
au Golfc Penique, Ic tel! «* tepd bialk eit prwhe de la 
ville aeiurllc de Kluhan ct cojistiiue Ic ccoue d line ferble 
oids qui recueille I’eau dcs sources de la 
Enirc 1933 e« 1937, in^ campaRoes '*,i™ j<I 

entrepri^ par le MusAs do Lowine sow In direeliw de 
Mr. Gbirsh^n sur lesdeua collines doni lie comi^ le ^ 
anciert, Les rAultals obttpus daw les strales mfi^eui^ 
el prehistoriques appelilcs Sialk 1 a JV swil cxpoiis _ 
le roluioe 1 public en 1938' 'f 

oecupons lei. dA-Til les trouvaillra les plus r*vC _ u v 
mines au Lout sur la coUme onindionale l» ' 

tE VI <wmsdcyx n^cropoio i m au S du ttpf appciM 
nicTopoles A Cl B, lesqueUes sont 

Sialk V el VI mpectivement. Pwr sifilpliher "" P^* 
designer let eouebes Ct 1 ^ nicropoles corretpondan pa 

Ics Vs A Cl Vlf Bv , - t e.^. irtiir 

Sialk VA eat caracrfiisc par unc ciramique 
tCiTc fine nlOUCtcliTTtfrtrT g^ll^Ta.lcmcnt gni-fioE P 
Ja rareli des s-ases peinis et de la potene comtn^e, 
arnirt et niitils snnt toute* en bcome i I cseepuon d im 
pciit poignard a loie et d'un poEn(on qiu wnt cii 
yjoiix «ciru cxccptioimellcirircni cp or et d^now o-f 
de trinoKles en grtneiis: les i«Hra »nt fanes d^ e. 
ComaEnc, , pi«Te, tutumep brOfizc. coqiuUe 

marine ct ^ dc verre. Deux 
cha^unc un cylmdrt donl rul?t «1 himatiie assc 
mem gravt^ figurr line accnc rcmuusccnl de ]a g >^3 tq 
du Branxe K^cent cn S^Tie- i r i. 

L^ratr^me rarci^ dm objets dc [cr et le ^ 

rapurveh cm cilia' que l"cm petit ttablir i prOpM pCT 

ccramiqum ct dea cylindrm ne concement que dca 
le fer ml uiexisLuiT, prowml, corimic 1 auteur I a TTC^Ut 
QUA iSLnilc V;x\ appoTilcnt a La lirt du Bft^spre- ^ ^ 

de placer la date linate vera taoo ai-^t 


de placer la date unaie vm 

du Fer dtbuEani en Ferje septenuionale Ct au Tal>^e dia 
la Sin dm Xille 1 , D'autre part, le cyli^re cn 
rertunUeent dea cachets scrnbSablca l^abyliinirfa c > 
du Brc^xi^sc Ki^iccnt prrmci de fixer Ee 

lioo. Mr. Ghinbnum, aprca avuir d abard atm^t 
Sialk \\A ail Bfonic final, cutre 1400 cC 
rapport prcliiTiEliairc dms Syrian 1935- P ■ ® 9 }i P 


la publicadon diftnitii'e urw date beauccHip pM tajssc; le 
coramexiccmcnE du FcTtOtire iwet IW* (Aidit II, p. 20}. 
Fourlnnt Ctttc dale n^eal pfli scuiement cn COniradictiOfi 
avee lea Lndfcm chrooolosjqucs fourrtiS par lei ti™vaillpa 
de Si^ mats aussi avec ceux ciuc Ton peut uttt dcs ocktu- 

brfiusea comporaisons avee lea nies corrmpondaotj en FerW 

ct ailteurs loigncuscnieTH etablica pur Mr. Lphinnman 

lui-^Tu^e- , 

AJnsi Im rapprochements qiu 1 imposerti entre l» vasm 
tripodes et les jattes orafe* ic i«ws de Irftier d unc jart. 

|fs vases analcgues des couches 111 et I ifc Ciy^n-pjamshi _ 
de Tautre. icmoierent dans le sens dc la daw plus haure. Ji 
Ctl «st de mime dcS «PP™:8eiiKiiH» Cll vimf M*“ 
entre la ciramique de bialk V,^ celle du ralychc et ccl_ 
de Gandsha-Karabagb dans la fraiiscaueasie Orl^tnle (cf, 

F, Hwear. Ituf. Sipt. .-lai.. IX, P- SO et nos * 

Chmelctu df flex Shamra^ en priparation). Ixa bens que le 
fouilleitir esl letlti d’ilablir enire Ip quelqucs tares speci¬ 
mens de potcrie peinlc cle Sialk V.xV cl la e^nmuque dc 
Capnadoee (Alisliar III} et de Bogbaz-Keui nc sont pp 
non plus pour eiirouragcr la rAluetion piopoipe pSf m. 
La meillcure comparaisoti qui pUMieril actuejlcnpni tire 
iwbUe k pfopos tie la eiratnlquc gni-noire dominamc a 
Sialk \’,A «t cclle avee la poicrle cotrespondanic dc R^ 
ou Rev, dc I'ipc HLssar, dc Cbab Tipe et Tcntrang 1 ^ 
dans la region de la Casptenne du Slid, l« leS copiata- 
tions dcs fouilteuri suAlois et amencalW sont unanimra. 

La cifrtiimque aris-noirt eat caraet^nsUquC du Bttmie cHe 
appartit dA le 11 le raillfnairc ei fleurit au fours du He- 
U ntcropolc iiait en upge a I tpoque ou dp 

travauK de fartifieaiioin considerablp ayajcni ett eAirwns 
i Stalk m vue d' assurer la sAoirilt 1“ vdW pMMlaiit 
la drrnitre pCiiodB de son existence. D aprfca I Aude dcs 
cran« par Mr. V. ValloLs (I c.p, HJ « 
de c« travau* appartiennenl au gtoupc dit arWi^ae, 
slock racial neitcmerti difKrenl dc celul qui le prtccda a 
Sialk. Ortaino correipondancei que I'un peut 
ffUre U c^mmiquc V[,B Ct V A de bialk »ont 
yar Mr, Ghinhman comme dc nature acCldcnlrlW, cl3c 
me semble m^anmoina iniiiqyer nn ccrtam nc con- 

nnuit^ enure Ic* dciix p^riodci d« liic. ^ . 

Stir pluJ dc inmbea csaminirt par LA imssiyit^ QC 

Sialk, 70 Mulemcnt Aaient iniaAcs. Les aull^ 

Ai ouverlcj par lea itvdlgAiea i la rechercha de_la telle 
ciramique peinte si amifAite par Ira aniKiuaire* depms la 
vogue des bxoilHS du Luristafl. Cral cette cAamique 
nelntc, faite au tnur, d'unc pile fine, dans laquelle lei 
wticii mt rAisii a niDdeler Icsfoiinra metalltquei Ira plus 
Sltavagafiles jusqu'a inuler |c d^r_en calinelu^ «t Ira 
rivrtk qyj CAracl^rise Ic mulxlicr fiin^rAirc de SiaUi IsB- 
Danji Ici tcmbei riches, 1« prototypes cti brotM sc 
k cdt4^ dc letifS imiiatiDns cn ICfrc cuite. C« rcopicms 
ai'cc lenT long bcc tutrtibirc rappclimt parfois un plulluj 
Hf d^tachani k angle droit dc la ye pmivaicnt quc 

diftieilemem iixe utUisA pour Ira 

NoEoiu qye iapJupaitdes vas« pcimsdc bndk \ I|B Hgurent 

qui conctmc Ic mobilicr miiaUiqyc, 
cl L^oytillage sont prLncipalcmciU cti btonici Je fer utiliM 
aus5i pour Ics bracelet, toriDiuM el cpiiuilw a habns a du 
iire conridti^ comme rebtivcnient pritmtK. La nbule 

ituhit inconnuc. .. ,__ 

PArmi la panJre corpurtlSc, il y a de notnbrcux ErybndKS 
cn pate vipniic W cn pEerre icndrc- L airanK^cnt 
SiTnltriquc dcs ratlilnde d« caprtdcs ^ci^ypia, ^nt 

rcnulilKctiU de la giypnquc ditc dc Kirkonk, do falj^C 
et dc Ras Shamra d« XVi-X IVe s. QuaM warab^ 
l-un dVitx (i.r. p. 67 , pt, XX.XI) p>nr dcs 

qiii cnirenl dans la ctunposHion du carioychc de bcti I 

{Eliq-ESOo)'- D'ppres Mr, Borey*, li scnasl dc fabncaU^ 
iyn^ic. On a quclqye foil ccmstal^ que dp 
de CT tvpc Wtl ett yilLiso k unt ^^poqut poat^ncurc A cclk 
qu^indiquc FimcrLpliun- En admettant qnc 
de EiaJk V1,B ait etc cn uiagc encopc un iiitle api^l cpj^^ 
dc Siu I, la lombc d'oil il prcn'icnt dcvrait itrc ptacw 
auiour dt I3M. Ln ullant admciirc an ^cart dc 

deijjt sidles, la lombc seraU dc la fm du Xllc s< G cii 
Celtic date que Mr. Gbinhman, dam mn pKimer rapp^i 


de fouiUcs, avail constdci^ coinmc Ic dc 

^ialk VLtB, Dans la publicauon definitive i\ a cru devoir 
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la descMidir au Xc i. portant aiiui i 300 am mini 

mum tesit la date tuppm«r de la n6:ropq|t>« 

t drbut du vtlk'* «* 

C^!le profx^tim »t invraitetetlalile; die va i l**n 

cDiilemporaflira dc Siallt VI B avaii-n^t 
Mr. C^teii^u ct lui-iTi^Trir entic 1400 cl tioo 
auteur 1= teouvoilto du 'nt" 

spraiaii llte**^ sLlk™™ 

M" E^vru's^ “^Soi!,5tT<£^xE?r^ 

GhlnlblUan airmaimt -« 


f CT^T V^U laqilclle la fiti 

SLTvK:^ "■ ^ ■” - ^-SKo'rs “S 
n-JS'd°J!S^*s£lk‘vwTS"‘^%* 'rt* 

Bronie (Uu^ n^rnmnit lc» poiiiiKiidi 1 

rxtfs re-pi ™4- 



^logujMc avT« lb objcto equ^LruU d^S^k vfB''"n 

5 S:'SSS-S'-rr“- 

v:ijJ]« dt- 3-1 'tv-.™ ^ prQpofce par liuj lei 11014- 

cnt« i^fSp -HHbuabJb 

ObHmJfSl M csi riifFi*-!' fKi HifTrtitiCi dt 

icnlnDiijitr Mr ^ ™ . Caucaac scp- 



pm Ja rWucti.m'dc Uda!" dt'siXvi^B 

Giiirahiltin note ciuc !l t rv^-Triy^ik- ^ ^ i- 

nftuupold d« Sialic V,A ct\f B ^ 

Iqginurs tirt. dc r^tude du Mbiii*VrdH T^™ 

avilisalion rnisu d^^Jopn^ nu- ^*3^ 

I-iVrV '+®®-f*0o au lieu de liioo-iDcie 
pour S.alk V1,B: »3«»-Jib> au lieu dVi!^^ 

Si je me mu ^mdu iri sur la quntion de la date do 


Eff* T^ Gi]fan, ou Ion ajt itacantrf ct explore 
de* coudib conTcmporaind de ccrtaiiiH do nfemwlD 
l« lb bdigiftH Hvaienr^rf 

fatneiw bronzb. Pour k claucnicnt chrotwloginuc 
«n^re frts cnnlrovcf^ do atitiquii£t d« Lim^tim )e» 

SiaJk olifcnt un appui 
pi^teux. Ella pcitnettcni de HmEnner, ec flue fteui 
^h^nr™“!5 plLu de detail dam im travel mr la 
pour aJler saai pieate. itetam- 

aiSl3k51%fr^p'*“''iT'* brmta actuclXcmeMt 

atintJUtt a I du I-cr cl a unc dale pasl^rinire Du XI Ip s 

Ste au 

epoqua prt.[i*utori(iii« de la Pene e[ 
eu ffdn^rale, Ic volume de SiaJk ai«: 

“ Pi*oite ainii comme un 
inimifncni dc travauJ dc premier ordre. 

G. F, A. SciHAEFFFelt 

Ezcc^atipaa in Swat md I^loratioaB in tha Oiua 
Tarritoriofl oI AJghaxdsULii (Memoira of tha 
^oZUQoIo^^al SuiTVfly of India, 64 ). By Fvtrt 
Baagcr and Philip Wrignt. Pn* 67- o] 10 CaJ 
cucta; Gdymunent of India Prt=J^ i Ji ^ ^ 

tt carried wt bv a 

*iiinmcr of 1938 'in 
cxc4Viitui|3 a number of sttb in the Swat ValW m the 

an^^due country, and Li 'making 

•^P'«*i^nee b the 0*t» lerritorio of 
^hanutan, pc material muJia ensuing fram tliu work 
asn^uous, but through the 
S^®** *™’® problems of the obeeure history 
ilghu “* unttxprcted 

The rirst chapter gives a of our present luion lcdne 

of the -choeoW Of Gandhara and Antral !Q™ and 
dcfiilb the taslt* which the expedition act iuelf. 

Gandhitan site which was round 
b^ beeinamuheally excavated; dated inseiip- 
arc few, and the eras to which they tefer mpsily 
unknowm; for pohiteal reasons it has all too often been 
^possihlc 10 allciiipt exploraticn and pfeservation of^e 
monuuiaitj stiJl BctauL Vhe ajm of the pi^nt cxrediiioii 

th^wi^-"^ cvideiite, and to produce 

“ tri^hs'Jrthy ctironology- of ciidhara 

main caiiip was set up at Barilwi, in lower Swat: 

district were surveyed, and 
cttavatjon* condtjcted at several sites. Funhermoif. trial 
««vati^ were undertaken b various parts of a uLiund 

'*P ^ «»^=y. tinder con- 
hardsyp. Tlte s^,y pfX 
Kulptural unearthed, and their dam4cd enn^ 

ditinn, have led Ae ocavaion to conclude that the 
of l^ul desmteturn at the hands of the VVTiiie Hum b 3!^ 
fifth century a.d. hm been orer-esumated. Damave from 
imi^ causs, gradual decay, and perhaps a ‘ retreat' of 
aon^!teri^.f/ uniKoiected tni^^ tectkmenta into the 
didW P^^both because of the gradual 

decline of Biiddhi^, and for reasons of general securitv— 
^u^y ^cnuni for thdr present condition. It would 
hoEJT' *- tculptutM Wbeh have come to 

Ijght in ^h huge <|uantitia m ‘ repositoHcj' in the Inreer 
Iita m the pl^, wen: not stricUy speaking found b ril^ 
a ^ curled mil in A%hani»fan, but 

importMi ui^yogicaj iJta north of the 
Ilind^usb was atabhshed for the first time, 'fhe survey 

fciw kli“‘ -fS**.! P»r‘ of wbeh had iievw 

archaeologist, has determined 
arveraj ^ta of peruhed Oteco-BactRan cilia where future 
excavations may rnmt proliiably be undertaken. 

(ho>wh the immediate results ate not of the first imnort- 

rio^^'a^^ l^ri^® **“ of the Cjtprfi, 

T memnir is an important*!^ 

probleniB set by the archaeology of the rwion Ii is to iJ. 

ror fuiure raeandt 


K. Bl-c^iimal 
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TTi« Buildings at Sftmaria (Samaria-SolsaffVa 1 )^ 
By J* VV. GrowooTji Katjileex M. K>~vvd.s and E, 1 ., 
iSuREMK. Pfi. ievi+i 39 ; p}^ 89 ^ p 
London^ Palestine Exploraticm Fundj^ ^ 94 ^" 4 *^' 
[subscriberji 

^rhe earlier remain^ at SainarSa have little bcafin^ on 
Helltnic studies s UiC mntD-Ionit pilaster eapiiab are 
already well known, and the only other diswexy worth 
mentioning here Is a Somewhat h>'^t!iciJEra K ri^p entrance 
which the cjccavatOTs compare with ihc Lion Gale of 
Mvccnae* The oldest pieces of classical building arc three 
cylindrical lowers of about 300 h.c., proj^ting from an 
eighth-century wall which seems 10 have still e^losed the 
Siimmit and ihe liCJcl tcfTilCC of die hill. Ehls acropolis 
was re-'fonilicd shortly beibnr loo p--t2-p no doubt because 
of the hlaccaiM troub!cs. At first die new fori abutted 
at Lis comers against the inner segments of iwo of the 
round lowers, but tboe were soon retnoved and a 
angular salient look the place of one ai least. The auchma 
do not attempt TO expEam thii subsEitulEDn of an apparetllly 
mfexior means of deEeiKCx but it may be suggest^ that the 
towers wore demolished after the siege uf c. ito at the 
same time as a breach was dcliberaicly made in the wall 
of ihc fort, and that its comers were closed up again when 
dial g]ap was fiiimdcd—probably c- 50 order of 

Gabinlus. „ j ? 1^ ■ 

^^maria was much enlarged when Herod refoundra ti 
as Sebaale, C. 25 a.C. Hji great temple, presumably dedi¬ 
cated to Augustus (and as ttsual to Koma) ii a useful 
prototype for Baalbek- It raised upon an artilicial plat¬ 
form, most of the space being occupied a forecourt, at 
[he back of which was a flight of ttepi leading to the Ecmplc 
proper, which slood ort a high podium. It seerns to has-B 
had a deep proBtylc porch and side colonnades. Her™ 
may al^ liai-e been responsible fcrr an early alterations the 
conitTuedon of bisement corridors along the “ 

great platform ■ apparently ihcy had a dai ceiling rtsmig 
on a double row oF slender arches. Fhe other 
remains deWfibcd are ihc taw-n wall, a set of paiillM 
crow-steps from a parapet, and the painted ivalb of the 
stadiuns, which originiilly hiid si Ooric colonnade rouftd the 

interior. ^ 1 1 l ^ 

Most of ihe ruins of SebasEo can now be dated between 
abouE 1^ and ago a-O- They include the previouvljf es- 
ca^Tiied west gate, the forunt colonnades and adjotnuig 
basilica, the Corintbian order Ln tlK stadiujii, the t^ple 
of Kore, the theatre fwiili a Stage-front wldch Afncan 
analogies), two small sbriTVcag scune exlremely hands^c 
tombs, and eslensivc alterations to the Auguatcum (indud- 
ing B fCisewal of the porch^ in anliji and the vaulhJlg ot iht 
bwmeiil corridors with a ringle sp^}+ Qomesuc rtmams 
arc msiguifiCAnb but the tombs clearly ncsemblc houses, 
hasung alrium courts olf which lie large s'^aidtcd rooms, 
Uned 'with niche* for satCCrpbagi. The aqueduct system, 
which is probably of the saiiie period* deserves and recci^’e* 
detailed study, 

ITie Christian ruins are summarily treated: they comprise 
iwo shrines of John the Baptist and a possible ronyernon ol 
the basi lica into an Bpsidal cathedral with north onen^tiw. 
The report discusses some of the buildings published by 
the Harvard excavators, supplementing and correcting 
their malerial without superseding It^ In the mam, nciw- 
rn'er, it U devoted Ko the Hnds made by the Joint bMpCPItaoii 
of 1931^33 and in the 1935 season which was iinajiCM l^ 
the British Academy and a group of subscriben associaicd 
with the ditn of Marks and Spencer—ail encotim^ing 
porECnt. The excavations were obviously must carclulty 
and iuTelligently conducted. The book gives a cOTTseicn- 
tious^ well-reasoned and clear account of the StlCp with an 
adequate, though not 1a\rQlLK allowaiite of illu5trationi+ 
The pTi:>ductJOfi retains the beat of peacetime itandartH, 
except for a slight increase in minor prinEers 
the price would have seemed very reasonable beiore the 
war. .^.W. LAVVJUvNca 

The Mosaic H ol Antioeb^ By K. MoR^v- Pp. -h 
48; pi New York: Longmam, Green & Gu-p 
1938. S1I.0D. ^ , . 

The American Expedition to Antioch found about 300 
picta of mosaic pas-emcfit worth lifUng and preserving j 


le^h^cml were EKinsportcd to America* some to the Ijouvre, 
tbc majority ire srill in Syria; the material is impre^ve 
in quantity and popular m appenl. A large number of 
doon were published with collotype reproductions iti 
^ lAr Qianiis If ; they were aTringcd in order of 
findiiigp season b>' season* and a long catalogue gave tbc 
colours of the tcajicrac, sketdi-plans of some of the floors 
and noies of datable objects such os coins or lamp* found 
unddT them, A cfitlcaJ review of the quality arid Siplfl- 
cance of the new inatcrLai Is badly wanted. Professor 
Morey's book* Tfit M&fmis qf AnimK is a brief introduction 
to the subject from one aspect. The first half is Eaken up 
with an essay on the city of Antioch as u cultural and 
irtistk *’*•^*^1. the second with a study of the development 
of Eigural painiiug at /kndoch as illustrated by the new 
finds. Both e3sa>s are full of inEerest. “Ihc mosaics range 
in date frOEn about A.D. 100 to about A.D. 300, and Morey 
comes to the conclusion that they show a gradual Oricuial- 
Isstlon of art during this perlnsd* Hellcnisiic Syria slipping 
Loto the cmbra« of the Ea.'t. 

The mosaicB now rcpublidied, about a score in number, 
may have been chosen with an c>'e to tiui theory, but they 
include most of the finest apcciEinens from Antiocb 
Daphne. The illuSEritlons arc livelier ihan those in the 
previous pubiication, the dcscripcions full iltd sympatlietic, 
bu w'C ihoukl have been glad of a few refmnCH* 

The scries starts with a auinbcr of second- and thirt- 
ccniury mosaics which are Hellenistic in subject, feeling 
and cxeaitlon: the picture of the jtidgement of FarU in a 
more or l«s natural landscape seEting (II is plainly mpvji 
from a famous piiniir^; » presumably is a superbly 
modelled ^UTC of Xeptunc or Oceanus on a background 
of blue and green gloss tesserae desw sadly decompofiM (iv), 
and a sv-mposiurn m which figures Labelled Agrw mid 
Opera arc serv cd by OInoi (bt); a pedlar caEdling cupidi 
which symbolise WB>"ward aiTections (vii) recolli a Pom¬ 
peiian wall palniing; Ehc picluTc of a lovc-sick youlh in 
ted gazing at a portrait of hia beloved bclouRs eo anoilier 
genre, but 10 the same period {xil}. Morejf's a^lysis of 
these early floors w excellent, but rows of finished ptctuits 
of Ehi* tvTJC* executed with extreme virtuosity and repie- 
senting original paintings ai faidifulEy perhaps os ihe 
dmmolitlwrsiphi of the lost century, do not recur an 
later pavemenES. Pictorial elements posist, but they are 
treated differendy, ihc drawing is simplified and the figures 
arranged acconluig to new formuloi. These changes we 
find it hard to cDnslder signs of decadence nr pnmitiv'tsm. 
The rcpruductinn on such a scale of elaborate picture* on 
Boor* was a cornparaiiv^ly late developing I m the Hellen¬ 
istic wurUI and, however mteresiing the pictures may Ik to 
students of ancient painting, something of an aberradonj 
IT was abaurd tES lay in a row on Ebe Hoor picture* painted 
10 decorate a wall; from mOft part* of the room the 
pictures could only be seen sidewayt or upside down, and 
indkaticins of a tliird dimemrion cm a Eloor are posnavety 
disagreeable to many cii'e*; the better the representation, 
the more out of place it was on a pavcmeni. Cons^uently 
the shift to a iwo-dimcnsknirtl Style, to rhythmic com- 
pudidoD and to carpet raopls which Morey reitard* as 
symptoms of Oriental atavism were really progrroive Steps 
towTi^s a more appropriate tloornioverifig. Various ex- 
perimettts were made. One expcrimeni is to be seen in 
an opulent and somewhat overloaded floor (xvi, pn, a^ 
Aniixh If, 65) ^bich Morey disscriboi as “ perhap* ihc 
finest dccorati^'e work ' jtirvivipg from ^nstandne s age: 
an octagOEial fountain Ituod In the middir, there WCTC 
laree figufea of the four seasons on the diagonals, with 
hunting scene* In the trapecoids between ihcfn, all facing 
away from the fountain* and round the whole ran an 
ouler border oF panels whh s^ariuus subjects faci^ towards 
h. The lame formula^ the replacement of a single com- 
positiofi bf four loosely related themes, one facing each 
side of the panel — is exemplified on a great huflung Rocm' (xx) 
which is divided saldrc-wise by trees growing from 
four comer*. Another solution of the problem consoled 
of varied cnrichmciit* set in an all-over pattern which 
emptied the whole of the main licIiJ. lltM good examples 
are imblisbed by Morey: in ofic (xviu) the aU-ovef pattern 
IS a geomcirical design* and a buit labelled Kltii* is placed 
in the cetitre; the second (xxl, KXh) ha* a Exellts woven 
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of chaiw of link llowcn and, except in ilie tnidilk, 

wMre tMine 13 ^ lion^ ihic mCi^rici arc f|]S^ with 

CuTida and other ol^ccti; on the ihird (xaciv}, no^ in the 
ics«rac are lahi seale-^isc ov^ the 
^th liiuc flovers on the hinges of the sc3le% and the paltem 
13 bro^n in the nndtHe hy (he figure of a nimbed Phoenix 
stafKhng ^ 4 rnoiintain. the flowm appeannff ihrouch 
futnbus being Lightened, in lofie. 

Oiiljr one of Morey's inierpreiations seems to be at 
faylti the subject (xxiii) is a hon looking tneditadvely at a 
hump^ bull or buHkIo with a tree whind and a stele 
insert bed Phi ha, one of several pairs of animals; Morev 
that Fbilia lefen | perhaps to the fighting nuaJjti^ 
oi tlu AsUtic butfalo, the lion's pfey^' but a muchimutilated 
mhea of ^e iia\^iiicnE has been foujvd in a ehureh at 
-Ma. in in Transuirdan with remains of a pa^ge froni 
Isai^ 30. 7 which shows that tJte inosalcUt was depietimE 
the Xlcasianic Golden Age when the lion ihall eat straw 
like the ox and the leopard lie down with the kid. 

Fhe l™r from which this scene romra is probably the 
iatesi and the wcakat in the book; the other late lloors 
t Olodi may stand in the phrase which Morr)' 
r * J pemanent lehukc to current notions 

^ the decadence of art in the last cciitufica of the Empire.' 
tlo they really show any signs oC progressive Odeiitalisa^ 
non. Change in rnamiex hetw'cen the sccoikJ century and 
the Mth and reasons for them have been already mcattcmcd; 
mudt of the subject-matter remained the same—per- 
sonihunons of the seasons, months and oihcf notions, few 
of which would have been iotelJigible without a luhric, 
and ^ture-studks of animdSp birds and fishes. The 
seccHid-mtury^ .\epiune mwaic contained pictures of fishes 
w carefully rendered tliat nearly forty disdncl species of 
Memicrr^eaui fish base been iuentified; a collection oF 
birds IS iJie subject of a thirdHrentur)' panel (viii). In the 
^epiune ht^ there arc reclining fi^rej labelled Bios and 
Iruplie {vt); thej are precursor? of the later bustii of 
Ktwis or AnaiihCOStS Of DunamJs. At all dmci things in 
b>Tia Mve been very much mixed, but Morey^i cormlusions 
* contrast wHib those reached by Other critics 

of me much g3:?ater rnosaics made much later by Syrian 
crausnicn for the Umayyad mcaques in Jenuaiem, ar^d 
J>aina^t^: after a patient anaj>-su of the vaiioul illlluencci 
at work in Jerusalem, Miss Margruerile van Berchem finds 
Greco-Roman traditions dottll dating the Oriental and 
^ds a rw^ftdon that ' those types which are called 
hasaoian belong perhaps just as much to Byitaa art^ 
(Crrawdl s I^^rfy Archilgfinrtj I, pp. 3^7,' SsS}. At 

Antioch during the period wc lia>y: been discuising Greco- 
Rnmaii tradimmA leem tP US dominant fmm firtt to last- 

J. \\\ CftfilVPOQT 

A Si^h Gaotury Moaaa tsry at BoUi-Shan (PublinLa- 
taom of the Palestine Section of the University of 
PeniBylvania, Vol. IV). By G- M. FnzGEJijstii. Pp, 
19: p3.23, Philadelphia; Unii^raitv of Pcnnslva’ania 

Ois IS an account of a small religicHii house founded in 
the Latter half of the sixth centurVp and used as a burial- 
place by Uie founder'i fauiiiy. It stood on high ground 
north of the greaf tell at Behan, two wall* of it abutting 
on the city wail. It was ctemred in 1930 by the Penn- 
yrlvama Unisxraily Museum Exp^tion, and this account 
^ been ™tten by Mr, G, M. FitzGerald, who wai then 
Oir«tor of the Expedition. 

Vepr litdc of the WTllls remamed SLandlng. hut the 
mosaie fioors wc^ in exceptionally good condition, and 
practi^lly the whole of the ground plan was recovered. 
ITirC chapel was m the north-east, approached through a 
wide porch or narthex from a central hall or court off 
which other rooms D^d. Eleven of the rooms had 
mi^uc pavemenEs, and ihe inscripEionj they contain tcii 
US all wc know about the complex^ two have dates which 
a« almost certainly to be equated with the years 567 and 
or 553-4- nf Heraclius, which were the 

latest fciund on the ftic, suggest that the house had a short 
hie, which may explain the gH»d state of the Boon. 

date from a period when rcprescntalioFU of 
hints and pcnomfleations of the months and seasons, 

vignetEcs of huntinucn and vinEageri—the subjects which 
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occur So often on the earlier fioon at .\ndoch—were 
becoming increasingly common in ecclesiastical buildings 
in Pa^tine and Transjordan, and three of the pahTmenu 
has^C ngurcs of thu type. The central opurt had an all-over 
geometrical pattern of ocUgons^ square? and rhomb? filled 
With animals, birds, fiowers, fruits and so forth, and in 
the middle a dreular panel with the sun and mdxm and, 
ramating round them, full-length figures of the months, 
whcch may be conErasted with similar figures on a second- 
emtury tloOT at -\nciach iAntiKh m ih4 OfooHs, 11, p. igi, 
pi- At vVntloch the months are gracious figures 

s^^ng hr^y on real ground, acrtjss which ishadows falK 
the tmenpdan? wjdi ^eir names are written in a band 
above them: the Behan month? are sketchily ilraw'n, 
as It were on a plain baclcgfoimd, and the names, 
now Latmised, ara scattered about anyhow under or 
between the fees of the figures. A small religious house 
could not command craftsmen of the same calibre as the 
Owner of a rich villa, but the tradition is the same. Xorih 
of the court was a small mom, perhaps a parlour,, with a 
more aitracdvc floor: the all-over pattern is a rather 
version of the popular vine trellis, vAih lively 
h^tmg and vintage scenes m the mcdalhons and various 
birds and beasts in the inteptices; one medallion hait a 
negro Ln a ;mudy sStirt leading a girafie, whieh is a new 
^bjett to the writer. The nax-e of the chapel was leu 
Covered with a monotonous design of l inked 
medalh^lU, cighly-tVH-o in all, oach containing a bird. A 
fourth door in a room south of the chapel consists of three 
strips wrEh wholly chfTcrcni all-^m'cr patterns endosed by a 
flinglc border; it has the same effect at three rugs laid side 
by an. effect pleasanter, perhaps, than a floor co^'ered 
entirely by any one of ^e three alone would has-e. All 
these mcHaics must be judged as fltior-coverings, not as 
works of fine art. 

The nwaics have been admirabty reproduced in what 
to us now in w-ar-iime a most la™h style, and Mr. 
FiEiGeTaJd''s accounts of both irwemcs and itlSciipEious are 
models of w'hat such things should bc+ 

J. W. CrowtOot 

Hagia £opliia- By H, Swinr. Pp. xvii -j- 209; p3. 

4® + 34 tex* York^ Columbia Unlvcfvit>' 

Press . Irondon i Humphrey Milford, 1941 . fifij, 6^., 
Though published tEi l<^o in America, ims book has 
only reached the reviewer's hands recently, A complvtc 
work on Santa Sophia h certainly an event, though the 
gteat chureh has been studied and recorded to an extent 
not ofiffi realised. Ai the only pt^ect domed basilica, 
whoM designers ultimately succiwdcd In solving a nructu ral 
problem that wm outstanding Ibr i ts time^ not atlempied 
agaio on_ a simjiar sc:alc for anodier ten cetUuiics, afid 
who obtained a complete mastery of spatial effect combined 
with splendour and beautiful /ighting that is unique in 
the annals of architecture, the landing has exercised an 
i neaiitible fascination, in spite of, and perhaps even because 
of, its comparative ifiaccesslbilily in modem times. Vet 
there arc books lhal deal with It In all its aspCcur 
l^thahy and Swainson's was the first ; Antoniades^ (<U3 Op 
ihc second; the book under review, which is dedicate to 
^e late H^ard Crosby Butler* b the third, and fiom ilx 
date, it might be imagined as the final one^ Through 
orcumstances for which the xiithor vras not respcmible, it 
ran hardly be called that, but it can fairly be said [hat it 
has justified ihe very considerable amount of rcseairh that 
it t^loKl. 

Simciurallv, Santa Sophia haa been well studied* In 
105a and 1894 came FossaiFi repairs and Salzenberg^? 
great mono^apli, giving the first reliable data for all 
bib^uent mvesugatlon. In tSflj came Choisy's pene¬ 
trating anal>'sui, accnnipanied by hEs wcmdcrful diagram- 
rnaoc drawings, in dr bdiif ciu^ fis B/Zftnfw then 

Lcthaby and Swainson's work, in tS^; a liule earlier* a 
study of the dome (not mentioned bv FiufcBor 
bwift) by the late Percy S. Worthington.! The problem 
of the first dome* the true form of which had been per- 

. * +^ilE5Dome*; ihdr History md Cofisirtic- 
JMB5 ff ) Sclio, V, iBfis, pp* 
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ccEv«l Lethabv, aucntion ffwn Millet La igtai, 

Traquair ill I&37 and Cori»>t in 1959, Professor Swift 
had the advantage of being able 10 mcorporatc ali Uie 
rele^-ant fact* of the Jast-^tnttllinned iavtitigadon^ ^th 
drawing*- lip to the end of UaI cMitury (« Cl^iDHv'a 
latest ooncltiiiDiis were in his Misicifi d? VnTxhiiechfftj 109$) > 
an overhaul of Salienbcrg'* geometrical drawiagj ™ 
wanted; diw supplied m Rrcai part by the Sate 

James B. Fulton, and welUpubliihed a* four single plates 
and one double plate in the Ar^hiUffitrAi Assiviatitm SMiHA 
Bifdk (J^Tidcm) for i&xn.^ Ptofeawr Swift'* good 5«tionj 
On Ph. V and VT are urtscienurHrally presented; each pair 
could easily have been combined u orie wrUt* whieh would 
have niade them more iiiielligible, and rjfor a building «S 
important aj Santa Sophia) an addiiimml plale might haii'e 
been made* to the same scale as PI. HIj b^' using part of 
the material of PI. V for a complete longitudmal Sect^n 
through the south aisles lookmg northi with the elevation 
of the main building in rclacion* as was done by Fmtonj 
while PI. IV' could, with advantage, have been reduc^ 
to thi* scale. Attention to these matters wwld have made 
the georacuieal drawing* of the building rcajoivably 
thoriHigh^ ^ „ , , - , 

Following sections on the Hblnr\- and DeKnptiun of the 
diufcb, the remaining ones deal with Principles of I^igR, 
the Ghureh in I>eLiil {considerably the lougtsti divid^ 
into Ground let^h Trifoflum, and Superstructure) p and the 
Exterior. The Urst^^mdoned is mainly a thorough «- 
planation of the theories of Andreades (1^31)* SedlJT^yv 
(1935) anei Zaloriccky 1^5 hbioncal conriuHoni 

of three authors* partieularly S^aloiicclcy* are sound in the 
empiiasis on late Hellenistic and Roman pro-tptypci ^for 
the basic principles of die design, but the VillusiOTUsni of 
their aesthetic theories is apt to lose touch with TC^Cy, M 
frorcssor Swift lumsdf appwhetlds ilk SicdlmakT. iTtouRh 
[he dnisitexs of Santa Sophia mav have fused the etm^nto 
of a HtilefUitic pillared! court and a Roman banlican halln 
and though the \T*tas obtained ihcreb)- arc c^remely 
varied and inlcrcsling—sa can be seen^ FosSatl 5 

drawings—three were, as in all great buddinpi of the past^ 
the result of a resolution of itructural fact by the dcsi^er. 

^ Group* of columns [in the aisles] apparently at rand™ 
(Andreades) is absurd: a glaitce at die pjan Will show 
that no niorc orderly arranBCrtJimt could bc made^ 1 o 
aj.y {p, 3B) * 'Fhc doors to the ablre are obvioi^ly so placed 
as lo aEord the ma*t picturesque, rretl^ (n'r) and frag- 
mcniary vicwi, and rn'cn more extrefne in thi* rcsp«t are 
the adjacent doors which open juat behind the ciceiirac 
(i^loa^cky) is to ignore what any pnlcucal ejcarmnatim 
of the placing of iliree doors will disclose. Frufciior Swift 
does not qurelion Sedlmajrr's statement that the prowr- 
tions of clasaienl buildings were coiamenHirablc i st is clear 
that they were not SOi a™ a!S attempts to square V''itru'ilUA 
theories with the facts hase proved fruillres. 

The book misht be regarded as the most authOrttaOrt 
work on the subject as a wholCr to dale, [hough anv full 
treatment of the mosaics could, not bc included* and_wc 
must iharer iht author's regret that the inclinations 

of three were not available. He does full jusnee to what 
other wtiicrs—parricularly the most recent ones—haiT said 
ofi variauj aspects of Ssnla Sophia, and IxOS supplcroentetl 
this by personal obscrv'alion during the course 
extended \Tait to Cbntiaotinople not many ye^ before 
the mosque was setadarized [1935] - * - sf^'^ucally lor 
the puTposc of studying, measuring artd photo^pning 
the Ghureh, and 10 this cod more than a nionih of inrenaiii-e 
activity was devoted OH the spO[/ He was cunVinced ™t 
the lowest brick courses of the dome * were laid ramally 
and in such a way as In have required a woodcn cOTtenug , 
which U Important, as it has lixn be3tre‘cd. himei^, Usai 
in at least the lower part of the dome, ihc bneb were 

* No meniton is made of Fulton’^a work, wluch included 
an excellent detailed section thmugh the aisl«T looking 
tiutwaids and aheming marhlc lining, etc. His plim*» and 
his seetioru up lo the springing of tlic archesT ore 

well<|iTneiuiofled- His aisi'mmetry in the eastern ler- 
muialions of the north and south, ablre at Gallc^" ^xl 
may be accuraic Tceording of the deflccEion of the buildtng 
(jice PL XL\' A in Uie prcseni book)- 


laid more flat. He mighl haVC given more mformallon 
about the nature and extent of the remainder of ^ owm 
pfacilc^ Study than can be gadicrcd from the Preface, 
and ihc absence oif reference to the exact sounre of each 
drawing and photograph b a serious defect. *1 nc photo- 
graphic Plato Vli to XVI and XX 10 XLVI are ^cdlent* 
particularly ihox of the exterior and the details cu uie 
interior* General photographs of the Lrtienor have alwavx 
been 3 problem—ihongh Professor Swift's PL XLV i a. 
very good—and Sclxih and JoftilMcr's fine series had the 
gtext h-andicap of ihc 'I'lirkish ■dtSlortions and acccssorire; 
but Fo&ati's cobured platre slill gi%X the bot imprrtitoil 
of the interior in all general aspetU. The ligurre rn tht 
lexi* repcfially under ^ btrueiure and Decoranon, are 

f ood, usefully supplcmemary to those in Lcihaw and 
wainson (to wtucft important book thcre_ihouw have 
been more than, footnote references) and le Fuiion s detail 

A f™ minor matters should be menllonoi. On p. 138+ 
the word * oblate' U hardly an accepted architecture 
term. On p. 161. the ncplanaiion of ihc Erratum is 
unscientilie^ especially in rcfcrciice lo ihe plan, where the 
lines refereed to arc otrtiously much more lban_ approxi¬ 
mately ' out of straight, iTiere is no explanation of the 
ihrce small cirelca lone near the north pomt) on the 
GriHind Flan, ?[. 1- Dn the Gallery Plan fPl. II), the 
presence of b^li straight and curved dosted linre to 
the c!™me of itic ftcmi-domcs of the excdrae and of the 
eastern and Wreiem barrel-s'aultcd terminations—a 
stantly'recurring protaScm in plans of IsanEa Sophta—‘mighl 
have becfl explaim^, and three Uijes, together isith the 
dotted lines showing the great arches and the dome, siv^la 
hove been omiiled on Ulc Ground. Plan. OiC Tfl- 

forium,' ccnwlstenily used for the Gynat^^m ** 

inacenratc. On p. 7* ' Mui^ian' should be Milvian, 
and in die lidc of PL XXXV rV ' Sanluary Should be 

' Sinctuar*-.' j 1. ’ 

The Bibltograf^y. apart from cxcepiiufts ooicti u 

csdiaustive, hul i[ would he mi^ useful if the 
dealing expressly \rith Santa Sophia had bren l^tcd 
jicparately. In the IndfK, tlic reference to b. hophia at 
Salonika on p. sco is 001 mMiticmed; there piay be ocher 
casre of the kind and fuller cross-referencing:, the 

separate Ravenna churchs under tht heading ' Ra^^na, 
would be an advantage. An might bc exited from its 
publishing source* the book is very well produced* 

I m t *• 

IrB Qctarti4V dos Majflgasan ml la premiers Rfegioo 
do ConBtaJrtinopl* ^IWcborcllM trail^aifles oA 
TurqniB. II. K By R- DiiMAvr.FL and E. MAMEMUf»«+ 
Pp. IJE; pL i 1 + 213 text hgfl. Paris: £. de Boccajd, 

ThM^volume presents ua with the linal puhlkation of a 
iceln of excavations carried out in the years 1921 ^ 19'.22 
and iqaSf with ihc assistance of the irenoh troops, ot 
occupation* and fiiiwhcd oE in 1933 

additional trenchre. r i_ u 

The hfli chapter IS devoted to a sun^y of the 
undertaken; the second containi an hutorical study of the 
Arsmal; the third is dcs^otcd to the most impc^rt^t com¬ 
plex of buildings of the area, the Monaslcry of the Mangana* 
W ith it* church of Slv George, cnnsmiCtM in the 
Constaniuic Monomachoa (1043-^). The church had an 
important role to play in the lustory of Ryzg^tium, and 
boasted a rich Aeasurj'. It wM, howrs-erp pillaged aflft 
destroyed at the time of the Turkish conqureT, and to-day 
onlv the very- considerable brick suhiinKturea remam. 

'fhe same file overtook (he ncighbounn-g Church of the 
Saviour and the other buildings in the area which 
idcniihed by the authors in the chapten that follw. Ihe 
first itiev' dtSfuas is llic E^lacC of the Mongana (Ch. 1 Vjh 
consmitted by Basil I (Sfiy-BdC} atwl dcnwtbhtd at the 
end €jf the iwrliyi century, li t*-at m unustial buiicUng, 
wilh five storicj. and 11 U especialiy jod llrtt nolhing 
leinaiiu ibc,™ sround,. Chapter \ 1* dewtcd to the 

MotiMtery and Sacred Spring nf the Savjn,^, ,he s.t^r <rf 
which the aulhcHs believe w be that nf a Tui^b tioalt 
by ninei^th-ceniuJT’ trartUe^, 
dffliroyed when the railway was budt. In Chapter \ I tbc 
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se@-vi,'alJ, daliiiR in tht main from [h<* time of TtieoahiJui, 
I* Maniincd, as well *i a cittern called that of the Powder 
r artory. Moat mttreating, however^ \s a cunoo* luacoffcmal 
b^t^ng With a niarble badn at the centre, the form of 
whKlt sosKetb ^t It ™ originally a Bapcijtry. The 
au^op that It was atSDcialed with a iacr«d Clirinir 

and dcdtMted to the Virgin Kodegcuia. Several lut^ 
springs esusted m Byaantium, and one of them was tnowo 
lo be m t^ area; their idcorilicatian of the buildinit a 
mui proboiblc. ^ 

The firuh are disopsed in two appendices. The first of 
these cxintamt a descriptive catalogue of the more important 
object! sculpture, potterj- and iiucripiion!; the Bwond is 
devoted to a iingic piece of sculpture, the Mangarui Vircin. 
Most of the scidphire discussed is archiiectural, but there 
are a lew mieresting fragments of reliefs bearihe religious 
1 potiery is a|J of type* well known in 

and later Bysantine times. In addition a large mimber 
oi cwsfM canhenww jan are publialied, which wie 
mmdy designed to be uied in the consimctian of dome* 
Si ^"^ultSp 10 give lightness and straiglh to the simctiire, 

' factory marks in the fonn ofgramit. 

Ibe Mangann Virgin, published in greater detail ill (he 
•OC^ appmdix, IS one of the lincst pieces of mid B>-*aniiiie 
Kulpiure that have come down to us. Similar, but lest 

ai Venioc, Aihcnj and 
m tUe tJttOm^ Museum, are reproduced for cOmpArHOu; 
they furnish interesting icomigniphicnl paraUels, but arris, 
tically, Ci-cn the finest of them, that at Venice, servo 
pnmanly to stw the superb quality of the Mangana 
^icL Tins publication it not exhaustive, and a oreai 
deM more remains lo be Said not Only on the scujptl 2 e of 
tnTotiis^' rclicfi of the same subject, the 

^e volume is weU minted and the plans and main 
Srf l^-tpne plates, on tlic other 

^d, often leave mneli m be desired, and some of the 
^ginals from which they were made had been maned 
by Ulles wptlen over vital porrions of the photographs. 
But apart Irom these small ^Cts, (he volume is a most 
welcome addition to our scanty maieiia] oo the nMiiu* 
niimts and tappgmpby «»f Bj-zantium, and the author* are 
to be congratulated on and thanked for its production. 

D. T. R, 

Bya^linn Aft In Roumaafa. By M. Bfjsa. Fp. nti 
+ ^ pi. M us colour, 48 in half-tone. London: 

The title of this book is in a sense a misnomer, time 
practically all the work* reproduced are of the post- 
B}-znnttnc rather than the Byzantine period; that iTio 
*ay, they arc to be dared subsequent to the fill! of Con- 
^tmoplc in 14^53. Yet of all the heritors of Byiantium 
Koun^ia was setond only to Riisaia in the qualiri' and 
t^Uty of ^e works of art she produeed. arid much of 
^c matiwial illiatrated m this boot is wonhy to be termed 
Byzanime ^ lar as quality is concemed. The book should 
thus be of inteiwt not only to the ipeeudi»t, but also to the 
ftitacnt at art Hi ^encraJ. 

the authm draw* attention to the link* 
VVallachia and Moldavia to the Bviiandnc area, 
both m Byaantuic and m posI-Byzatttinc titties. He then 
» ? Klwtion of olgeci* of Roumanian worknianship. 

prDduofd from the early HxCcenEh ccnUin^ Onwari. Like 

the Jianir of the lO^try to which they belona, [hey show 
a w«i^ elet^t in ^nr eomporitiDn, but the Byzantine 
strain u donunant. The iivo element* are btEnded in a 
duunctivc (Mnner to form an art which is clearly Rou. 
maiunn. and there U something in all this maters/ which 
ai ^c distuigioshes It fnjia contemporarv work produced 
in Rijsm. Greece or the other Balkan eountiics 
One of the fmesi of the ohjeet* iBustrated i* perhap* the 
nlvw casket m Ihc farm of a live-domed church decorated 
Wlb cn^cls, iti ^ Monastery of Dionssiou on ^^opnt 
At^; 11 IS act^lly at artephmjon Or leposilor) for the 
Mc^ breed. Jine again arc some of the embroideria 
“ M^mteenlh cemuiy. But the most delicate 

»nd subtle ™k « perham to be seen in the illuminadon*, 

mo^ especially p^ce ^obauu’i Oospel at Dionysiou 
or Prince Jerwnia MovUa'i Gospel in the Sinai MmintSm 


^ted 1558, So far a* it 1* possible to form a conduriou 
from a few^thi^gli very excellent—repfoduclions in 
^Our, a pri^l^Km for grwn seem* to be a characierufic 
icature of all the Roumanian illumioariuns, whether they 
are nrhgioul scenes or decorative Jichemes, So lavish a use 
of green u absent in ePutempotary Greek or Russian 
painting. At an earlier dale, however, it appears to haiv; 
been a disimcUvie feature of East AmitBlian and 
**^*!?®L has suggested that a relationship 

cxw<ed bc^n^n the C^ucastiji and RwinoaniH on itic 
gmu^ Qf irchitcctunil aimikriiio pnd because of the 
^pLiJ^rtty cf Kfixritir decoratioo in boik anras. The pt^- 
^ * lU be mother facwfilluitrating 

Such iutrigjiii^ probicnu are rtot* however, dealt with 
1 ^ under rrvicvi^ This tells tu but 

l_Llt]e+ 1 he excellent platcj offer an itupiririf itictntive to 
further it3carch. 

D. T. R. 

Th& i:ila£aiietli Day McCormick A|»aCialypB«. VoL L 
A Grwk Cormu of Revelation leonp^iiphv* VoL II, 
Hiiiory and Text. By H. R_ WiiiouGkav aod 
w 3H>:viii - and X -L 171; pr 73 

V oi. I, 6 m VaL J [, Chica^: University of Ch/cago 
rress, LDfKiQn: Cambndgi^ Unjvcmty Press, toio. 

Tfia 11 the f^blicatbn of a paper MS. in %'crmicuJjar 
Ltr«k*^c iSjO of the APKalypse ^ Mlasimoj the Pelopqn- 
ncsian bought hy Miss ElizabcLh Day McGpmiick in the Rue 
bamt Snlptce m Pari* in March 153? and edited in 1040. 
^ first volume by Hamid R. Wdlouahby and the 
by Erimi Cadmad Colwell. 

fa tlfcc first voLumf the MS. is lallaly^sed in wery technical 
dtti^, and m the second is the history of the MS. followed 
by the GrKk text, 

Thb elabcira.tc publicuticia is the result qf cjipcitHvc* 
far-reaching and painstaking rteearch, which the 

authors to cen^pare ihnir MS. closely to some m the libraries 
or Aimint Atho® and In ether librarica of Greece and the 
ftear tMt* a]J of which Ihcy- miiit piesumably have visiied 
lor the t^lkc^on and cellauon of their data. Cofuideiable 
scholar^p IS dwpJaycd in the description of the MS., 
comparative study with other cnnieip- 

porajy nrbcj. 

„ - ^ claimed to be utii£|ujCt on ihe groundi that 

If Grwk Ills of the Apocalypse known to 

^holarsiup tenday that vt ilEuminiitod wiih text tableaux- 
Such IS 1E5 pnjiw disunctwn ‘ fVol, I, p. 3 J. and (hni it has 
M par^li-l m any media—Eastern or Western^ (Vd- I, 
p., 6)+ Owing tn their date the ILluimnationi prcisiJtnahly 
C^ot cunsidened os Byzantine but may bc termed 
Byran tin aquCk^ 

A controvcTi^’ is Opened, the yltunate aim of which is 
not dear, h a 10 prove dial Madmos of Gillipi^., the 
pr the Nevk' Testament into vernacular Greek 
published m Geneva m under the auspices of Cal- 
vmmtt, was the person OS Madmos the Ptbpoiincsian. 

McCormfeit MS. is ascribed, Ma.xiinoa of 
Gallipoli instated 10 be * a piipil ofOxil Lucar’i" {\'oh II, 
p. wW'reas Andronikev K,. OeTnetrakupcHjjD!i in his 
i^rk. Oip6i65o§ot itiformi uj on pa^ of bU w^ork 

^ Pelaponnesian was pupil and the 
^chdeacon of the PatrioTCh of Alexandria Mcktiw 
in 1602 he Holy Orders, his /Sotait was the end of the 
s^tcenth and bcginn™ of the seventeenth century, in 
I MO he wai m Jcmsalctn and he wmie the 'Eyxn^^jQ^ 
■a-ri tdO TTairKinOt.. . , a work written in 

vemat^lar Greet afld publwhed by the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem m BuehareSl in l^go/ 

Every om^cm of the btnding, however small, is cloKly 
examined with the same precisksii that characterisa the 
whole w-erk, atid. being ambitioui for detmh the aythora 
reach ocact conclLumm. Hie chief data on which th«e 
repose arc the inmUrity of the tooling with that on lome 
cm.'icTsin iM Benaki Muicum, also ascribed to theeighiecnth 
cratur^ the period of Partbenios the .SlcfropoliiBi) 

(Vol, 1 1, p. 135)* and with that on an Epitaphwn 
of tt^ same penod in the Geimaddon, It is. tbereibr^, 
conndently gumed that the two [latter] bindings were 
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nrodurrd al the same limc and in ihfl «^TPC atclitf' (\ nl- Up 
p. 133). To Xhh is ndd«d sipulariiy of binding And 0* 
looting to tliAI found on the ccn-m of a i'lSjAundirnoft Of A 
ccniury laicxp also in die Gennadcionj brlonging to the 
period when the Metrapohtan of T-anssa ACcnirMl the 
MeC:ormictt M5. for hts Ubrmryp Afid in which fucbly the 
nipetcenth<enitury hinder^s mime and paxiicut^ are 
recorded in a note as being Joseph orDoustos in 
and the date of the binding 1B25 (Vol. IT, p, ^36)^ There 
IS- thill considered I0 a ^ coniCfWUa of indicfA that the 
McCorwick cow^r^ were "created at the ordi^ 
thenios of I^risia when be added the codex to hia librety 
early in. the eighteenth ccDm^' and that diey' [the tooling 
Bianips] were dciigned and finished at ihe monaatery of 
DousVos near in the Pendos vaUcy " ( Vol. I I, p. 135). 
Monastic bindings AFC usually accepted as being very 
convciidonal, as were moat crafu practised by members 
of ihe Church r This conwderation should greatly add lo 
the difhculties of tJtact dAtlngr P_^ 

flight AHoorican F^axapostolol. By K. \V_ Glajik. Pp ^ 

ioi; pL 8, ChicAgo: Liuversity of Chicago Fress- 

London: Cambridge University ^es®, 194 T. 12 J. 

Of ibe three main types of text in the Acts and the 
PaulEne Kphiles, the AJfttatvdrian t^-pc, the Western and 
the B^Ttandne^ the Western in AcU IS p^rly represented 
by Greek anihorities. Th«e codmis of two papyri^ or 
codices BeEAC and LaudianuSp and, in a mochfi^ fo^, of 
seine Htoupi of TninuSenJes. \^TJierc codex Besae U deficient, 
thoe past often provide the only evidence for the \V CStCTO 
text in Greek. In the Pauline Epistles where the unaaJ 
Teproentation of the Greek Wcxiern text 11 fullcrj the 
importance of the miniiHrulH » not w k 

also they are frequently sagnificAnt. Of the ^ghi Ft^- 
Apcetoloip M of them euraves, collated in Dr. parts 
work, four belong to die Western type of irumisoile le^ 
vi£. 24lii, 2401^ r799» *rid of these 341:2 seems to be 

the most important not only of iht four, hut of all cuTHves 
nf Ibis tspe, superior even to 614. These collauoEW, 
toMthcr with matertals in A. V. ValeUTinc Richard s book 
rAf Ttxl 0/ Ads in Cadtx 614 lir give ui an 

adequate picture of the mlnuscoles of the Wnccm icil. 
The other four maniiscripts 323, joaiij 19(60, 2423 repre- 
Bcm, more or less closely, the testual type cur^t in 
B>™Tijic use. Whhout access lo the manusenpli U is 
Impcsssible to cheek the Accuracy of ihc coIlAimns, but a 
readinE of the inlroductioni and of sug¬ 

gests that tlic standard must ^ high. ^V^Ic Mr. ClAirk 
and his fcBow-colLaicin arc to be cangratnlatcd such a 
book it is lAtncntable that in recent yean little has been 
done in Great Britain in collating and pubtuhmg manu- 
scripti available here despite the impetus that the pre^ 
paration of the Oxford ' .Vqvura Teiiamentinn Graccc 
t^er the editorship of the Rev. S. C. E, oughj to 

have E^vea SUCh valuable work. The toreh of Tischcndo^ 
Scrivtner And their conlemporarics, scemS to have passed 
to die Uiutcd States ^ KiLPAtiucK 

^ionyaiuja Solomda- Bv RojcrUrV jE&fKiss- Pp.x-h 225 j 
pi. 2. Gambrklget Um% crjit>- ftcK, 1940. dd. 

This brightly written and iTry readable study 
Soloiiids eontains many feature® of mtcieSit histofwl* 
Ungniilic, biogmphital and ctitkaJ. Tlic Ereater part ^ 
SoSomfi** life was pfiHcd in the lo^-ely islands of Zanle 
and Corfu, mainly under the linglish Protectorate. 
Until 1826 (apart frem (en yean in Italy) the_port w-m in 
his nacire Zanie and eonctived a. strong anCi^F^gtoh 
It is true that the ^ Constitution/ under which the Wep- 
tanesc was govcniedp was A farcc^ but the fletuAl ™l^ 
even under ^laitland^^was nol lOO opprc^ivc^ 
not^it>' were in a pcHttion to en]q>' 
prLvilnes inhented from the Vencihin bolomos, 

partly uoin domestic, pArtly from polibcal cac^, bceiuM 
desperately unhappv in Zante, and transferr^ ^ 

Chdis with remarbhle mulla. He was welcomed there 
into the briUiant lodetv of the gnvcrnmB class and the 
mteUectual cirdr of Gulifofd^s Ionian and 

became a® pro- as he had before^ been anO’-EngUsh^ Ail 
this is ret forth by Mr. Jenkins in lively fashion- 


Thrt Modern Greek Unguisde qu»tion is of peculiar 
Importance itl anv study of SoloniDS. VVhereas tlie Bvmti- 
tine ' purist * tradition clung fast to Aihens and to Greece 
proper, the " popular ' language was kept alive in outlying 
Greek-spe^ing parts. Such names as Athana'u^ Chnsto- 
poulo and John Vilari are to be rcfnembered with honour 
m comirtion with ihe movement to make the popular 
language a fn vehicle for serious li Etrature. It wa® rescued 
for Soloni6s, under lliC impulse of 1 >ikoaipiSp to show 
that the popular lai^uagc was fully able to prcwridc the 
vocabulary noceaKiLry' for poetry of the higheit Older. 
This study liacti the step® by whkh this dilBcuJt task was 

aehie%-ed^ . , 

The hfc-cflrttr of Soloindj is of the greatest interot. 
Illegitimate son of a father who could trace his nobility 
through M^eral centuries, he liad a mother iprung from 
the common people—eme who cenainly spoke the Greek 
vernacular- His mother's standing \i of irnportance, for It 
fpOtt far to explain how Soloiit6®, who was educated in 
Italy from the age of ten to tw'cnty and used Italian as the 
language of hi* curliest compoflitaons, waj able to ofatxui 
such A mastery- OVCr the popular Greek lanf^lAge. The 
Kis forth hu sdewi on the use of the living language 
with no uncertatn spund. The character of Soionn^s— 
poetry apart—is an intcrcstirtg piycholimcal study. He 
wtw a compound of contradiedons. AjTablcj yet proud 
and quarre&ome; getirrous* yet hiird in buamess; Eetl- 
dertil otpoelA, yd hitrertst of satimu; a prey to intemper¬ 
ance, yet capable of the most exaciing effort to create the 
language he desired^ Hb nervous Lnriinbilhy at timtA 
boidcted on insamty, and the prolonged family law^^suit 
w'rought untold harm on such a tempcrameni. 

But Solopvis' life^ though related by Mr. Jenkmi in a 
highly mtercatmg manner, is but the background to an 
excellent critical study of bis poetiy^. Tbc poet's fame was 
made by hb Hptut ttr iikrt^icompOH^ about iBis^ Thouith, 
as this Studv shows, the Hymn by no means reaches the 
hish-watcr-mark of Sufonids' poctrsy it is probable that it 
Will aliA^V? rank in tlie popular mind as hii greatest poem. 
bianzAS from it have been adopted as the Greek NAlinnal 
Arnhem. It appeared jtisi at the right moment, when 
Greece was at the beginning of her struggle for mdep^- 
ence, and wm cOuchcd in language wdl caliiuJaied to 
appeal to a world inllamcd with Byrcmic enthusmSTii for 
thol cause. But SoJorniil' highest pcetcy was prtxluced 
after hb migration 10 the more congenial atmosphere of 
Clorfu in 1838^ In l^» epigrams and lytic tenderness he 
rcmindi us of Simonides. In the longer pieces, such as 
die Laml>m, the Crtlnn and the Frt* there arc 

passages <tf uruurpasred l>Tical beAUty descriptive of Greek 
nature and atmoBohcre. Yet with all thuj Solom^ must 
rank as a disappointing poci. The prombe is not fulhllcd 
and the greai creatire work which he longed for was never 
nroduf^- Twidlun m it poftfiue sat fit b the feeimg 

with which W'e are left. ITiere h no lack of study and 
SEfivang. Creek folk-poetry And Cretan literature are ran¬ 
sacked' for a fitting vocabulary, and m the purely linguistic 
sphere SeJomcis' services to Modem Greek lirerature arc 
iicunemc. I'hc enure* of the poet's failure to produce a 
great creative work and hw le|pcy of fragmenfs are judt- 
ciqusly examined in this study. Part may be due to 
instability' and Inlcmpereuice, but Gciman poetic ihcoria— 
Sind in pardcuiar those of Sd‘nller--secni to have mn 
mainly responsible. The iJirtt sketches of the Frtf Bfiifgtd 
are SJgnificJinb The poet became obresscd with tlie idea 
that it was hii duty' to raise the hcroum of ihe defender® 
of Missolonghi from the particular to the ideal and that 
every word used must be rxaclly fitting. Hence a maaa of 
torrectiona, but a Icu® of ipontajfieity. 

Mr. Jenkins in the body of bis work giv-es verK-trans^ 
lalions of select passAges of the poewy, and the ong™l 
Greek is printed in an appendix. He seem® to depreoAle 
these trarulaaons excesMvely, it is true that thery are 
free, but on the whole they are very well done. The v'eision 
of No. dereribing the entrancing scenery of Cfcte, 
mav be HTtglcd out for special commendation. 

l^e siudv is One that should be consulted by all those 
who wish 10 underilAJtd the grcAEril lyrical poet of Modem 

Greece, ^ JlIamwall 
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kbI rtpooyvylvjiT Z^Tflp* ung ‘fitardirrainv -rai 
iter. By ApcieTO].Q$ BAXALOrQuuos. Pn, Kji + j8fi. 
UltS&atunikB; 1939. 

Thbi imdy of rcfu^ft piDblcmi durin^j the Creek War of 
Independence IS divided into two parts, |Jw flral cov'eriiur 
the ptriwJ from i&Ji ta the arrival in Cronie of Clap^ 
dUtna^ and the second that of the ruk of Capodlatria to 
the arrival oF King Otho, follavk-cd by an appendix dealing 
With the quatlon under the first King of ihc Hellenes. 
At the ^imung of the work h an ImpodnK Itit of the 
printed boolts consulted by the authotp and at the end is 
an index, w hose shoneonitng is the lack of general subject- 
matlcr entries. 

The merit of die wort lies in die fact that^ to the best 
of my knowledge^ it constitutes the finrs attempt id study 
in detail the fluctuadons of Greek popiilatiani during ihe 
epic xim;gi;le, and thus it may be considered to be a useful 
contribution clucidaiing the origins of ihc Simiop*, G<>od 
use u made of the early mues of the O^nai 
and this alone must Imve eniaiied Jong and painstaking 
research. 

It is^ hanw-er, a little disappointing that, whereas the 
opening lino of the preface tell tu that the rtfugee problem 
created after the vVsia Minor campaign in prompted 
the author to study Its counterpart during the ^Var of 
Indepcndcncep and thus make us anticipate coenpaTodve 
tablj^ of sEatisiks and anah'ses, none such are forthcorniiig. 

^Vtih great labour the auihor has collected a deal of 
valuable materialr which is Sub-divided geographically 
into sections aceordtng to ihc homebnds of die emigraiiti, 
and at ihc end of 15S pages of such classiheatiofl he devotes 
only four pages to general remarks and deduccions. Here 
and ihcrr undue prominence is gii^n to local jealousies^ 
which lends to obscure objeedveneas. 

The eomposiiion of some Aenlcntn is unescpected: for 
initanccp Oil page 73 wc rend ^ * Hnivo tr, their few 
dwelling-houses and bmineu premises situated On the SCa 
shore, as also the other Roman Catholic inhaNlAntS of 
the Ldand, ran seriouj risk a few months after the outbreak 
of the revolution.’ The meaning of other phrsuffi is not 
a!wap clear; for example, on page 77: * In an assembly 
of the Inhabitants, ^vhech look place in 1B25 in the court¬ 
yard of the ehuroll of the Transhguration, the name of 
Hermoupolis w'as glSVfn to what bad hitlierto been an 
anonymous town, Hcrtncnipolis h usually called even to 
this day by the inhabitanti of the Upper Town Giai^s or 
Chars as opposed to Aptms or CdSfrS (Upper 

Towm}/ First we are told that ihc town w^as" anonymous,' 
And then it is inferred that it had several namei which 
lm\'e persisted * tVefl to this day/ What d Aetuallv meant 
IS (hat ihciT w'ere several small scltlefnents so near lo ont 
another that after the additional building occasioned by 
the inllux of C^ans the sculemenu were fused into one 
tOW-Hj which was collectively named Hcrmoupolu^ the 
names of tise setdrmcnH henceforth denoting dkmets of 
ihe towTi. Some dUcrepandcs arc also noticcabte, fur on 
page " loss of corutderablc ciipital and of social proidon ' 
arc ascribed to have prompted the Chians to make a hid 
to free their island^ on page 79, however* it is staled that 
the reason for [his action was tile deelricil of the Great 
Powers definitely to Hx the frontiers of GrMoe* the State 
W'hirh they had decided to create. The real reavm for 
the ilUfated expt^if^n of Colonel Fabvier lo free Chios in 
1B37, to whkh indirecl reference U made* was that those 
parts of Greece w'hkh were in a siate of insuirection sfpod 
a bciicr chance of being inritided In the new free State 
than those whose aedvid^ liad ceased. 

P. P. A. 

VaniEBloBp Patriot, StataBmon, HovolutloiiBry, By 
J>. AuA5TDs. Pp, Lx 4- 304; pL 1 -j- a maps, London ' 
Percy Lund Humphries & Co., 1942^ I2r. 6d. 

'fhb account of Vcnizelo4 is to be commended, because 
the author has based it on good sources of infomiation, 
and particulajly because, though he b an admirer of the 
Greek sLatpman, fie u tIOi, like many oul-.i^nd-Out partUAUl, 
blind to hSj defeew. That VemixIcH w%ij an, ejutraordmaiy' 


man* w^ Mde Modem Greece faimlLar to the Wt>rld 
cannot be denied. Thai he W^as an opportunist/ who 
i™etiTmts to ^^acllia^TJIian meil.ods, can, on the 

o^er hand, ba^ly be contested. He waa imdoubicdlv an 
ardeisi ^tnnt, hut he w as obsessed by the idea of a " Great 
Greece, and his major triut^h—'iLe treaty of Si^es— 

he cannot be blamed 

ere can be ¥^^5. excciH^-e terntoriEii 

^pirauDAs were mdirecUy respondble for it. 1 1 is probable 
hV r Ihrkey in 1930 will be i^rded 

k of statMmamhip. 

Though he CQU^, for the moment, sway foreign politician 
^ the imigie of ^ pewtiadin mid thus affect an !mp<jrtani 
TOmbir^tion such as the Balkan Alliance of loia, much of 
hii '^vork was- Soon undone. 

'*8*^ hwnf Veijt*cl<is can icarcclv be said 

sueo^L Tlwre is pefliaiis somethine in a 
*uM«i,nn mcniioncd in ihti bouL—that as a Cictart bom 
and bri^ and a ■^luraJ revoiutionary, he was nwer raJIv 
happv m the polmcal a^phere of Crmcc, His quam] 
G«rRr. 33 Hii^h CoiitiTiiisioElrr of Cictr has 
anii-RocalLit atxiiudc and sowed the 
teeda ^ a bpufi^ul crop of troubEc, laicr on. The rrputa- 
be™ bnaishc to power bv foirign supwrt 

7 bitted K 

in aJI ihr bitietncs, of Creek politic*. vVJd lO 
this the fact that \enizeios nci'cr acquired the an of 

^1896 ^anic the tra^pc figuie of the rebel tioa of 1035. 

^ i^olotiofis had degenciaied mfo 
the purposelns rtliftq oft broken man. 

’k« lt «™WnO!bcfair todoeeonrbbiiote. The limes 
of cxtranrdinaiy difficulry and he 
them With Mtrtniidinary coo rase. If we coiuidcr 
^ repolabon rf Greece m 1897 and^ fepuraiion »^y 
Ift [he midst of nnmn^ calaniit>, it would^tiot be 
l^!d mwti trf- the hifsh regard in which Greelu are 

^ 11 .' , example of Vrniscelos. He wil I tonain 

hastor> of modem Greece in spite of 


errors and fAclurcs. 


F. H, MAJLsriALT. 


A Short Itotorr of MoHom G™co, 1821 - 1840 . 

, iftw ihiec parts in aceotdanee with 

1/ peno^ the history nf the modcni Greet 

Independence to the 

pWince; Greece during the 
fifiaUy the period of 
nnd^n^d'e?^”^ '^ ^ “ biblKiiSTaphy of works coiuiilied 

The whoie work, (he result of earefut study, presents 3 
“ somewhat im'olved’history wdrh 
the imiwlanljvenu set out in high relief. J( is a handy 
ehroniele of rricrentc and should ptwe uUfuI to ail who 

„ cofBider tliat leferencet toeenain 

<^";»»enial periods are not 
ns objective as thej- fiuj^ht Jiave been, had (lie study beei 
mo« (^tensive and det^led. ^ 

‘*?=* appear quite convinced as 10 

^sioSi„“^F n by the German 

^'hat the modem Creeks are ‘an 

almrat purely blavomc mcc (p. 214.]^ llic tlieorv wan 

' tf/fP- invaded hy th/siavs 

tm«ri=P^’.,Jr |t isMlitahle to note that 

liEipcnal Ru»ja jn her political propaganda in Grwctf 

X'ded never so rn^ieh » 

of a^t>- bervveen the (wo races, tics of 
eomwflionc of that poliiicid 

SriS.^VJsivrs'nSis.'* ™ 


P. P. A. 


INDEX TO VOLUME LXII 
l.-GENERAL 


Achaea, rpigraphy, 66 
Acr^Konic ntimcrai system, 

Aegitia, epigraphy, 65 
Aeiolia, epigraphy, 67 
Affora, lotuarij a I fL; Xanmus 

.^pttiaeon, 3 * - - t ■ u 

Alexarttier sarcophagxiSj painung in snjela, 47 
Alincta, 8 ff. 
j\lphabci^ 52. 55 
.inamfttsis, Plato^ theory of, 4 f. 

Anaximanderp ij 6 f+ 

Ana 3 dAiencs, I , 

Antigonua Doson* CanAn cxpeojtion, 0 it- 
Aphrodwias* agora^ 30 
Acadia, epigraphy, 

Arrive Heraeum, epigraphy, 65 
Ansiode, 3^, 7 - 

Athena Promachos, dedicatoi^^ inscription. 59 
Athcm, agora, 21, 31 f.; ^P^t^phy^ 

Hellenistic chronoiogy, 61 Mclrt^a* 3a 1 Sloa of 
Attains, 30 if. ^ Sim of Zeus, 24 
Attic tribute quota-lists^ 57 f. 

B 

BiTHYNiA, epigraphy, 77 
Boeotia, et>igraphyp 66 
Britain, epigraphy, ao, 75 

C 

Calymka* epigraphy, 71 f. «f 

Caria, dynasts, epigraphy, 76; pt^riod of 

Macedonian dominatinji^ 8 m 
Carthage, cpijifaphy* 83 
Charms for diseases, 35 ff. 

Chios, epigraphy, ya 
Cilicia, epigraphy, 78 
Cnossus, forlificaiiorB, 84 f. 

Cock as rityal ofTering, 49 
Colophon, epigraphy, 75 
Corinth, agora, 31 ; epigraphy, 05 
* Coronea cpigTam 59 
Cos, epigraphy, 14 
Ccksmogony, a L 
CrclCr epigraphy, 14 f., 7a f- 
Cypriote s^^Uabic script, 79 
Cyrenaica, epigraphy, 83 

D 

ItetjOfls, agoraj 26 1 epigraphy, 70 
Delphi, ^igraphy, 06 n. 

DcmirdjidOT, jnscription, 8 

Disease charms, 3;^ rT 
Dura-Europus, epigraphyj St h 
Durduikar, epigraphy, 54 
D>Tne, epigraphy. 14 . jt 

Dynasts of Asia Minor under Selcucids, 9 i- 

E 

Egypt, epigraphy, 16 fT 
Rlk, agora, 21, 31 
Empedocles, i, 6 

Empirical theory of ItiwwledgCj 3 L 
Ephesus, agora, 30 


Epidaurus. epigraphy, 65 
Epigraphy, progress of 1939-40, 5* 
Inscriptions 

F 

FtTz^iLUAM Museum, inscriptions, 14 fE 
G 

GALATtA, epigraphy, 76 
Gems, inscribed, 55 
Gcrasa, epigraphy^ ^ 

Grceuin in Harpy Tomb, 49 i. 

H 

Haucarnassus, epigraphy, 16 
Harpy Tomb, 39 ff. 

Hcraelcitus* ^ ^ 

Hippocratic medicine, 2 IT 
Hippodamus, 22, 2E 

37 - « 

Horseshoe type of agora, aa, 24 h, aH 
HymeltitSt epigraphy, 56 f 


ff. Sie 


ti; 


I 

Iasus, inscTTpdons^ B* 11 

[wcripi^n^^m ^ Sj lasM, 8, , 

Xanihiis (bicrib^ Jtek), 40; m Fittwilbam 
Muwuni, 14 flf. Set «lio Epigraphy 

Ionia, agora t>pc, 21 IE; epigraphy, 15 E 
Ionian philosophy^ 1 IT. 
lialyt epigraphy, 73 f. 

L 

Lacokia, epigraphy, 65 

Lambaesis* epigraphy, 83 

Lycia, epigraphy, 78 , 

Lveian ceremoniil costume: men m women s clothH^ 
43IT; lassellcd head-dress, 44 Ej Phrygian eftp^. 

47 f- 

M 

MACS.D0MA4 epigraphy, 67 E 
Magnesia, agora, 26 E, 30 
NSegalopolisT agora, 31/, epigraphy, 14 

SJ 2 S^SS,\iof 3 ; !" ifeiod. Si » 5 ! 

m PliiOt 4 

Messeiua, cpijjraphy, 63 
Metrical imcnplions, 53, 65 
Miletus, agorae 23 tp 30 
Minoan roftifurauorw^ 84 f- 


N 


in Plata* 5 
Nyra, agora, 30 


Oi.vstpiA, epigraphyp 66 
Olyinplchus of Ahnda, 8 lE 
OI)-iithus» q>ipppby, ^ 
Oricnialism in Harpy romb, 49 t. 
Ostraka from AtheiB, 5ft f. 


>»5 


INDEX 


ii 6 


r 

PiU^isG, Assyrian fi-esco, 47; on AJexAndcr sarco- 

phapus, 47 * 

FaJstine, rpimph^p 82 

Papytit Aj^tnl i r, 33 II; Brriin 7504, 33 ff.; 
Para^la"^ 6^ Cufipublislicd), 36 r.; Phlliniia, 33 ff. 

ParoSj irtscription, 72 

Peiraeus, agora^ aa 

Perachora^ ep^raphy^ 65 

Pi:r^mon+ agora, a8, 32; iiMCfipiion* jo 

Pcnstyjea, jn agora plaimli^, ag L 

Persian couri ceremonial* |6; on Harpy Tomb* 47 E : 

reprcsentaEjoiul CDnymUonSj, 48 f. 

Phstdrus inyib, 4 39 

PhjJmna papyrus, 33 ff. 

Philosophy* fontan, f K 
Phryiia, epigraphy, i^t 77 f- 

Plato s theory of luiowlc^c, 4 E, 

Poetry arKi Prophecy, 6 

Pontus^ epigraphy, J3 

^cne. agora, 22, 25 h; Sacred Stoa* 26 

Pyloa* Minoan epigraphy, 33 

Pythagoras, i, 6 

R 

ItELicroir^ inscriptions, 53 fn 
Rneserv'oir, at Cnossus, S5 

Rhodes, appeal on hehslf of lasus* r 1 j benelacicr^ 
after earthquake* 8 f.? cpigTaphy, 71 
Rome* epigraphy^ 20, 74 

S 

Samcm, epigraphy, ji, 72 
Samothrace, epigraphy, 72 


Scientlhc philosopher!* 1 E, 

Seiibiyre: Fncae riagineiii$ from Xanthitf, 44 f„ 

4 ^: HaroirTomb. as fT* 



Persepoiis, 

epigraphy* jg f. 

Sialy, epigrafjhy* 73 
Smyrm/iascripTion, g 
Stoa* in Ionian agorae 2t fL 
Sioichcdon inscriptions, 52 
Syria, epigraphy, 79 ff, 

S>T 08 * epigraphy, 

T 

* TEGnsiicAL' epigraphy! 57 
Tenos* cpi^pfiy^ 72 
Thasos* epigraphy, 72 
Thebes, in$cxib^ bronze bull, 55 
Thera, epigraphy, 71 
Thcaaajy^ epigraphy, 67 
Thrace, epigraphy,' 69 
Titane, ep^aphy* 65 
Trier, epigraphy^ 7^ 

Troas, epigraphy, 15 


VASE-INSdUPTJONS, 34 * 69 
Wah of the Brothers, ro 


W 


Xastou^ mK-, Haipy Tomb, 30 ff.; in, 

scribed stelcj 40 T, 47 f. t -tv t 
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Akhtotij!, Afiriqf4,j£« A 3; PtttHki, VII jdi « 3 
133a b, ij 6 i(. 

Homer* Iliad XXIV 171-5, 74 

IJvy,3 
Tucian 
Lysias* 


Livy, XXXVJH 13, 77 
^cian, 41, 53 

s* X 3 X l; 


IS- 59 


Pausanias* VT xsdv 2* 2 r 
Philoatratu^* iftrmrtir, XX 24, 54 
Plutarch* ad Ap&fL ai, 44 

Polybiia* V 34 7* 9; V 9 K» 1,9; Xr 34 14, 10 

VaJerius Maximus* ti 6 13, 44 «. 

Vitnivins^ V i, 22 



III.—INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 
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d|iv 5 p(Sc, 39 
dvrlyponpoki^ J3 
^ATrXcoXgoOSi tg 
^ATrtrovF> 19 

^oe8i^, 36 ff- 

(?), 37 

19 

^90805, 36 

dpxETcVp 15, 16 
ApXiyipMv, 17 

16 

fip^U, 13 

^SOTpfjtlV, 02 

t8, 19 
pupds. 78 

©CKm01KT£tftfl5, tg 

epik^tio* 13 

yWyoDoiapyos, 17 

ig 

hp£ 5 oi/ 7 ^, 78 

StaWiicfl, j6 

ko^hAAiIqiv, 70 

«l 6*0^, 52 
(itMiJ nu yap eT* 36 
Mcens, 34 

KO^KOUpo, 37 

Kt^irpa; 67 

20 

^WTos, 54 

Mv 6 i, 73 
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yVT^IJtloVx ifi 
Mourjcr, 20 


SEtvKaXAo^^frTfy. 19 
ffK< 5 Ta^, 20 

cFuvoSo^i I? 


TEVTlPfiW, 18 

NsptiW KWfSioS Kctlffcp Zt^cFToS fipnavlisii? Avto- jip 4 |j,of |qOXic« "A<ncXnTn<i& 95 . ^ 
17 Tipipios Mofl^Aies TM£VfflloSp 30 

vi^TOT liffltflfpwVi ao TiKiviSfTns, tg 

Tvxn-17 
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nofTffiootoSp 18 


ftijye [in magic), 3 ^ 

9dpci?p 50 


[-Pjivpo^p 59 


Ywui^i ig 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 

OF 

HELLENIC STUDIES 
50 Bedford Sq,oare, London, W.C.i. 


REPORT FOR THE SESSION i94i“4'^. 


The Goundl leave Ip submit ihtdt rqKsrt 
for the sesaion rM>w concludcdi: — 


Finance. 

The Accounis for ihe year 1941 again show a 
surplus of revenue over otpenditurc- This is 
largely due 10 the pwEponcincot of the publica- 
lion of Vol. LXI of the J^mrnal, though certain 
costs in ihc production of th e p revious voiium 
were carried ov'er inio 194*' The letting of the 
second floor in the hue summer does not 
appear to our advaniagCT owing to somewhat 
heavy expenses for dilapidatiGns (pare of which 
will eventually be repaid by the War IJaimKc 
Coitimisdon)^ Imurance of the contend of the 
Library and Offices against enemy action w^as 
another heavy item dunng rhe year. Compel- 
lion has been received for bool^ deslroyed while 
on Joan. 

Membership 00 June ist for the last three 
yean was as follows: — 


1940 

1941 
194^ 


Hit ^ludcBt 

Mqmbn?- Mtaibm- Assod^tta- LJbrari=i- 



14& 

136 

134 



83 331 


T-ptsJ- 



Subscriptions have thus fallen by 166^ as 
against aoa in the previous year. As ihc 1941 
figure included Ptofcssor Meritfs 34 mcm^ 
bers from America, this year's figure is 
couraging. American LibraneSi too. arc luc'Ciy 
to renew thdr subacriptioiB when the 
appears. 


Obituary. 

The Council record with great ^ 

deatliA of two former Presidents^ Sir Arthur 
Evans and Mr. A. Hamllion Smith, and of 1 ^, 
Pfuhl, who was Honorary h^ber of the 
Socictyj in addition to the fbCowing 1 ^?^ 
members during the past session: A. 

Barlow, Mr. W. R. Gollinson, M>. R- ” 

Sir Stafibrd Crtrasmau, the Rev. R. Li 
Frampton. Mrs. E. Lamb, Sir Grarge h^c- 
donald. Sir P. J- Macdonell 
roSCj Lord Rennell of Roddf ^lisi M+ D. KogerSi 
Mr. X. Wedd, FVof. W. H. Woodward. 

Among the war losses are Mr* J^ 
frepo^ miising). fr/O J* L- 
Capt. J. D. S. Peodiebury^ who hilled in 
Crete afier distinguished sen^ice in his coimiry 9 
cause* 


Prisoners of War, 

Cant. F. SU B. Savage, who b a prisoner of 
vrar in Germany^ having seiu home a rc^ut^t 
for ^ The Bible, Shakespeare, Classical Texts and 
the Jotirmi* U has been arranged to 

forward the Jifttmul and suqiius vdumca of the 
Classics to him and other prisoners of war, 
hfembers who have texts for dHpcisal can 
receive addresses by appikaiion to the Librarian- 


Prmiises. 

Ulth the consent oF the Bedford Estate^ the 
second Boor was Icl in July at a war-liitie rent 
of ^Ci45 per annum 10 Gapiain and Kirs. L* G. 
Struthers^ both engaged on war work in London. 
There has been no further raid damage, and 
fire-watching has been rnainlairvcd throughout 
the year by Miss Southan and our carelakeri 
Mrs. Jones, the latter as Group leader in the 
^uare patrol. 

Presentation to Sif Arthur Evans. 

Oil July Sth, the occasion of his goth trirlhday, 
an address composed by Professor J. L. Myrts 
and wTitten on calfi^km in Chinese inlt and 
EngUih gold by Miss ^iargarei Hodgson of the 
SMcty of Scribes* was presenicd to Sir .Arthur 
Evans by Professor Myres and Professor R. M* 
Dawkms. This was read to him th^ and 
several times again at hh request during the 
three days* inierval between his birthday and 
his death. The cost of the mourned scroll and 
fMtu: was home by ^C^■ Ghrbtian JDoUi in 
meruory of his associaiioo with Sw Arthur* 
wort at Knoasos. A photograph of the iiMcnp* 
tion will be found at the cod of this Report. 


Joint Meeting of tbe Hellenic and Roman 
Societies. 

A ClominUtee was appoinied in November by 
ihe Councils of the two Societies to or^aiMse a 
DKoiing (10 which the Cbsskal Assodation wM 
invited) to be held at Oxford in the wc^ 
August agth to September 5vb, under the 

FieiideBcy of Preiftswr Gilbert Murray. 


Administratioa. 

The foliowing inceobm of Council retire 

under Rule ' 9 -^^''* “^^h' 

Dobson, Mr. C, G. Hardw, Miss W. Lambt 
Mr D. L. Page* Mr. P’. H. SandUa^, Ptof. 
P. N. Ure, Prw. H. T. Wadc-Gery, PVof. E. M. 
Waitningtrm and Prof. T. R. L. Vvchsier, 



u 


The CoLinci} have DDUkinatfd for eiectiozi as 
nicmbco of their body for the rie?£t ibrcc yi?;^rt:— 
Mr. R. D. Bamclt, Mr, R, M. Cook, Frol E, R. 
Dodds^ Miss M. Hardey, Miss N. C. JolUffCp 
Lady Xldiolsaiij T>r. F. Sasd, Mr. T. G. Skeat, 
Mr^ G+ A. D* Tait and Mr* A- M+ WoodwarcL 
A vacancy having occurred with the death of 
Dr. Pfnhlp the Cwodl have oomiDated for 
eLeclion ai Honorary Member of the Society 
Dr^ Wilharo Temple, .\rchbt$liop of CaaicTburyi 
who was a subscribing member for many ycaLra. 

The CoimcU have pleasure in announdng 
that Sir George Hiil has been re-<dcctcd to the 
Standinj^ Commiticc in place of Miss W. Lamb, 
who retires in rotatioii. 

The CounclJ thank their Hanorary Member, 
^■Ir. G. Tp Edge, M.A-, FpC.Ah* for aeiing as 
audilofi and have pleasure in nominating him 
for re-clcclion. 

Sir John Forsdyke has been good enough to 
lake ov^r the Editorship of the jf^rnal on ihc 
enlistment of Mr, Dent's Haynes In the Royal 
Artiller)^ Vol. LXI h expected to appear in 
the early autumn. 

Meetings. 

The foho\%"irig commuiiicatiom havre been 
made during the session 

November 1941+ Prof, J, L, Myres at 
the Ashmofean Museum, Oxford, on ‘ The 
life and Work of Sir Arthur Evans/ 

February 3rd, 1943. Prof E. H. Mioos at 
the Liicrary Lecture Rooms, CambridgCj on 
* Creek Plate from East European Hoards.' 

May 5th, 1^42. ^Ir. C. Sdtman at 
Burlir^ton House on * Greek Sculpture and 
some Pcs^tml Coins/ 

June S3rd, 1942. Dr. Fkhard-Cambridge 
[Pre^denlial Address) on ‘ TTie Athenian 
Theatre in the fifTii century a-c," 


The Joint Library^ 

The foiloTA-ing figures show the work done 
during the Last tnrcc sessions:— 



Libraiy. 



Books added ... 
Books borrowed 
Borrowers * * h + * 

'93^40 

alii 

-- 55 * 

194Q-1, 

3B4 

1 . 5 T 3 

307 

194^-2 

251 

Slide Cotlectiona. 


Slides added 
Slides ixnrowcd 
Slides sold ...^. 

*** 209 

- 3 .r 4 b 

104. 

2^ 

7 ^ 

^*7 


Hie drop U t he number of books added to our 
collection was, of course, tn be expected in the 
present state of the book trade, but the tiumber 
of those borrowed shows an encouraging ad¬ 
vene on last yearns figure- 'Fhe number of 
borrow'cd has also been fairly weU main- 
tained^ 


Additions made during the year include — 
SiudUt is U\ S. Ffrgtaonf the 

first supisleraentary volume to the Harvaid 
Studied in Clasical Philologyt Trevdyan^i 
and tAc Gr€£ks, Roatovtzeff's SsciiJ and 
Eemomir Nisisfy qf lAr Hiiliniitk If^rJc/p Foniter^s 
Short Hisioiy ^ Modftn Argcnii's Qtim 

Vimta and Starr's TAf Rcmran jVaCT- 

Among vi'orka on phUasaphy are Comfortrs 
translation of Plato's Robinson's PitiUf's 

EiffrhVj Shute^s Th^ of ArUiotUr 

On Science, HddePs Hippocraik Arch¬ 

aeology m represented by the tenth v'oltime of 
EKcavaiimr oi Qljpiims D+ Robinson and 
V0I+ 64 of A/rniffiVj q/" thi Archa^aiogkai Surttp ef 
India. PubllcatiorLa on Art include Swift's 
St^hia and Goldscheidcr's Etms^ Sruipfurt in 
the Phaidon Edition, Among the contnbutlons 
to Numismatics arc the tluid parts of volume ili 
of Syiiagt Jlumniorwfn Grat€tmm^ Milne's Colcphim 
and its Cairmga and Mcescr's Endkoft Gift qf 
Griik and Cbias in the j'\nierican Numis¬ 

matic Sodety^s A'amismaik Aefw and A/eiwjrefiftj. 
in Epigraphy there is part xvlii of the 
rhmehui Papyru ^Hie weekly Grrek ncnvspaper 
* Hellas ^ h the only new pcriodicai taken this 
year. 

Reciprocal loans arranged with the Natloiaal 
Gentrai libiary w^cre again useful. The Joint 
Library lent 33 books and borrowed 23. 

The CouncOs of the Hellenic and Roman 
Societies wish to express thdbr tiianks for gifts 
of books from the roflowing:— 

Aaihors : Mr. P. Corder, Mr. N. J. DeW'iitt 
Mr, G. M. Fitigctald, Mr. G. Kasarow^ Mr. L. 
Xyikos, Mr. E. W'. PabUt Mr* A+ S* Fcase* Mr. 
L. J. D. Richardson^ Mr. C. A. Roebuck, ProL 
Stanford, Sir Aurel Stein, Dr. P. Trev^j 
Mr, R. P. Wright. 

Donors ^ oti^^ books; Mr* J* W. Baggally, 
Mrs. 5. Conwny, the late Rev. R. E, £. 
Fmmpton^ Mr. G. T. Griffith, Miss M. V. 
Taylor. 

TAf Prtssis qf ihefoUawing Unmniths t Aber¬ 
deen, Budapeit, Cambridge, Colombia, Cornellj 
Dublin, Harvard, Johns Hopkins^ Nebraska, 
OxfortL 

/iutthitiprr.r and AsiaciaiifmJ American Numis- 
made Socaety, American Philological Associa¬ 
tion, American School at Athens, Eg>J>E 
Exploration Society, Government of India* 
New York Metropolitan Musetim of Art, Sea* 
farcra* Education Service, Go^'cramcnt of 
Turkey. 

Tlie two Coundla wish to record their appre¬ 
ciation of the help given by Mrs. E. B. Culleyj 
who has continually stepi^d Into the breach 
when the staff was sliort 4 ^imcd, by Alford? 
who has recorded incommg periodicals, and by 
Miss F\, E. Brainfcy and ^linc. Chiooieau, who 
Imvc occasaonally assisted in tlie Library, 

The thanks of the Councils are due to Mrs. 
R. S. Conway and Mr. E+ S. G. Robinson for 
gifts to the photographic collections. 






Scroll PRR«irrED TO Sir ArthvR Eva« ox Hi. .\inet.«h Jolv &to. mu 
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GOVT* OF INDIA 
^ Department of Archaeology 

NEW DELHI. T 


Pleaee help us to keep the book 
clean and moving. 
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